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Lhe Doctor sad- 


<< IVE her Bacon! 
(an plenty of it!’’ said the Doctor. 


—A fine food for delicate children 
who need fat and up-building. 
‘‘Rasily Digested?’ 
‘*Yes, assuredly! 
Most easily of all fat foods! 
Why? Because Bacon-fat is in Granu- 
lar form.’’ 
‘It can be eaten with impunity by per- 
sons to whom other forms of fat are in- 
tolerable. ’’ 
Great for Diabetics! 
Almost a Specific for people predisposed 
to Phthisis (Lung Trouble). 
Produces strength, energy, vitality. 
Not even a confirmed Dyspeptic need 
hesitate to eat plenty of Bacon— 

Provided— 
That Bacon has been mild--cured— 
Is not too salty, 
Is not too Jean, 
Is not too dry and stringy, 
Because— 

Bacon can benefit, or may injure, such 
People according to the Quality of meat 
in it, and the Manner of curing it. 
You know poor Beef remains poor Beef— 
even if you Pickle it or Smoke it. 
And, Poor Beef means poor nutrition, 
So does Poor Bacon! 
A lean Hog means a poorly nourished 
Hog—Poor Quality of meat. 
Bacon fromsucha Hog will bedry, stringy 
and comparatively hard to Digest. 
Fat, in Bacon is inseparable from 
‘*Good Condition’’—from well-nourish- 
ed Fibre. 
The Lean meat of such Bacon will be 
Rich in Flavor, Juicy, Nutritious and 
Digestible. 
That’s if the nutriment in it has not been 
pickled out, by an excessively Strong; 
Salty, Briny, ‘‘Cure’’! 
Even Good meat can be 
Petrified in Salt, you know. 
So that People who want— 
The most nourishment— 
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The most Digestibility— 
The Finest Meat Flavor— 
Had better specify the ‘‘Star’’ grade of 
Armour Bacon—at a little higher Cost. 
And see, for themselves, that the ‘‘Sta7”’ 
of Quality is actually burnt into the 
skin of the Bacon. 

Because— 
Only about One Hog in every fifteen re- 
ceived at the Huge Armour Plants daily 
is there considered Superfine enough to 
produce Armour ‘‘ Stav’’ grade of Bacon. 
It must be a corn-fed Hog. 
Because these have the firmest, sweetest 
flesh. 
It must be a barrow Hog. 
Because these have the fullest Flavor. 
Itmust beaYoung, but fully matured Hog. 
Because these are tender, Fine-Grained, 
and Thin-Skinned. 
It must be a well-nourished, fairly Fat 
Hog. 
Because, these are the Juiciest and most 
Digestible. 
Then these selected Flitches of Bacon 
must be ‘‘Cured’’? by a Mild, Sweet, 
Piquant, Armour Liquor. 
Because that brings out, and develops 
all the fine, rich, subtle, meat flavors 
with an added spice. 
And it does this without leaving a sug- 
gestion of that Salty, Porky taste that 
is noticeable in common kinds of Bacon. 
Then comes the Smoking,— 
Just enough to preserve the meat, and 
give a delicate suggestion of wood fire 
odor. These are the Factors, in Bacon, 
which Armour ‘‘Star’’ stands for. 
Get it sliced from‘the piece by your 
butcher, or buy it ‘‘wafer-sliced,’’ in 
cardboard boxes, air-tight tins or 
glass jars. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL WHO BECAME FIRST LADY OF INDIA. 


(Lady Curzon, who died on July 18, was of the best type of American girl. She was the daughter of L. Z. 
Leiter, of Chicago, and one of a family of four children. In January, 1895, she was married to the 
Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, who a few months after his marriage became British under-secretary 
for foreign affairs and privy councilor, and in January, 1899, was appointed Viceroy of India, his 
title of Baron Curzon of Kedleston having been confirmed the preceding year. Much of Lord 
Curzon’s succ at Calcutta and Simla has been justly attributed to the tact, humanity, and fine 
womanliness,—in short, to the charming, effective, and graceful personality,—of his wife.) 
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THE PROGRESS 


Ameriean 2t 18 pleasant to note the steadily 
Interest in the growing interest of American read- 
Worldat Large. ors in the affairs of the world at 
large. Much of the present friendliness of 
our people, as well as of our government, to- 
ward other countries is due to the great ex- 
tension of our knowledge of the conditions 
and current problems of the other nations of 
the world. Sympathy usually grows with a 
right understanding. Americans have less 
bumptiousness and less prejudice than ever 
before, in spite of the fact that the real power 
of their country is greater and more widely 
recognized than at any previous time. ‘Take, 
for example, the conditions set forth in the 
newspapers day by day during the past few 
weeks, as evoking the intelligent good-will of 
millions of American readers. 


Sumpathy le people of this country have 
With Russian been looking on with solicitude at 
Progress. the great movemeat for popular 
government in Russia. They have seen the 
creation of a representative body which, once 
assembled, has declared that the Russian peo- 
ple will never again go back to the oid system 
of autocracy and bureaucracy. Every one 
had felt that the election of the Duma was an 
important landmark in Russian history, but 
scarcely any one, whether in Russia or out- 
side of it, had realized that the Duma would 
from the very outset assert itself with wisdom 
and commanding strength, as well as with the 
modern spirit of change. We seem to be look- 
ing on at a sharp transition, in Russia, from 
autocracy to constitutional monarchy,—a com- 
plete reversal of theory and practice in the 
government of that great empire. Men pre- 
viously unknown have at once taken their 
places as parliamentarians and debaters equal 
to the best in the representative chambers of 
Europe and America. 





OF THE WORLD. 


tntienes This marvelous change in Russia 
Struggle for <loes not, of course, mean an end 
Liberty. of political and social unrest for 
the present or for a long time to come. We 
must look on at a struggle of frightful in- 
tensity between the prerogatives of the crown 
and the new-found self-governing power of 
the people. Great tragedies may lie in the 
near future. It is going to be well-nigh im- 
possible for the influences that have sur- 
rounded the Czar and that have controlled 
the empire to accept even the indispensable 
minimum of power that the parliament will 
insist upon exercising. There is no doubt 
about the real sympathies of the American 
people as they look on at this awe-inspiring 
spectacle. Americans are in sympathy with 
a restrained, orderly, legal development of 
democratic institutions in the great Russian 
Empire. With the Duma as a starting-point, 
Russia ought to be able to work out her 
political problems without revolutionary strife 
or civil war. But the Czar will have to ac- 
cept, one after another, a series of sweeping 
reforms, if revolution is to be averted. In 
some respects it is true that the vast upheaval 
now evident in Russia bears marks of resem- 
blance to the French Revolution, which swept 
away many of the surviving institutions of 
feudai ages. Yet France could not substi- 
tute at once the institutions of a trained and 
disciplined democracy. A hundred years finds 
that process still incomplete. The great task 
for Russia is the development of a capable 
citizenship. Land reform will help in its 
measure, and so will better schools and a re- 
form of the military system ; but the element 
of time must be allowed for, and neither by 
revolution nor by parliamentary action, nor 
yet by imperial ukase, can the work of a gen- 
eration be accomplished in a year or a decade. 
The great need is for patience and harmony. 

















Building Up There are shortsighted people who 
a Russian are now speaking of Russia as a 
Citizenship. factor that can be almost wholly 
neglected in international affairs, because of 
loss of military prestige consequent upon the 
success of Japan. But the wiser student of 
the situation knows that this defeat was the 
best thing that could have happened to Russia, 
and that the time had arrived when Russia’s 
future required domestic reforms that would 
build up—in the political and economic sense 
—a Russian nationality capable of making 
the most of its human and material resources. 
Since the outbreak of the war with Japan 
there has been awakened in Russia the wholly 
new power of public opinion that finds ex- 
pression in newspapers and in popular assem- 
blies. For the first time in Russia's history, 
people are talking openly with one another 
about the problems of the country. And all 
this is destined to make Russia far more pow- 
erful in the future than she has ever been in 
the past, with the difference that her future 
power will be beneficent rather than militant 
and aggressive. There is something very 
cheering in this Russian situation for those 
who believe in the progress of right and of 
justice in the world.- It is well to remember 
that the Czars and their ministers have often, 
if not always, intended to govern for the 
well-being of the people as a whole. <And it 
is not worth while to hold individuals respon- 
sible for the undue persistence of a vicious 
and outgrown system. There is bound to 
come a time when nations, like individuals, 
will insist upon freedom from arbitrary au- 
thority. From this time forth the Russian 
people will insist upon having a large part in 
their own government. Meantime, the ad- 


justment of conflicting interests will make 
.friction and trouble for an indefinite period. 





THE RUSSIAN DUMA IN SESSION AT ST. PETERSBURG. 





via Even in England, with its long 
asses and . ° ; 
Masses’ experience of constitutional gov- 
in England. ernment and its steady broadening 
of democratic power, the struggle between 
special interests and privileged classes on the 
one hand and the principles held by the 
leaders of the democracy and of the working 
classes on the other hand still goes on, and 
the end is not in sight. So long as England 
keeps the House of Lords as a law-making 
and judicial body, maintains an established 
church that participates in the government of 
the country, and protects a land system that 
is part and parcel of a legalized social and 
political aristocracy, the struggle will con- 
tinue,—sometimes intense, sometimes rather 
passive, but never abandoned. Last month, 
for example, after protracted effort and dis- 
cussion, the great Radical majority in the new 
House of Commons virtually completed its 
education bill, the chief motive of which is 
the lessening of the hold of the Established 
Church upon the elementary schools supported 
by general taxation. It was regarded as 
practically certain that the House of Lords 
would reject this education bill. And there 
seemed to be a very clear and strong purpose 
on the part of the Commoners, led by the 
prime minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, to resort to extreme measures, if neces- 
sary, to compel the Lords to accept the edu- 
cation measure. 





Position  _heoretically, the majority in the 

of the House of Commons, under the 
House of Lords: Hnelish constitution, can over: 
come all opposition and force its will upon 
the House of Lords and the sovereign. But 
in practice the deadlock generally yields be- 
fore heroic methods are attempted. For 
behind a determined majority of the House 
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of Commons there must be an overwhelming 
public opinion in the nation at large. And 
when a deadlock occurs between the two 
houses, it is usual either to drop the matter 
in dispute, for the time being, or else to take 
it before the country and elect a new House 
of Commons. If the newly elected House 
stands strongly by the position of its prede- 
cessor, the House of Lords is likely to see 
that discretion is the better policy, and the 
obnoxious measure is allowed to be passed 
in a chamber of empty seats by the little 
handful of peers who take the Liberal and 
popular views of things. The extreme meas- 
ure that is always possible, in case of a stub- 
born refusal by the upper house to pass a bill 
that the country clearly demands, is the crea- 
tion of enough new peers to change the polit- 
ical majority of the House of Lords. 


i This is precisely what was done 
Lords Be ‘‘Re- when the Lords refused to pass 
re” the parliamentary reform bill of 
1832. It becomes the right of the prime 


minister to recommend to the sovereign the 
creation of a sufficient number of new per- 
sonages of noble rank (entitled to seats in 
the House of Lords) to carry the pending 
measure through, and it becomes the duty of 
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MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
(“ Silent, patient, but ready to pounce.”) 
the sovereign to accept the prime minister’s 


advice. Such a step is feasible only when 
the opinion of the 











From the London Graphic. 
THE EDUCATION BILL IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


(The prime minister moving his resolution for the appli- 
cation of the closure to the remaining clauses of the 
education bill.) 





country is tremen- 
dously strong in sup- 
port of the majority 
in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Gladstone 
could not carry his 
Irish Home Rule bill 
through, because the 
country failed to 
stand firmly behind 
Mr. Gladstone’s orig- 
inal majority. The 
obstruction on the 
part of the Lords 
merely caused delay during which a strong 
reaction set in, and the result showed that 
the country was not deliberately prepared to 
grant to Ireland the measure which Mr. 
Gladstone had been able to carry through 
the House of Commons. The present situa- 
tion is a very different one, however. The 
majority that supports Mr. Birrell’s educa- 
tion bill would appear to be large enough 
and strong enough to force the House of 
Lords to submission in the end. It is not 
at all likely that the occasion will arise to 
resort to so awkward an expedient as the 
packing of the House of Lords with some 
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hundreds of Liberal squires and Noncon- 
formist merchants. ‘The time cannot be far 
distant when the English people will have to 
consider the abolition of the House of Lords 
and the creation of a senate, or upper cham- 
ber, upon some wholly different plan. 


It is not that the House of Lords 
eum. is a corrupt body or at all times ob- 

structive. A number of its mem- 
bers are very able, experienced, and conscien- 
tious statesmen. But it represents the legal 
and political survival of a system of caste 
and class that had its reason and meaning in 
former centuries but that vitiates English life 
in the present time more than anything else. 
There are a few snobbish Americans who find 
themselves in sympathy with the English aris- 
tocratic system, but American opinion at large 
could not well help feeling strong disapproval 
of the hereditary legislative body and the spe- 
cial class privileges that are maintained under 
the English system. During the Salisbury 
and Balfour administrations, there was an in- 
solent reassertion of caste and privilege in 
England that seemed a sad reaction from the 
days of John Bright and Gladstone. But the 
atmosphere has wonderfully changed with the 
incoming of the present Liberal government, 
supported by an immense Radical majority, 
in a House of Commons that has fifty mem- 
bers belonging to the Labor party. The rev- 
olution in England is almost as striking in 
some respects as the revolutionin Russia. And 
with both revolutions right-minded Ameri- 
cans are in full and pronounced sympathy. 


ciated When France does things well 

Practice there is always an instinctive feel- 

inFrance. ing of satisfaction in America. 
The French mind recognizes justice in the 
ideal and the abstract, and however far short 
in practice French institutions have come of 
meeting the ideals, there is always the effort 
to bring life into harmony with truth and 
justice. And for this reason there was a 
deep thrill of satisfaction last month through- 
out the whole of America when the news 
came that the long-delayed legal vindication 
of Captain Dreyfus had been accomplished, 
that Dreyfus had been restored to the army 
with advanced rank, and that he was to re- 
ceive the insignia of the Legion of Honor. 
It is true Dreyfus had been released from 
captivity and had received a certain moral 
vindication ; but the episode could not be 
complete until the law courts, the legislative 
chambers, and the executive government had 








done everything legally possible to right the 
great wrong and make atonement before the 
world. This has now been done, and the 
friends of liberty“and justice must rejoice 
everywhere. The condition of France after 
the war with Germany had resulted in the 
building up of a huge dominating military 
machine. The French people had felt that 
everything they held dear depended upon 
the army, and thus it came to pass that the 
military power came gradually to assert itself 
as higher than the civil authority. 


eine It was under such conditions that 

of the the unjust conviction of Captain 

Republic. T)reyfus came about. France has 
made great progress in the past ten years, 
and the republic is stronger to-day than ever 
before. The return of Dreyfus, and the 
honors also conferred upon his stanch de- 
fender, Colonel Picquart, mark, not only the 
triumph in France of justice over prejudice, 
but also the restoration of the government of 
the country to its proper place and authority 
over the army as one of its public services. 
Furthermore, in spite of friction and serious 
difficulties, the recent separation of Church 
and State in France is proving a success. 
There is a great body of American Cathio- 
lic opinion that believes the Church will be 
stronger in France for being separate from 
the civil power and authority. On the other 
hand, it is the general American opinion that 
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the French republic will be the stronger for 
granting full equality and freedom to all 
forms of religious worship, treating church 
organizations with the respect that is their 
due, but dissociating itself fully from all at- 
tempt at direct or indirect exercise of author- 
ity in ecclesiastical affairs. 


The French people as a whole 

PB 1 are industrious and prosperous. 
They seek to maintain peaceful 

relations with their neighbors, and they now 
find their position more secure and hopeful 
than they have felt it to be in past years. The 
outcome of the Algeciras conference over 
Moroccan affairs has left a better feeling be- 
tween France and Germany than had previ- 
ously existed, and in this matter the French 
people are appreciative of the efforts of the 
United States, and particularly of what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is known to have done. While 
more successful at home than in colonial and 
foreign ventures, France is doing something 
to develop her outlying possessions. French 
influence and progress in North Africa are 
steadily increasing, and they are this year 
exemplifying colonial life and development 
in an exposition at Marseilles, their great 
Mediterranean seaport. France has been par- 
ticularly fortunate for some years past in the 
public men who have directed her affairs, and 
the present cabinet, like its immediate prede- 
cessors, is able and patriotic, while President 
Falli¢res well maintains the dignity and in- 
fluence of an office that has been filled by men 
of a very high order of fitness in statesman- 
ship, sound judgment, and personal character. 


In the splendid and thriving city 

Italian Mi ae vt as 
Advancement, Of Milan, Italy, an exposition is 
now in progress that owes its 

especial timeliness to the completion of the 


A SCENE IN THE COLONIAL EXPOSITION AT MARSEILLES, 








great Simplon Tunnel, constructed jointly by 
Switzerland and Italy. This exposition is 
devoted to a setting forth of everything that 
relates to the world’s progress in transporta- 
tion, electrical applications, and other modern 
devices and inventions that are changing eco- 
nomic conditions. While the Marseilles ex- 
position is picturesque and amusing, the one 
at Milan is serious and practical. It behooves 
Americans to know more than ever about the 
Italian people and their concerns, in view of 
the large immigration to this country every 
year from the Italian peninsula. We are 
only beginning to appreciate the admirable 
qualities of the Italian people, and their 
cheerful temper and sturdy industry are mak- 
ing them sought after wherever in this coun- 
try there is hard work to be done. In the 
north of Italy they are marvelous farmers, 
with the most perfect system of irrigation 
anywhere to be found. They flock to this 
country and to the Argentine Republic, not 
so much because of adverse conditions at 
home as because of the very large average 
birth rate, which provides an exportable pop- 
ulation surplus of about half a million a year. 
The average population of Italy per square 
mile is above three hundred, and the total 
population of the country is about thirty-four 
millions, having doubled within a century. 
The Italians have suffered from an overex- 
pensive military establishment that they do 
not need for the security of their interna- 
tional position. Italy's membership in the 
triple alliance with Germany and Austria has 
been renewed, but her friendly relations with 
England and France are of quite as much 
importance to her as the formal arrangement 
with the German-speaking countries. In spite 
of her military burdens, however, Italy is 
gradually improving her financial condition. 
More deep-seated than any of Italy’s troubles 
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of modern institutions of 














MILAN EXPOSITION,—AUTOMOBILE BUILDING, 


has been the feud between the national gov- 
ernment and the Church, arising from the loss 
of temporal authority by the Vatican. But 
this unfortunate division of sentiment shows a 
tendency to become less marked, and it is to 
be hoped that some way may be found in the 
near future to bring about a complete recon- 
ciliation. Cabinets come and go in Italy with- 
out attracting much attention among readers 
so far away as America. But people in this 
country do not fail to note the steady growth 





government, and the un- 
ceasing progress in educa- 
tion, science, and industry 
that marks the Italian peo- 
ple, and that is reflected in 
some of the features of the 
Milan Exposition. 


Even from 
pet cming, Spain there 

come cheering 
words, from time to time, 
of some step in the direc. 
tion of the progress that 
other European countries 
aremaking. Since our war 
with Spain, there has been 
a peculiarly friendly feel- 
ing in this country toward 
the Spaniards, and a much better under- 
standing of the Spanish people as a whole. 
What they need most is education, and this 
will inevitably come, with a corresponding 
development of energy that will be applied 
to the utilization of the untouched resources 
of the Spanish peninsula. It is said by 
those who know the facts that not 5 per 
cent. of the mineral wealth of Spain has 
been as yet opened up. With the awaken- 
ing of South America and the great develop- 


























A BUILDING IN THE REMARKABLE BAVARIAN EXPOSITION NOW BEING HELD AT NUREMBERG. 
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ment that awaits the Spanish-speaking peoples 
from the river Rio Grande all the way to 
Patagonia, the Spain of the future may reason- 
ably expect to play a great and influential 
part in the world. The most widely extended 
of European languages are the English, Rus- 
sian, German, French, and Spanish. It is 
quite possible that a hundred years hence 
there may be more people using the Spanish 
language than the French or the German. 
Spain as the home country may have a pro- 
found influence throughout the Spanish-speak- 
ing world, just as England will always retain 
such an influence wherever the English lan- 
guage is used. And along with the influ- 
ence that belongs to language, literature, 
race, and historical tradition there should be 
opportunity for a large commercial influence, 
if Spain will but arouse herself and step into 
line with the progressive nations of Europe. 


me All this is of deep interest to Amer- 
and American icans, Who are taught from their 

Policy: earliest years the history of Spain 
in her great period of empire and conquest. 
We have deprived Spain of her political con- 
trol of Cuba, yet Cuba will remain a Spanish 
country in language and feeling, and will as 
an independent republic find more bonds of 
sympathy with the parent country than were 
possible in colonial days. We have also driven 
the Spanish out of the Philippines, and we 
shall do our best to justify the work by which 
we are endeavoring to build up under our 
auspices and protection a self-governing Phil- 
ippine republic. But the Philippines will re- 
main Spanish in language, religion, and many 
bonds of tradition and association. And Spain 
may hope to keep both trade and influence in 
the Philippines if she cares to make a rea- 
sonable effort. Spanish periodicals and Span- 
ish books are still circulated to a fairly influ- 
ential extent in the Spanish-speaking countries 
of America. And it might greatly assist us 
in our friendly and beneficent policies as re- 
spects the Latin-American republics if our 
relations with Spain were so frank and cor- 
dial that Spanish public men and journalists 
could fully understand our views and mo- 
tives. Thus, our construction of the Panama 
Canal is a wonderful boon to the Spanish- 
speaking world, for which we are entitled to 
great praise and popularity. Our arrange- 
ment with Cuba makes for Spanish dignity 
and independence in the world. Our good 
understanding with Mexico has helped to 
create those stable conditions there which in 
turn are encouraging the world to await with 


patience the coming of orderly and respon- 
sible institutions in Central America, Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela. 


The Situation L2US, the united efforts of our 
e Situation ° 
in Central government and that of Mexico, 
America. ast month, brought to an end a 
harmful and disastrous struggle between Cen- 
tral American republics, an account of which 
will be found in a subsequent paragraph. It 
would be very fortunate for Central America 
if the republics of Guatemala, Honduras, Sal-~ 
vador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica could join 
the new republic of Panama in a federation 
that would bring them all under the protec- 
tion and guarantee of the government of the 
United States. Such an arrangement would 
give them full freedom and independence for 
all legitimate purposes, while protecting them 
at once from internal war and outside molesta- 
tion, giving them the financial strength that 
Cuba now enjoys, and assuring them of a 
rapid development of their agricultural. and 
mineral resources, because of the certainty of 
peace and order. If President Reosevelt and 
Mr. Root could bring about so fortunate a 
condition as this for Central America, they 
would be benefactors of the whole world. 
Such an arrangement would enable Central 
America to benefit to the utmost from the 
opportunities that go with the construction of 
the Panama Canal. 
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A DIFFERENT GAME. 
* 
“Uncle Sam will find that he is umpiring the rval 
American game this time. No Jap-Riissian croquet 
about this.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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DITOR®S’ VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


(The opening banquet in London.) 
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In like manner, it behooves the 
The South ‘ - 3 
American people of Colombia to lay aside 
Outlook. their resentment and to see clearly 
that in uniting their coast with a great water. 
way freely open to their use Uncle Sam is 
rendering them a service of incalculable value, 
in comparison with which their loss of the 
Department of Panama is not to be consid- 
ered for a moment. Mr. John Barrett, as 
minister at Bogota, is making marked prog- 
ress in bringing about a better feeiing to- 
ward this country, and the business forces of 
Colombia are now unitedly advocating the 
adoption of new commercial treaties with the 
United States and with Panama, and codéper- 
ation in all reasonable ways for mutual bene- 
fit. It is Venezuela that offers the most 
perplexing problem, at present, in the Latin- 
American world. But there is nothing new 
or conclusive to be said this month upon the 
affairs of that strangely administered country. 
Attention is fixed rather upon Rio Janeiro 
and the great conference of American repub- 
lies that is now in session upon Brazilian 
soil. Secretary Root’s South American tour 
will include a visit of several days’ duration 
at this conference, and whatever specific re- 
sults the diplomatic gathering may or may 
not have to show for its credit, there is rea- 
son enough to believe that it will in its meas- 
ure have a very useful effect in the promotion 
of good relations throughout the republics of 
the western world. 


— Many men of significance or im- 
International portance in the Latin-American re- 
Acquaintance. y),lics are attending the confer- 
ence at Rio, and the very fact that they come 
to know each other well helps to assure dip- 
lomatic settlements when questions of diffi- 
culty arise. Mr. Root’s visit will of itself 
have some sentimental value in improving the 
understanding between Washington and the 
South American capitals. The visit, several 
weeks ago, of a number of leading German 
editors to London in response to a cordial in- 
Vitation to see that metropolis and accept 
British hospitality for some days will turn 
out, beyond question, to have helped not a 
little to improve the relations between Eng- 
landand Germany. It has been tlie sharpness 
and bitterness of the newspapers more than 
any other one thing that on several occasions in 
recent years has endangered the relations of 
the British and German empires. If German 
editors had known England better, and if 
English editors had known Germany better, 
there would have been far less danger of war. 
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From this point of view there can be no doubt 
of the real value of the visit to this country 
several years ago of Prince Henry, tlie brother 


of the German Emperor. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly good thing now if all the leading 
editors of Germany could be brought to ac- 
cept French hospitality, and if the Parisian 
editors in a body could be made to sce and 
understand what is going on in Germany. 
Within the past year, the London County 
Council has visited Paris and studied munici- 
pal institutions there with great enthusiasm 
and some profit, being entertained at the ex- 
pense of thecity. In return, the Paris munici- 
pal council has visited London and conceived 
a great respect for the earnest and progres- 
sive work of the London County Council. 
These interchanges of courtesy and acquaint- 
anceship are of priceless value in the remov- 
ing of those prejudices which have so much 
to do with difficulties between nations. 


The opening of July found the 


The ° . . : 
Workof long session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress. 


Congress at an end, after nearly 
seven months of work. Seldom has the busi- 
ness of a Congressional session been more 
eriously dealt with, and seldom has it been 
more closely followed by the press and the 
people of the country. Although the Repub- 
licans possessed a large majority in both 
houses, and although a Republican President 
with decided legislative views and policies 
had the unprecedented confidence and sup- 
port of the people, it cannot be said that the 
work done by the present Congress has been 
either partisan or perfunctory. Every meas- 
ure that was enacted into law had first been 
thrashed out on its merits, with very small 
infusion of the party spirit. The session was 
not quite ended when our July number closed 
for the press, and it will be in order to give 
a brief recapitulation here of the principal 
things completed and those deferred. First 
in order of importance stands the railway or 
interstate-comimerce measure, which enlarges 
the commission ; gives it power to fix railway 
rates ; makes sleeping-cars and express com- 
panies common carriers; prohibits railway 
passes, and makes more stringent the laws 
against rebates and discriminations. We 
have repeatedly assured our readers that in 
our judgment this great measure is not only 
in the interest of the people but also of the 
railroads themselves. Defects in the measure 
will appear as the enlarged Interstate Com- 
merce Commission proceeds to administer it, 
and these can be remedied from time to time. 
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The pure-food law is one that has 
jaws for already been sufficiently discussed 
in these pages. . It has a wide 
range and a broad bearing, and will not only 
protect the public against adulterated foods 
and medicines and dishonest and misleading 
labels, but will also protect the honest manu- 
facturer against fraudulent competition. In 
the latter part of the session the meat-inspec- 
tion bill took the firgt jJace in the public 
notice, and it made a sensation that rang 
through the world. We were told that it was 
destroying a great American industry. The 
world, however, will not cease to buy food 
and it has found American products as arule 
very palatable and wholesome. They are 
now going to be better than ever, and the 
new kind of government inspection will give 
the packers every incentive to turn out food- 
supplies of the highest quality. Foreign as 
well as domestic consumers will speedily un- 
derstand this, and the temporary losses of the 
packers and their constituents will be more 
than made up by their future gains. The 
bill as passed was substantially the same 
as that which Senator Beveridge originally 
drafted and carried through the upper house, 
with the two important exceptions, however, 
that the cost of inspection is to be borne by the 
Government rather than by the packers, and 
that goods put up in cans or analogous forms 
do not have to he dated. When all conditions 
have been adjusted to the new law, the 
packers will have good reason to abate their 
wrath and to thank the administration, Sen- 
ator Beveridge, and other promoters of this 
stringent legislation for bringing their busi- 
ness in so marked a way under the auspices 
and protection of Uncle Sam. A very im- 
portant measure in the sphere of commerce 
is that which removes the internal-revenue 
tax from alcohol manufactured for use in the 
arts. It costs very little to make alcohol, 
and its practical uses are great. Those who 
would appreciate the vast significance of this 
measure should read the article contributed 
to this number of the Review by Professor 
Charles Baskerville (see page 211), which 
tells the story and shows what the new 
legislation signifies. 


If there had been no new Panama 

A Canal legislation, it would have 
been possible under the former 

act for the President to proceed with con- 
struction work. But for many reasons it was 
desirable to secure Congressional action upon 
several matters of prime importance. Thus, 


Congress has indorsed the position of tlie 
President in respect to building a canal with 
locks at a level of eighty-five feet above the 
sea. Legislation putting the canal bonds 
upon a favorable basis renders the financing 
of the canal an easy matter. The question 
whether canal supplies are to be bought in 
the United States or in the world’s markets 
has been settled by treating them as of do- 
mestic concern. So far as legislation can 
assist, there is nothing now to hinder the 
pushing of the canal upon a large scale. In 
the near future it must be decided whether 
the work wi!l be done directly by the Govern- 
ment or through the agency of a contracting 
company. It is announced that the President 
will make a personal visit to the Panama 
Canal in the autumn in order to prepare him- 
self completely for administering the great 
project that must require so much of his at- 
tention during the remaining years of his 
service as President. 


New States Lhe creation of the splendid new 
in State of Oklahoma will stand tu 
Prospect. the credit of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, and there seems now to be a very fair 
chance that Arizona and New Mexico may 
both act favorably upon the joint Statehood 
proposition, in which case their admission 
will promptly follow. The President expresses 
the sound and correct view in the following 
letter sent by him to an official of the Arizona 
Statehood Association : 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, June 27, 1906. 


Hon. Mark A. Rogers, Secretary Arizona State- 
hood Association, Tucson, Arizona: 

My earnest hope is that the people of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, in their wisdom, will decide to enter 
the Union as part of the great State of Arizona. No 
man can foretell what will happen in the future. 
But it is my belief that if the people of Arizona let 
this chance go by they will have to wait many years 
before the chance again offers itself, and even then 
it probably will be only on the present terms,—that 
is, on the condition.of being joined with New Mexico. 

If the people of Arizona come in now they will 
achieve what every self-respecting American ought 
to achieve,—that is, the right of self-government. If 
they refuse what is proffered them,—and what, in 
my opinion, is proffered on the only proper and per- 
missible terms,—they condemn themselves to an in- 
definite continuance of the condition of tutelage. 

I have a peculiar affection for the people of the 
four Territories, which, under the act of Congress I 
have just signed, now have the opportunity to enter 
as two States into our federal Union. These Terri- 
tories are filled with men and women of the stamp 
for which I grew to feel so hearty a regard and re- 
spect during the years that I myself lived and worked 
on the great plains and in the Rocky Mountains. 
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It was from these four Territories that I raised 
the regiment with which I took part in the Cuban 
campaign. Assuredly, under no circumstances could 
I advise the people of these Territories to do any- 
thing that I considered against either their moral or 
their material well-being. I feel that for them now 
to refuse to come into the Union as States would be 
at the best mere folly. 

Very wisely the people of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, and, I believe, the people of New Mexico 
also, have abandoned an attitude which forbade 
their thusassuming the great privileges and responsi- 
bilities of full American citizenship. I cannot ex- 
press too heartily my hope that the people of Ari- 
zona, exercising their sober second thought, will 
come to look at the matter in the same light. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


‘aint An illustration, of the way in which 
Falls | public opinion may be aroused in 
Rescued. on emergency is found in the pas- 
sage of the bill for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls. A few individuals, led by the Presi- 
dent of the American Civie Association, Mr. 
J. Horace McFarland, believed that it was 
worth while to make a firm stand against the 
power companies that were proposing to util- 
ize the whole volume of the Niagara River 
for commercial purposes, with the inevitable 
consequence that the most famous and heauti- 
ful object of natural scenery in America 
would practically cease to exist. This peri- 
odical and many others were glag to aid in 
presenting the facts to the country, and 
statesmen at Washington like Mr. Burton, 
chairman of the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee, were ready to take the broad and right 
view of the question. President Roosevelt, 
in his message, had demanded ‘the preserva- 
tion of Niagara, and had been willing to give 
his time and attention to the shaping of a 
proper bill. It is a subject to which we shall 
revert again, because there are several phases 
of it. which will require attention as time 
shows the working of the law. 


ANew he immigration bill passed both 
Naturalization houses, but did not get out of con- 

a. ference committee, owing to some 
differences about particular provisions. The 
great feature of this bill, as our readers will 
remember, was the creation of a reading and 
writing test which if applied during the past 
year would have turned away perhaps two 
hundred thousand people. The naturaliza- 
tion bill was made a law, and it contains pro- 
visions which will make it far more difficult 
than heretofore for naturalization papers to 
be issued fraudulently or carelessly. The 
five years’ term of residence remains un- 


changed, but the naturalized citizen must be 
able to understand and read the English lan- 
guage, and must produce affirmative evidence 
of character and fitness. There is a provision 
for the revoking of naturalization papers in 
the case of those who within five years be- 
come permanent residents of some other 
country. In times past our government has 
been greatly embarrassed by Syrians and 
others of diverse nationality who, having ob- 
tained naturalization papers here, by one 
means or another, return to live in the coun- 
tries from which they had come, claiming the’ 
privileges of American citizenship, and calling 
upon our consular and diplomatic officers to 
intervene for them as against their own 
governments. The new law is designed ex- 
pressly to put an end to such abuses. The 
functions of the Immigration Bureau are 
extended so that it becomes a Bureau of Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 


P The law to improve the consular 
everal . : : 
Important service was passed in the earlier 
Measures» art of the session, and was fully 
explained in our May number, in an article 
contributed by the Hon. J. Sloat Fassett. 
The authority of the general government is 
extended in quarantine against yellow fever. 
An important employers’ liability statute re- 
lates especially to negligent common carriers, 
and will redound to the benefit of many 
thousands of railroad men. The immunity 
of witnesses in criminal cases is limited by a 
new law, and it will not hereafter be so 
difficult to obtain testimony in the enforce 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust law and simi- 
lar statutes. It is now provided that $25,000 
shall be granted each year to defray the ex. 
penses of the President in traveling, so that 
he may not be obliged to accept railroad 
favors on the one liand or to draw upon his 
salary for a sort of expenditure that is public 
in its nature. It is not the President’s per- 
sonal expenses that mount up when he takes 
a trip, but the cost of those added services 
that his official duties make necessary. <A 
number of other measures of real public in- 
terest and importance were carried through 
both houses and received the President's sig- 
nature. For example, after long effort, the 
famous Mariposa Grove of great trees in Cali- 
fornia has become a national reservation. 
The Battle Mountain Sanitarium reserve has 
been established for disabled soldiers. A 
new national park has been created in. Ok- 
lahoma. A law has been passed which au- 
thorizes the President to acquire lands that 
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have historic value. The Appalachian and 
White Mountain Forest reserves belong to 
the category of unfinished business; but 
their consideration has been carried so far as 
to give reasonable hope that next winter 
these mountain areas may become national- 
ized. The Santo Domingo treaty, the Isle of 
Pines treaty, and the Morocco treaty go over 
to the next session ; so does the measure to 
give the Porto Ricans full rights as citizens 
of the United States. 


Other secretary Taft's Philippine tariff 
Postponed reduction bill is postponed, and so 
Measures. also is the proposition to build a 

government cable to the south coast of Cuba 
and thence to the Panama Canal. The ques- 
tion of Chinese exclusion will be debated 
again next winter, and the accomplishments 
of the long session, while leaving a large num- 
ber of measures incomplete, have made it pos- 
sible for Congress to find time in the period 
from December 3 to March 4 to pass several 
more important measures, and thus to give 
the Fifty-ninth Congress a record of which it 
may well be proud. 


__ Now that the campaign for the 
Coming election of the Sixtieth Congress 
is beginning throughout the coun- 
try, the record.of.the. Fifty-ninth is some- 
thing that the voters will be called upon_,to 


Campaigns. 
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consider. If both houses had not developed 
an unexpected radicalism on the part of the 
dominant Republican majority, there woul 
be more reason to expect a sharp party reac- 
tion. As matters stand, it is not possible to 
make any valuable forecasts. The country is 
very much interested in public affairs, w2th- 
out being in a partisan mood. President 
Roosevelt's record will undoubtedly help those 
Republican Congressmen seeking reélection 
who stood squarely with the administration in 
its general programme. The State campaigns 
will be more ripe for discussion next month. 
In the State of New York, Senator Platt and 
ex-Governor Odell have patched up their dif- 
ferences, with a view to maintaining control 
of the Republican organization. They are op- 
posed to the renomination of Governor Hig- 
gins, and the talk of bringing forward Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes as the Republican candi- 
date has no tceased. It seems highly prob- 
able that Mr. William R. Hearst will run as 
an independent Democratic candidate for the 
governorship, although much will depend 
upon the standing and political views of the 
regular Democratic nominee. There is a 
strong feeling in New York that the State 
election this year will have an important bear- 
ing upon the Presidential election two years 
hence, and a tame or perfunctory autumnal 
campaign is a thing that nobody now expects. 
In Pennsylvania, the union of the Lincoln 
Republicans with the Democrats, as against 
the regular Republican organization, creates 
a situation that makes it certain that the cam- 
paign will be exciting to the very end. The 
regular Republican ticket, headed by Hon. 
Edwin 8. Stuart, of Philadelphia, as candidate 
for governor, is running upon an anti-corpo- 
ration, anti-railroad platform. But it is going 
to be a little hard for the voters of Pennsy]- 
vania to take Senator Penrose’s organization 
seriously in its new garb of radicalism. Hon. 
Lewis Emery, Jr., the candidate of the Lin- 
coln Republicans, who has been accepted by 
the Democrats, has for years been a marked 
man in his attacks upon corporation control 
of politics and legislation in Pennsylvania. 


The name of Lincoln as adopted 
by independent Republican organ- 
izations has spread from Penn- 
sylvania to New England. In New Hamp- 
shire, for example, the Lincoln Republicans 
are out with an anti-railroad platform, which 
means simply the elimination of railroad in- 
fluence from the control of legislative and 
public affairs; and it is proposed to make 


Churchill 
and New 
Hampshire. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill 
the candidate of this A i 
movement for the gov- \ it ve 

ernorship. Ni 
has indicated his willing- 
ness to enter the fight, and 
the psychological moment 
seems to be favorable for 
his success. His new 
novel, “Coniston” (see 
page 256), is essentially a 
study of the rise of the 
boss system in American 
politics, and it sets forth 
the methods and motives 
under which consolidated 
railroad influence in so 
many States superseded 
the earlier phases of gov- 
ernment by boss and 
lobby. The scene of the 
story is a New England 
State, presumably New 
Hampshire, and the prin- 
cipal character in the book 
suggests the well-known 
facts in the career of a 
one-time arbiter of the 
political destinies of a 
New England State. The 
precise issues involved in 
the New Hampshire situa- 
tion will be set forth in a 
later number of the Re- 
view. Mr. Churchill has 
served in the State Legis- 
lature, and was a dele- 
gate in the last national 
Republican convention. 
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A reference in 
these pages 
last month to 
the results of the June 
elections in Oregon emphasized the marked 
tendency toward independent voting in that 
State. Other interesting developments in 
Oregon's political life are described in this 
number of the Review (page 172) by Dr. 
Joseph Schafer. In fact, the State is just 
now giving the whole country an impressive 
series of object-lessons in popular government. 
The official count of the recent election, an- 
nounced after Dr. Schafer’s article was writ- 
ten, shows that the vote cast on constitutional 
amendments and other measures submitted to 
the people for decision was remarkably large 
in proportion to the vote polled for State offi- 


Independent 
Voting in 
Oregon. 
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cers. Thus, the votes cast for and against 
the equal-suffrage amendment reached a total 
of 83,977, as against an aggregate vote for 
governor of 96,715,—almost seven-eighths. 
The smallest vote cast on any of the eleven 
propositions submitted at the June election 
was 64,413, or two-thirds of the vote for 
governor. In Oregon, the form of ballot, 


which requires a mark for each individual 
candidate and proposition, may have schooled 
the voters in discrimination and made it more 
easy and natural for them to make use of thie 
referendum than in States where the single 
cross-mark votes the ticket. 
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sii With the opening of the third 
razil and the : . 
Pan-American Pan-American Conference (at Rio 
Conference. de Janeiro), last month, the eyes 
of the American hemisphere, and, indeed, of 
all the world, have been turned to the vast 
Brazilian empire and its beautiful, progressive 
capital. We are especially pleased to be able 
to present to our readers, this month, two 
authoritative, informing articles on Brazil 
and its capital. Minister John Barrett’s ac- 
quaintance with South American affairs needs 
no emphasis. Mr. Brown and Mr. Adams 
have very recently returned from a long tour 
of the South American continent, during 
which they had unusual facilities for study 
and observation. The illustrations in these 


articles are from hitherto unpublished photo- 
graphs taken by a Rio photographer who 
knows his country thoroughly. These articles 
give a graphic idea of the vastness of our 
great Portuguese-speaking neighbor republic, 
so vast that in one of its provinces (Matto 
Grosso), itself twice as large as France, an 
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insurrection has been carried on for several 
weeks without the central government being 
able to send forces to the center of hostilities. 
The economic and political development of 
Brazil is a matter of no little interest and 
concern to more than one commercial interest 
in this country, and it is confidently expected 
that Secretary Root’s itinerary (begun on 
July 4 and continuing until October 1), which 
will include most of the larger Latin-Ameri- 
can cities in South and Central America, will 
result in a better understanding and the estab- 
lishment of closer and more friendly relations 
between the United States of America and 
the United States of Brazil. In the northern 
part of South America the fact of interest 
during the past month was the resumption, 
on July 5, of the Venezuelan presidency by 
General Castro. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, also, that Sefior Enrique Cortez has 
been appointed to succeed Sefior Diego Men- 
doza as Colombian minister to the United 
States. It is understood that Sefior Cortez 
is empowered to negotiate an omnibus 
treaty with the United States, to settle 
all disputes, and inaugurate a new era 
of friendly relations. 


The Guatemalan revolution, 
auhe Central to which we alluded in these 
pages last month, had unfore- 
seen results early in July. Owing to 
alleged aid given the revolutionists by 
the military and private citizens of 


the neighboring republic of Salvador, 
laste 
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GUATEMALA, SALVADOR, HONDURAS, AND THEIR CENTRAL AMERICAN NEIGHBORS, 


(An idea of the sizes of these countries may be best obtained by comparison. Guatemala is very nearly the size of the 
State of Louisiana, Salvador compares with New Jersey, and Honduras with Mississippi. Nicaragua is almost 
exactly the size of New York, Costa Rica a little larger than Maryland, and Panama covers about as much ter- 
ritory as Maine. Guatemala has a population of 1,650,000, and Salvador and Honduras together about the same.) 
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President P. José Escalon, 
of Salvador. 


President Manuel E. Cabrera, 
of Guatemala. 


President Manuel Bonilla, 
of Honduras. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE THREE CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES RECENTLY AT WAR. 


war broke out between these two republics. 
After several sanguinary battles, in which 
honors were about even, but in which 
Gen. Tomas Regalado, ex-president of Sal- 
vador, was killed, a force of Guatemalans 
somehow crossed the border into Honduras, 
with the result that this Central Ameri- 
can state also (on July 14) declared war on 
Guatemala. Of the merits of the questions 
in dispute it is difficult to speak from this 
distance. It is a significant fact, however, 
that, ever since 1885, when President Rufino 
Barrios, of Guatemala, whose daring ambi- 
tion had been the forming of a union of Cen- 
tral American states,—by military force if 
negotiations failed,—died in battle against the 
allied republics of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Salvador, the Guatemalan Government has 
been under suspicion of cherishing imperial- 
istic designs. - President Cabrera, of Guate- 
mala, and President Escalon, of Salvador, are 
both known to be ambitious soldiers, as is 
also President Bonilla, of Honduras. The 
concern of the United States Government 
and the American people in all of this is based 
on the facts that we already have a Central 
American trade which is growing, that we 
are digging the Panama Canal, and that as 
time goes on we are speaking with more and 
ore authority on matters concerning the po- 
litical destinies of Caribbean countries. Our 
ministers, William L. Merry, to Salvador (who 
Is accredited, also, to Nicaragua and Costa 
tica), and Leslie Combs, to Guatemala (who 
also represents us at the capital of Honduras), 
have been assiduous in their efforts to bring 


bill, it has passed its second reading in the 





about peace between the contending peoples, 
Upon the initiative of President Roosevelt, 
and with the hearty codperation of President 
Diaz, of Mexico, a meeting of representatives 
of Guatemala and Salvador was arranged on 
the United States cruiser JJarblehead (July 
18), Minister Merry, our chargé d@affuires to 
Guatemala, and the Mexican minister to Cen- 
tral America acting as arbitrators on behalf 
of the United States and Mexico. On July 
20 a treaty of peace was signed. 


roe Inthe British Parliament the topics 
Government in Of imperial and national interest 
Great Britain. during July were the plans of the 
government with regard to the army and 
navy; with regard to the South African con- 
stitutional and native-war situations; the dis- 
cussion of the Egyptian executions and the 
threatened Mohammedan uprisings, and the 
Birrell education bill. Secretary of War Hal. 
dane, in announcing the government's plan 
for a more economical administration and a 
more efficient maintenance of the army, pro- 
posed the reduction of the regular forces by 
some twenty thousand men, but the reorgan- 
ization of the remainder on a more efficient 
footing. In accordance with an intimation 
from the Russian Government, the projected 
visit of the British fleet to Cronstadt (which 
we spoke of last month and which excited 
considerable criticism in England) has been 
postponed ‘until a more propitious time.” 
Russia, evidently, is not quite sure of the. 
loyalty of her sailors. As for the education 
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MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AT SEVENTY. 


Commons and will now go to the House of 
Lords. The real struggle for its passage will 
begin in the autumn session of Parliament. 
when the measure will be sent down from the 
Lords with amendments intended to defeat 
the objects of itsauthors. The agitation over 
the Birrell bill has already resulted in an un- 
expected governmental change,—nothing less 
than the creation of a ministry for Wales. 
On July 17, the government's proposal, aim- 
ing to give Parliament more control of the 
proposed Welsh education council, by appoint- 
ing a minister for Wales, was passed by a vote 
of 279 to 50. The active propaganda in favor 
of woman suffrage has excited considerable 
attention in England during the past few 
months, especially during July, when the meet- 
ing of the International Council of Women, 
at Paris, under the presidency of Lady Aber- 
deen, suggested the vigorous prosecution of 
the «suffragette” campaign. The premier, 
Mr. Asquith, and others of the ministry were 
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almost literally besieged in their houses ly 4 
number of earnest suffragists, and one wea ithy 
enthusiastic lady even permitted her house 
and household goods to be sold at public aue 
tion for the taxes she refused to pay on the 
contention that “ taxation without representa. 
tion is tyranny.” As yet, no particular prog. 
ress appears to have been made in this « suf. 
fragette ” campaign, although British govern. 
mental officials are frank in admitting the jus. 
tice of the women’s demands. 


Other + umber of congresses and con- 
Happenings ferences held in London during 
in England. July were important from an in. 

ternational standpoint. These included the 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, at- 
tended by six hundred members of twenty dif. 
ferent national legislatures ; and the Interna. 
tional Miners’ Congress (which began its ses- 
sions in June), and the General Congress of 
Socialist Interparliamentary Committees, un- 
der the presidency of Mr. James Keir Hardie, 
M.P. Other events of particular interest to 
Britons were Mr. Chamberlain’s celebration of 
his seventieth birthday and the deaths of Mr. 
Alfred Beit, the South African millionaire, 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the famous Radical 
advocate of temperance laws. Mr. Beit, who 
was known as the diamond king and empire- 
maker, was a partner of the late Cecil Rhodes 
and an associate of Barney Barnato in exploit- 
ing the Kimberley diamond mines. Each of 
these three men in his day was worth more 
than a hundred millions. Mr. Beit was a col- 
lege man, the son of a prosperous Hamburg 
merchant. The bulk of his wealth will be de- 
voted to philanthropic purposes, among them 


being the endowment of a university in South | 


Africa. Ina terrible railway accident at Salis- 
bury (on July 1), twenty-three Americang 
were killed. This sad affair furnished the 
text for a great deal of discussion comparing 
American and British railways in the matter 
of the safety of passengers. While we can 
teach our British cousins a great deal in the 
matter of railroading, the prompt acceptance 
by the London & Southwestern Company of 
full legal and financial responsibility for the 
disaster sets a standard of corporation ethics 
which, we must reluctantly confess, is much 
higher than that followed by our own rail- 
road companies. 


In its larger aspects, the celebrated 
«“ Dreyfus affair,” which was finally 
disposed of last month by tlie com: 
plete vindication of the long-suffering French 


Justice 
to Dreyfus 
at Last. 
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officer, was more than an 
example of anti-Semitism, 
much more than the des- 
perate. criminal attempt of 
certain army officers to cov- 
er up their own wrongdo- 
ing. It was both of those, 
but in its final analysis it 
was a bold attempt to con- 
trol the French army and 
with it. the conspirators 
imagined, to dominate the 
destinies of the French re- 
public. lor nearly twelve 
years this terrible miscar- 
riage of justice has held 
France up to dishonor in 
the eyes of the world. By 
the decision of the Court 
of Cassation (the supreme 
court of France), delivered 
on July 12, however, the 
verdict of the Rennes court- 
martial has been quashed, 
and, without further trial, 
Alfred Dreyfus, the victim 
of perhaps the most terri- 
ble, dramatic conspiracy in 
history, is proclaimed inno- 
cent tothe world, reinstated 
in the army, and promoted 
inrank. But it is not Drey- 
fus alone who has been vin- 
dicated before the eyes of 
mankind, — it is France 
herself. The band of con- 
spirators who, headed by 
General Mercier, by per-’ 
jury, forgery, and other dis- 
honorable means, attempt- 
ed to uphold the “honor of the French army ” 
have either passed from power or from earth. 
Mercier is now old, dishonored, and detested ; 
Henry, who forged the evidence against Drey- 
fus, is dead by his own hand ; Esterhazy, the 
real author of the famous bordereau, by his 
own hand or that of another; Cavaignae, 
also, is dead. Dreyfus is now elevated to the 
rank of major, and is to be decorated with 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, while his 
one champion among the French military, 
Colonel Picquart, is promoted to a general- 
ship; and, most significant of all, the present 
I'rench ministry has decided that the dust of 
Kmile Zola, the courageous, eloquent novelist 
who dared to defend Dreyfus, is hereafter to 
rest in the Panthéon,—the highest honor a 
French legislature can pay to the memory of 
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THE DREYFUS FAMILY JUST AFTER THE CAPTAIN’S PARDON IN 1899. 


adead Frenchman. Out of the agitation over 
Dreyfus and the bitterness of the religious 
prejudice that was aroused has come the 
church separation law and a new, tolerant, 
regenerated France. -Another « Dreyfus af- 
fair” would probably be impossible. It is not 
likely that in the future the French army will 
ever claim to be anything but the servant 
of the republic 


iis The judgment of the highest court 
of ‘‘I'Affaire in France, delivered technically 

Dreyfus.” non three “new facts” which 
prove the falsity of the charges against Drey- 
fus, as well as the unfairness and irregularity 
of the proceedings against him at former 
trials, has demonstrated also the existence of 
a conspiracy in which high civil and military 
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officers in France were accomplices, and which 
had for its object the absolute control of the 
French army. So much has been written 
about the now famous case that the main 
outlines have perhaps become obscured, and 
it will be well to restate them here. In the 
summer of 1894, when General Mercier (then 
minister of war) had become unpopular be- 
cause of his use of military spies, some scraps 
of paper found at the German embassy in 
Paris were brought to him. These, when 
pasted together, formed a sheet on which 
were enumerated five documents which the 
writer promised to obtain for delivery to Ger- 
man officials,—documents which related to im- 
portant French military secrets. This was the 
famous “ bordereau,” and its presence proved 
the existence of a traitor in the French army. 


Alfred Dreyfus, an Alsatian, cap- 
tain of the Fourteenth Artillery, 
and the only Jew on the General 
Staff_—a model, capable soldier, but some- 
what unpopular,—had incurred the enmity of 
General Mercier and Lieut.-Col. Du Paty de 
Clam, another member of the staff. In com- 


‘*The Only Jew 
on the 
General Staff.’’ 


paring the handwriting of the bordereau with. 


that of the other members of the staff, Du 
Paty de Clam noticed a similarity between it 
and the handwriting of Dreyfus. Being a 
man of great imagination, and desiring to 
deliver a dramatic stroke which would restore 
popularity to Mercier and himself, Du Paty 
somehow obtained letters written by Dreyfus 
and submitted them, with the bordereau, to 
Jertillon, the inventor of the well-known 
method of criminal measurements which bears 
his name. Bertillon was also impression- 
able, and he declared at once that the writer 
of the Lordereau and of the letters submitted 
to him was one and the same. Events then 
followed one another rapidly. Mercier or- 
dered Du Paty to proceed with his investiga- 
tions and arrest the culprit,—a task which 
was dramatically accomplished on October 14, 
1894. Dreyfus was thrown into the military 
prison of Cherche Midi, in Paris. On De- 
cember 19, he was formally tried by court- 
martial. Although a minority of the five 
handwriting experts declared that he did not 
write the bordereau, and although the mili- 
tary code forbade the introduction of any 
evidence unknown to the defendant in a case 
of this nature, a secret “dossier,” a document 
made up of forged letters, was presented by 
General Mercier to the court-martial, sitting 
hehind closed doors, and Alfred Dreyfus was 
convicted + by order.” 
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dinsiiiiiinas On January 5, 1895, the unfor- 

and Exile tunate captain was publicly de- 

of Oreyfus- oraded, and, by tie most tragic 
and dramatic ceremony, dismissed in dis- 
grace from the French army. ‘The sentence 
of death which had been passed upon him 
was commuted to imprisonment for life in a 
fortified place. Late in February, he was 
taken from France to Devil’s Island (Isle du 
Salut), a penal settlement on the coast of 
French Guiana, where for nearly five years 
he suffered indescribable torments and perse- 
cutions, physical and mental. All this time 
his few friends, and his devoted wife and 
brother Mathieu, had been working in his 
cause, and gradually certain newspapers and 
public functionaries began to express a desire 
to see the evidence upon which he had been 
convicted. On September 14, 1896, a garbled 
version of the bordereau and the text of the 
evidence was published in the Paris journal 
Eclair, in which, however, the admission was 
made that secret evidence had been produced 
against Dreyfus. This gave his legal repre- 
sentatives and Mme. Dreyfus their cue, and 
they succeeded in bringing about the publi- 
cation (in the J/atin of November 10) of ac- 
curate facsimiles of the bordereau, and also 
of Dreyfus’ handwriting. This publication 
resulted in the discovery that the handwrit- 
ing on the bordereau was not that of Dreyfus, 
but of one Count Ferdinand Esterhazy. This 
person, although acquitted by a “packed” 
court-martial on January 2, 1898, afterward 
confessed the authorship of the bordereau. 
Meanwhile, Colonel Picquart, head of the in- 
telligence bureau and the one friend of Drey- 
fus, had been dismissed and succeeded by 
Colonel Henry, one of the conspirators. 


Party and racial feeling ran high 
in France at the time. The « Drey- 
fus affair” convulsed the country. 
All France was divided into Dreyfusards and 
anti-Dreyfusards. Many Frenchmen believed 
that in order not to discredit the army, which 
since 1870 had been looked upon as the only 
safety of France, Dreyfus ought to be pun- 
ished, guilty or not guilty. Then Emile Zola 
threw into the camp of the conspirators his 
bomb, the famous letter -‘J’accuse,” a long 
indictment of the heads of the army for per- 
jury and falsity. Zola was prosecuted before 
a civil jury on February 7, following, and, by 
the most flagrant travesty of justice, was con- 
victed on the charge of libel. He appealed, 


Zola's Famous 
Letter, 
“*J'Accuse."" 


and his sentence was quashed by the supreme 
was 


court; but another charge bronght 














against him, and on July 18 he was tried 
again. Despairing of justice, he threw up his 
case and fled to England, where he remained 
in exile for nearly a year. Then the con- 
spirators duped General Cavaignac, who had 
become minister of war, into reading in the 
Chamber of Deputies (on July 7, 1898) a 
forged document, and into pledging his honor 
as a guarantee of the justice of Dreyfus’ pun- 
ishment. Colonel Picquart, however, proved 
the falsity of this document, and as a result 
of the revelations which followed Colonel 
Henry committed suicide and Cavaignac re- 
signed his ministry in humiliation. The Drey- 
fus party succeeded in having the case re- 
opened before the ministry of justice early in 
September, 1898, and during the winter follow- 
ing the unfortunate man was brought back to 
France and tried by a court-martial at Rennes. 


Despite the Esterhazy and Henry 


The Rennes a . 
Verdict forgeries, the court-martial, after a 
and After. 


trial which lasted from August 5 
to September 9, 1899, declared, by a majority 
of five to two, that Dreyfus was guilty, “ with 
extenuating circumstances,” and condemned 
him to ten years’ imprisonment and to military 
degradation. The Waldeck-Rousseau govern- 
ment, however, offered to pardon him, and 
the unfortunate man, broken in health and 
fortune, accepted the offer. In order to cover 
up the tracks of the conspirators, the general 
amnesty law was passed, prohibiting all crimi- 
nal prosecution of cases growing out of this 
«cause célébre.”’ In November, 1903, Dreyfus 
petitioned the court to reopen his case, on the 
ground that “ new facts ” had been discovered. 
After long delay, the supreme court began 
its hearing of the case on June 10, last. On 
July 12 it reached a decision. To the world, 
it- was perhaps worth the sufferings and 
wrongs of the case to have known the heroism 
of a Zola and a Picquart; the devotion of 
Mme. Dreyfus; the revelation of the nobility 
of character of this man who refuses to 
prosecute his enemies, declines monetary in- 
demnity, and seeks only the restoration of 
his honor as a French soldier ; and, most of 
all, the reinstatement before the world of the 
French people to that position of justice, 
honor, and chivalry for which as a nation 
Il'rance has always been justly renowned. 


P In the Peninsular Latin countries, 

_ Progress 5 : 

initaly and Italy and Spain, the past month 
Spain. “has seen political, financial, and 

industrial progress which has been very grati- 

fving. Early in July, the Italian minister of 
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finance announced in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that the great financial operation of con- 
verting the Italian national debt had at last 
been consummated. This had been done 
so successfully that of the 8,200.000,000 
lire ($1,650,000,000) to be converted only 
$2,000,000,000 lire had been called for in 
cash by the holders of securities abroad and 
but 1,500,000 lire in Italy itself. Italian trade 
will, it is believed, profit largely by the pend- 
ing treaty, which is most likely to be ratified, 
with England and France in regard to Abys- 
sinia. Spain has another cabinet crisis, re- 
sulting in the fall of the Moret ministry and 
the formation of a new one headed by Field 
Marshal Lopez Dominquez, who also holds 
the portfolio of war. ‘The new ministry re- 
tains the same general policy as the cabinet 
which has just left office, and is liberal in its 
views. Both ministries have agreed upon a 
remarkably radical democratic programme for 
national regeneration, including, among other 
important reforms, religious freedom and the 
readjustment of franchise conditions. 


Affairs in Belgium has just passed through 
Belgium and an important election. The Lib- 
Switzerland. orals, Socialists, and Democrats 
were in an alliance to wrest the government 
from the hands of the Clerical party, which 
had been in power since 1884. The chief 
charges against the Clerical administration 
were the heavy increase in taxation and the 
ecclesiastical domination of public schools. 
The opposition desired to abolish these, and also 
to reform the franchise law. The Clericals, 
however, have been victorious, although their 
majority has been reduced. King Leopold has 
promulgated a royal decree dealing with re- 
forms in the Congo Free State, as a result of 
the recent report of the Congo Commission. 
The Belgian King refuses to make public the 
evidence gathered by his commission, insists 
upon his rights as sole ruler of the Congo 
State, but announces that he gives free access 
to foreigners to settle in the larger portion 


of that Central African region. The Red 
Cross Conference, at which were present 


delegates from thirty-seven nations, assem- 
bled at Géneva on June 11. The new con- 
vention, which was signed on July 9, will 
take the place of the Geneva Convention otf 
1864, which, however, will remain in force for 
those nations which may decline to approve 
the new rules. One of the changes is, that 
voluntary societies of succor during war, au- 
thorized by their own governments, will be 
assimilated to the international society. 
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MR. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN IN THE RUSSIAN DUMA. 


(From a photograph taken during Mr. Bryan’s recent visit to St. Petersburg. In this group are a number of famous 
Duma leaders, including Dr. Rodichev, who sits at Mr. Bryan’s right, and the peasant leader, Aladyin, whois 


next to Dr. Rodichev.) 


a The lines of conflict between the 
Russian crown and parliament in Russia 
Revolution” Have been much more sharply 
drawn during the past few weeks. By the 
middle of July it had become evident that no 
immediate agreement was possible, and that a 
long deadlock or open actual civil war are the 
alternatives. Although the right of the Duma 
is strictly limited to that of interpellation, and 
although several of its demands upon thie 
crown and the upper house have not had strict 
legal sanction, the Russian parliament, con- 
scious of its power and dignity as the repre- 
sentative and mouthpiece of the Russian peo- 
ple, has been proceeding as though endowed 
with all full parliamentary rights and equipped 
with legislative machinery as complete as 
that of the parliaments of the rest of Europe. 
Certain anomalies have developed in the situ- 
ation, which have not, however, hindered 
some real progress toward the attainment of 
representative institutions. The upper house 
and the ministry continue to regard the Duma 
as simply a revolutionary committee which 
aims at the overthrow of throne, Church, 





and private property. On the other hand, 
the Duma itself continues to officially ignore 
the Council of the Empire. And yet each 
body is practically working with the other. 
By the signature of Emperor Nicholas (on 
July 16) to the bill appropriating $7,500,000 
for the relief of sufferers from famine, money 
was expended for the first time in the long 
history of the Russian Treasury with what 
we Western people are accustomed to term 
the “authority of law.” This money was 
voted by an assembly of representatives of 
the people, and although the bill was passed 
by the upper house, it was rejected by the min- 
istry. Nevertheless, the Czar himself signed 
it. It is probable that his majesty does not 
realize the full force and the logical implica- 
tion of what he has done. The ministry will 
not resign or be dismissed, as would be the 
case in Western nations, and the Czar prob- 
ably regards his act as one of the prerogatives 
of autocracy. The fact remains, however, 
that in a matter of money in which there was 
a radical difference between his ministers and 
the popular assembly he has sided with the 
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latter. Putting the power of the purse in 
the hands of the people has always been the 
first step toward real representative institu- 
tions, and this act of Emperor Nicholas augurs 
well for the future of constitutional govern- 
ment in Russia. 


‘i This bill represents the net result 
eports on é 
the Bialystok Of the two months’ session of the 
‘‘Pogrom."" Tuma. The only other bill passed, 
at the present writing, was the law abolishing 
capital punishment, voted on a second time 
by the Duma upon the expiration of the legally 
required month after its rejection by the upper 
house. During the debate upon this measure 
much excitement was aroused by the appear- 
ance in opposition to the bill of Chief Mili- 
tary Procurator Pavlov, who is detested for 
his share in the hanging of boys in the Baltic 
provinces, and for his imposition of the death 
penalty upon certain Polish strikers. Dis- 
mayed by the uproar and shouts of « Hang: 
man! Murderer!” Pavlov fled from the hall. 
‘The government’s version of the massacre 
of Jews at Bialystok on June 14 attributes 
the responsibility entirely to the Jews, who, 
it declares, after a long series of outrages, in- 
censed public opinion at Bialystok by throw- 
ing a bomb and demoralizing the police ser- 
vice. The report of the special commission 
of the Duma to investigate the Bialystok mas- 
sacre, however, declares that no race hatred 
existed in the town, and that the “ pogrom” 
was the result of a deliberate plot engineered 
from St. Petersburg. It should be noted, in 
passing, that the natives of Bialystok in New 
_ York, of whom there are several thousand, 
have petiticned President Roosevelt to inter- 
vene in behalf of the oppressed Russian Jews, 
and that our own Congress (on June 22) 
passed a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the sufferers from the Bialystok riots. 


The Political Le entire situation, since the 
Barometer failure of the efforts to form a 
Falling. 


coalition ministry from the Con- 
stitutional Democrats and the government sup- 
porters, seemed to be growing more confused 
and alarming. The assassination of Vice- 
Admiral Chuknin (whose cruelty was the 
cause of the Black Sea mutiny of last year) 
and General Kozlov (the latter in mistake for 
General Trepov); the alarming reports of 
riots, burnings, famine (the official figures 
published in the Russian press state that in 
twenty-four governments a population of 
twenty-five million is suffering from harvest 
failure), and outrages in the interior; the 
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wild destruction of property by the peasantry 
in half-a-dozen provinces, and the growing 
disaffection in the army (the loyalty of more 
than fifty regiments being in doubt) had by 
the middle of July, it would seem, inclined 
the Czar to give ear again to the dark conn- 
sels of the reactionaries, and it was reported 
at that time that the Duma’s demand for am- 
nesty, land expropriation, and anew ministry 
would be ignored. Parliament’s address to 
the country, adopted on July 20, was a more 
moderate appeal than had been expected, but 
it could not save the situation. ‘The peasant 
riots were reported to be increasing. On July 
20 the town of Syzran, on the Volga, in the 
province of Sembirsk, was entirely destroyed 
by fire. As we are going to press with these 
pages the cables are declaring that the Em- 
peror has signed a ukase ordering the disso- 
lution of the Duma at any cost and directing 
the distribution of five or six loyal regiments 
of troops about the capital to prepare for a 
military dictatorship. The dissolution of 


parliament would probably be followed by a 
new election based on almost universal suf- 
frage. 





THE FRENCH WAY AND THE RUSSTAN. 
MADAME RuwsstiA (to MADAME LA FRANCE): “No, no; 
I am for the abolition of the death penalty, but I mean 
to work my will by means of these liberty pills [bombs].” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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re One alter another, companies, and 
e Army . 
and even regiments, of the army are 
Officiaidom. cashiered and degraded for avow- 


ing revolutionary sentiments or expressing 
sympathy with the Duma. Early in July, 
three of the famous Guard regiments almost 
in a body joined the soldiers’ union organized 
for the purpose of guarding the expected 
constitution and to prepare the army to come 
over to the people when they were ready. 
On the other hand, a number of the Czar’s 
best soldiers and sailors still remain loyal, 
and Admiral Rozhestvenski, who was de- 
feated in the battle of the Sea of Japan by 
Admiral Togo, in May of last year, and was 
(on July 10) exonerated of cowardice by a 
court-martial in Cronstadt, bore himself with 
such dignity and displayed such regard for 
his men that it is believed his example will 
do much to offset the mutinous feeling in- 
spired by such cruel martinets as Chuknin. 
The court maintains its faith in the army, 
and on July 17 it was announced that at a 
secret conference at Peterhof the Czar and his 
advisers had determined to rely on the mili- 
tary arm and the aid of the organized official- 
dom of the empire against the people and the 
Duma. At this point it will not be without 
interest to consider for a moment (in re- 
sponse to requests from a number of our 
readers) the famous—or infamous—Russian 
bureaucracy, which, more than even the au- 
tocrat himself, has been the stronghold of 
Russian autocracy. There are half a million 
of these government officials, exclusive of the 
military and the functionaries of the Church. 
Of the two latter classes, there are a million 
and a half more. 


The Russian bureaucracy has, al- 


The r 
Detested Ways had the reputation of being 
Bureaucracy. the jnost corruptin Europe. Peter 


the Great, Catherine Il., Alexander I., and 
Nicholas I, made honest but vain efforts to 
reform it. Under these rulers, however, the 
higher positions were occupied by the no- 
bility, and a certain dignity kept them from 
committing such crimes as have disgraced the 
reigns of the last two Czars. After the 
emancipation of the serfs by Alexander IL., 
which was followed by many other reforms, 
the upper stratum of the landed aristocracy 
was destroyed, and a regular bureaucratic 
caste emerged. The establishment of the 
zemstvos and the introduction of reforms in 
connection with the administration of justice, 
of public instruction, and of finance opened 
up official employment to young men of all 
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classes, and within a few years the aristocratic 
supremacy was lost and the middle class had 
obtained most of the offices. Railroads, steam- 
ship lines, and banks were established, com- 
merce and industry developed rapidly, the 
power of the “parvenu” officials grew with 
every year, and with it the oppression of tlie 
“common people.” In 1882, Count Tolstoi, 
minister of public instruction, attempted to 
reéstablish the influence of the nobility in the 
local administration, but as a personal enemy 
of the zemstvo he only succeeded in annihilat- 
ing the provincial self-government. The arbi- 
trary interpretation of the Russian code, with its 
many “temporary laws,” and the exceptional 
laws for the Jews, Poles, and other non-Rus- 
sian subjects, furnished ample opportunities 
for the officials to levy heavy taxes and black- 
mail. They have recruited a powerful army 
whose principle is a combination of greed, 
selfishness, and insolence. ‘They care only 
for money and arbitrary power, and in their 
greed for these they bully their inferiors and 
oppress the mass of the people. The power 
of the bureaucracy grew with the spread of 
the revolutionary ideas, and such unscrupu- 
lous chieftains of the bureaucratic machine as 
Plehve and Bogolyepov frightened the auto- 
cratic government of the Czar so that it soon 
lost its grip upon officialdom. Pobyedonost- 
zev and his pan-Slavist followers are much to 
blame for the unlimited power of these par- 
venus, and even more so the grand dukes 
and Alexiev, who shared in the “graft” dur. 
ing the Japanese War. Two of the most cor- 
rupt newspapers, the Novoe Vremya (of St. 
Petersburg) and the ALoskovskiya Vyedomosti 
(of Moscow) are the organs of the bureau: 
cracy. ‘Trepov is their present chieftain. 
With the help of the worst hooligans of the 
secret organization known as the «Black 
Hundreds,” he is trying to stem the flood 
of the revolution. These bureaucrats are the 
head and front of the Russian reaction. 


The views of four eminent authori- 
ties on different phases of the pres- 
ent Russian crisis (given to the 
press last month) furnish interesting side- 
lights for an understanding of the situation. 
General Trepov, commandant of the imperial 
palace, and by many believed to be the real 
power behind the throne at Peterhof, con- 
sented to be interviewed, early in July, by an 
English correspondent. The general deplored 
the lack of energy displayed by the govern: 
ment in combating the revolutionary move- 
ment. The Duma, he declared, is being used 


General Trepou 
versus 
Prince Urusou. 

























simply as a revolutionary center. He advo- 
cated a reimposition of the censorship and a 
curbing of the powers of the parliament. 
The Jews, he declared, are to blame for all the 
anarchy in Russia, since they provoke Chris- 
tians to violence and then pose as martyrs. 
General Trepov declared, further, against the 
concession of amnesty, and announced his be- 
lief in the loyalty of the troops. The land 
question, he declared, in conclusion, is the 




















PRINCE 8S. D. URUSOV. 


(Who is coming to be known as the Mirabeau of the 
Russian States-General.) 


most important one before Russia. Referring 
toaspeech by Prince Urusov, a Liberal noble 
who was formerly a cabinet minister and is 
now a simple, untitled member of the Duma, 
regarding official incitement to anti-Jew- 
ish demonstrations, General Trepov charged 
Prince Urusov directly with falsehood. In 
reply, Prince Urusov produced documentary 
evidence of official connivance in “ pogroms.” 
His speech to which General Trepov referred 
was delivered in the Duma on June 21, and 
in the course of it this splendid patriot, who 
is being recognized more and more as the 
Mirabeau of the Russian States-General, open- 
ly declared that the Bialystok atrocities were 
planned by the civil and military authorities 
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and carried out by a gang of ruffians im- 
ported for that purpose. The Duma, declared 
Prince Urusov, has tried to be loyal. Its 
members have been ‘trying to raise the Czar 
above and beyond the reach of political pas- 
sions. They were all ready to sink their dif- 
ferences for the national welfare, but they 
felt these hostile dark forces estranging them 
from their sovereign and rendering impossible 
that union of crown and parliament without 
which there could be no peaceful evolution.” 
Count Witte, who is now taking the cure at 
a watering-place in France, gave out an inter- 
view, on July 16, in the course of which he 
expressed doubt as to the authenticity of the 
interview attributed to General Trepov and 
referred to above. Count Witte was not 
sanguine as to the immediate future of his 
country, and could not resist referring to his 
own financial policy, which, he declared, had 
been tested and had proved efficacious. 


Pe am A_ highly significant statement 
Says Leroy- With regard to the Russian situa- 
Beaulieu. tion was that made in Paris, early 

in July, by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, di- 
rector of the Institute of France, author of a 
history of Russia, and, after Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, recognized as the best-in- 
formed man in western Europe concerning 
the history and present condition of the Rus- 
sian Empire. M. Leroy-Beaulieu compared 
the Russian situation with the condition of 
affairs in France in 1789, and declared it his 
belief that the actual revolution had begun 
that would, in the end, overwhelm the Ro- 
manov dynasty. 


It is no crisis that can be measured by days, 
weeks, or months, but a vast and complete transi- 
tion resembling that of the French Revolution. ... 
If the government does not satisfy the nation’s de- 
mands, catastrophes of the gravest nature are ahead 
for Russia. ... Arbitrary autocracy is doomed. All 
that the present monarchy can save at the best is 
power within constitutional or well-defined limits. 
The Emperor has good intentions, but he knows 
very little of his own country outside of the limits 
of the palaces. He is always hesitating, is himself 
terrified by the example of the French Revolution, 
and does not wish to have the same end as Louis 
XVI., although he forgets that Charles I. of Eng- 
land arrived at a similar end by another route. Per- 
haps it is already too late to save the dynasty from 
going down with the autocracy, but the Emperor 
might stay the storm by permitting the formation 
of a ministry representing parliament, which repre- 
sents the people. He has already lost much time, and 
the feeling of discontent is continually increasing. 


In conclusion, M. Leroy-Beaulieu declared : 
‘Tam inclined to believe that this revolution 
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will continue in various stages of intensity 
for ten or perhaps twenty years, owing to 
the magnitude of the questions involved and 
the dangers along tlie way.” 





M. ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


(The French economist and historian, who declares that 
Russia is now in the throes of actual revolution.) 


ii The unqualified statement which 

Russia _Yecently appeared in the Paris 
Disintegrate? Joiusnal, to the effect that during 
the recent visit of the German Kaiser to 
Vienna that monareh and the Austrian Em- 
peror, the Czar being advised of the nature 
of the discussion, came to a definite agree- 
ment to intervene in Poland with armed forces 
in case Russia found it impossible to maintain 
her control over the Poles, and that the three 
Emperors thereafter were to act in concert 
for the maintenance of the status quo in their 
Polish possessions, has emphasized the fact 
that the national groups in the Duma have 
organized, outside of their party affiliations, 
for the advancement of their national inter- 
ests. The Poles and the Baltic province dele- 
gates form one group, the Little Russians an- 
other, and the Armenians, Tatars, Georgians, 
and Cossacks of the Caucasus a third. In- 
deed, the drift toward decentralization is be- 
coming more evident, and indicates the pos- 
sibility of disintegration in the vast Russian 
Empire. Disintegration it is not at all un- 
likely to Le when the soldiers refuse to shoot 





any longer and the grip of the autocracy has 
been finally loosened. 


iiiiaialie From many widely separated por- 

Fearasto tions of the globe come reports 

Foypt. of stirrings among Mohammedan 
peoples which may indicate a revival of Mos- 
lem political power. One of the most sig- 
nificant and serious statements made within 
recent years by a British foreign minister 
was contained in the address of Sir Edward 
Grey before the House of Commons (on July 
5). The minister of foreign affairs, referring 
to the sentences passed upon the Egyptian 
natives for the killing of a British officer 
(resulting in the punishment by execution or 
imprisonment for life of six of the natives), 
made the following declaration : 


All this year, fanatical feeling in Egypt has been 
on the increase. It has not been confined to Egypt, 
but has spread along the north of Africa. It was 
for this reason that a little time ago the garrisons 
had to be increased. The attack on British officers 
which happened recently is something which would 
not have occurred a little time ago and would not 
have occurred to-day but for the fanatical feeling 
which has spread in Egypt this year. . . . We may 
be on the eve of further measures necessary to pro- 
tect Europeans in Egypt, and for the House of Com- 
mons to question the decision of the tribunal in 
Egypt, composed of the highest English and Egyp- 
tian judges, is bound to have the effect of weakening 
the authority of the Egyptian government. As 
things are now, I say deliberately and with a full 
sense of responsibility that if the House does any- 
thing at this moment to weaken or destroy the au- 
thority of the government as it exists in Egypt, you 
will be face to face with a very serious situation, 
because if the fanatical feeling in Egypt gets the 
better of the constituted authority of the Egyptian 
government you will be face to face with the neces- 
sity for extreme measures. 


‘The anti-foreign fanaticism of the Egyptian 
fellaheen (peasantry) is increasing, according 
to later reports, and Lord Cromer, the Brit- 
ish agent in Egypt, and his advisers, it is re- 
ported, have prepared elaborate plans for 
strengthening the British army in that coun- 


try and for establishing various new military | 


posts in the Sudan. 


It is not an uprising of the natives 
of Egypt alone that is feared, but 
a general “jehad,” or holy war, of 
all the Mussulmans under British rule. The 
Turkish Sultan has had a good deal of trouble 
with his revolting subjects in Arabia, and in 
this Arabian revolt, as well as in the recent 
clash between Turks and Persians on the 
border, certain keen observers of Oriental 


The Dreaded 
Moslem 
Uprising. 
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olitics believe they see outlines of a vast 
anti British conspiracy, the first signs of 
iwhich were made evident in the claims of the 
Porte in the recent matter of the disputed 
Fpoundary in the Sinai peninsula. Under 
Great Britain’s sway in India there are more 
Bihan one hundred millions of Mohammedans, 
fp who would without doubt join their forces 
with the thirty-five or forty millions of Mo- 
5 | hammedans about the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean in. case of a religious war. ‘The 
'Maghzen, the dominant political caste in 
| Morocco, in approving the Algeciras protocol 
‘(which they did on June 14), has, it is re- 
| ported, made reservations (and published the 
‘fact to the wild tribesmen in the interior) 
‘which will not prevent their joining their 
Mohammedan brethren in case of an upris- 
ing. Besides, there are millions more fol- 
lowers of the Prophet in Afghanistan, and all 
have had their religious enthusiasm aroused 
| by Japan's great victory over the “white Rus- 
‘sians of the north.” “he world may be on 
the eve of some new, vast and terrible racial 
upheaval in the East. 


Palestine ~s4teY the sickening Bialystok mas- 
Itself as the Sacre, early in June, immense num- 

Men tiet. berg of Russian Jews,—num bers, 
in fact, vastly greater than at any other time 
in Russian history,—crossed the European 
frontiers of the empire; and England, Ger- 
many, and France, as well as this country, 
have had added emphasis laid upon the ques- 
tion of what should be done with Jewish im- 
migration. Several conferences of Zionists 
in the United States and Canada, during re- 
cent weeks, have redirected the attention of 


the Hebrew dream of reoccupying Palestine. 
There now seems to be real basis for the hope 
that the dream may some day become a reality. 
\t the seventh annual convention of the Fed- 
eration of Zionist Societies of Canada, held 
at Toronto early in July, it was announced 
authoritatively that the Sultan of Turkey had 





| 


revoked the laws forbidding Jews to settle in 
Palestine. Quite recently the Jerusalem cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Mail tele- 
graphed that the influx of Jews into Palestine 
during the past few months had been remark- 
able. Many thousands are coming from 
Russia every week. They are settling east of 
the river Jordan, and, in the opinion of this 








correspondent, are gradually but surely re- 
gaining possession of the land of their fathers. 
British and American consular officers, in their 
tecent reports on the Holy Land, record evi- 
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the Gentile as well as the Jewish world to- 
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dence of prosperous conditions, and British 
trade annuals for 1905 show trade improve- 
ment at all Mediterranean ports in Asiatic 
Turkey. At Jaffa, especially, business has 
greatly increased. There are good crops, and 
exports of cereals, fruits, and wine, and the 
land seems to be again literally enjoying the 
proverbial milk and honey. 


How much of the real progress of 
the world, progress which consists 
in ethical advance and in the wide- 
spread recognition of human brotherhood, has 
been achieved during these summer months 
of the year 1906 can be read from three cable 
dispatches printed in obscure corners of the 
daily newspapers,—all, by a striking coinci- 
dence, on the same day. Item number one: 
The government of Siam has inaugurated a 
systematic crusade against gambling, which 
has been one of the worst vices of the Siamese 
people, and heretofore connived at by the gov- 
ernment, for purposes of revenue. Now, how- 
ever, if the Christian nations will consent to 
a readjustment of Siam’s tariff, the govern- 
ment promises to abolish all gambling-places 
throughout the kingdom, beginning April 1, 
next. Item number two: A really remark- 
able illustration of the humanitarian feeling 
of Japanese Buddhists and Shintoists toward 
Christians in Japan is furnished by the deci- 
sion of the recent conference of priests of 
these faiths, held at Tokio (concluding on 
July 16), to contribute voluntarily to the cost 
of rebuilding the Christian church which was 
destroyed in the riots over the Russian peace 
terms in the Japanese capital, last September. 
Item number three: Mrs. Mary Labaree, 
whose husband, Rev. Benjamin W. Labaree, 
formerly a missionary to Persia, was mur- 
dered some months ago by religious fanatics, 
has protested to the American minister at 
Teheran against the exaction by the United 
States Governmentof an indemnity of $50,000. 
Mrs. Labaree believes that the Persian Gov- 
ernment should be held responsible for its 
failure to protect missionaries, but this, fine 
Christian lady, because of the sacredness of 
her husband's mission, and also because of the 
fact that such an indemnity would be regarded 
as “blood money” and be extorted: from the 
innocent people of the province where the 
murder was committed, declares her unwilling- 
ness to accept such indemnity. Such facts as 
these deserve record, even at the cost of 


‘‘ Progress 
of the 
World.’’ 


omitting something from the chronicle of war 
scares and the daily story of commercial com- 
petition. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From June 19 to July 19, 1906.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


June 19.—The Senate lays on the table the House 
amendments to the meat-inspection amendment to 
the agricultural bill....The House adopts a substi- 
tute for the Senate meat-inspection amendment to 
the agricultural bill and passes a bill defining the 
conditions under which witnesses in trials affecting 
corporations may have immunity from prosecution. 

June 20.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) 
speaks in favor of rigid inspection of the packing 
houses....The House passes the bill appropriating 
$25,000 for the President’s traveling expenses. 

June 21.—The Senate passes the bill for a lock 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama, after defeating 
the sea-level project by a vote of 36 to 31....The 
House begins debate on the pure-food bill. 

June 22.—The Senate passes the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill and the bill appropriating $25,000 
forthe President’s traveling expenses. ...The House 
debates the pure-food bill. 

June 23.—The Senate sends to conference the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, with the Beveridge 
meat-inspection amendment....The House, by a vote 
of 240 to 17, passes the pure-food bill, and adopts the 
conference report on the railroad-rate bill by a vote 
of 216 to 4. : 

June 25.—The Senate orders the investigation of 
grain elevators by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.... The House debates the immigration bill. 

June 26.—The Senate sends the railroad-rate bill 
back to conference and accepts the naval appropria- 
tion bill conference report....The House passes the 
omnibus public building bill. 

June 27.—The Senate passes the naturalization 
bill.... The House passes the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill and the lock-canal bill. 

June 28.—The Senate passes the public buildings 
and general deficiency appropriation bills....The 
House adopts the conference report on the railroad- 
rate bill, and sustains the action of the House con- 
ferees on meat inspection by a vote of 193 to 45. 

June 29.—The Senate adopts conference reports 
on the railroad-rate, pure-food, and meat- inspection 
bills; the nomination of Franklin K. Lane, of Cali- 
fornia, as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is confirmed....The House adopts final 
conference reports on the meat-inspection amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropriation bill and on 
the pure-food bill. 

June 30.—The first session of the Fifty- ninth 
Congress comes to an end. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN., 


June 19.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington resumes its inquiry into the relations 
between railroads and the coal companies. 

June 20.—The Kentucky State Railroad Commis- 
sion orders a 25 per cent. reduction in freight rates. 
June 21.—The Massachusetts House of Represent- 





atives expels Frank J. Gethro for attemvted brib. 
ery in connection with the anti-bucketshop bill. 

June 22.—Attorney-General Moody announces 
that prosecutions of the Standard Oil Company for 
accepting rebates will soon be begun by the Govern. 
ment. 

June 27.—Attorney-General Moody orders suits 
brought against many railroad companies for viola- 
tion of the safety-appliance law....Pennsylvania 
Democrats nominate Lewis Emery, Jr., for gov. 
ernor and commend William J. Bryan. 


June 28.—The Interstate Commerce Commission § 


begins a weight investigation in New Orleans.... 
Wisconsin Democrats indorse William J. Bryan as 
a Presidential candidate.... Vermont Democratsand 
Independents nominate Percival W. Clement for 
governor .... Massachusetts Prohibitionists nomi- 
nate District Attorney Moran, of Boston, for gov- 
ernor....The National People’s party, in convention 
at St. Louis, issues an address to the people. 

June 29.—President Roosevelt issues an executive 
order making important changes in the methods of 
appointment and promotion for merit in the con 
sular service. 

July 2.—Secretary Wilson takes active steps to 
put the new meat-inspection law into effect. ...Secre 
tary Shaw offers for sale $30,000,000 bonds of the 
Panama Canal loan, to bear interest at the rate of 
2 per cent. and to be dated August 1, 1906. 

July 5.—The appointment of L. R. Wilfley, attor- 
ney-general of the Philippines, as judge of the new 
United States Circuit Court in China is announced 
in Washington. 

July 7.—President Roosevelt appoints Edward E£. 
Clark, chief of the Order of Railway Conductors, a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission.... 
W. R. Hearst announces that he will not be a can- 
didate for President in 1908. 

July 9.—Secretary William H. Taft, in address 
ing the Republicans of North Carolina at Greens 
boro, urges the breaking up of the “solid South” 
....-President Roosevelt appoints Charles Earle, so- 
licitor for the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
to succeed Edwin W. Sims, now United States Dix 
trict Attorney at Chicago....Secretary Wilson holds 
a conference with representatives of leading packing 
houses in Chicago. i 

July 10.—Insurance Superintendent Kelsey, of 
New York State, issues rules governing the ob 
taining of names of policyholders from official lists 
to be filed by mutual companies with the Insurance 
Department....The federal grand jury at Cleveland 
resumes its investigations of alleged violations of 
the interstate-commerce law. 

July 13.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
begins an investigation into the grain and elevator 
trade called for by Senate resolutions. 

July 19.—President Roosevelt directs that offi- 
cials in charge of public works are to detect and 
punish violations of the eight-hour law. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-— FOREIGN. 

June 19.—The Progressive party in the Transvaal 
announces its opposition to the new South African 
customs convention....The Cape Colony treasurer 
produces his budget in the Assembly....At the con- 
clusion of M. Clémenceau’s speech in reply to M. 
Jaures, in the French Chamber of Deputies, the 

























THE STENOGRAPHERS’ TABLE IN THE DUMA. 


(Seven women are employed in taking notes of the 
debates and proceedings.) 


Chamber, by a vote of 365 to 78, agrees to the posting 
of the speech throughout France; M. Clémenceau 
says that the government will attempt to fuse the 
aims of capital and labor. 

June 21.—The Russian minister of the interior 
attends the sitting of the Duma to reply to inter- 
pellations and defend the actions of the govern- 
ment....A motion of approval of the government is 
carried in the French Chamber of Deputies by 
vote of 410 to 87. 

June 22.—King Haakon VII. and Queen Maud of 
Norway are crowned at Trondhjem....The Russian 
Duma carries by a large majority a motion calling 
on the government to resign ; it urges the formation 
of a government responsible to parliament. 

June 23.—A great demonstration of British Lib- 
erals is held in Manchester, which is addressed by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Burns, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

June 25.—The Russian Duma passes a resolution 
taking the plans to relieve famine-stricken districts 
out of the hands of the ministry. 

June 26.—The French budget introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies shows a large deficit, which 
may be met by a loan and by increased taxa- 
tion. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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June 29.—The Italian parliament passes a bill re- 
ducing the rate of interest on consols. 

July 1.—In the Panama elections the government 
candidates are successful, except in the city of Pan- 
ama, where the compromise ticket wins. 

July 2.—There is a sharp debate in the British 
House of Commons on a clause of the education bill, 
and a hostile amendment is defeated by a majority 
of only sixteen votes. 

July 3.—The government's agrarian bill is intro- 
duced in the Russian Duma....The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies annuls the election of Count Boni 
de Castellane, on the ground of bribery. 

July 4.—Admiral Rozhestvenski, in order to save 
his staff, enters a plea of guilty to the charge of sur- 
render in the battle of the Sea of Japan. 

















THE LATE ALFRED BEIT. 


(The South African financier.) 


July 6.—The Russian Duma takes the ground 
that measures for famine relief must be met by scal- 
ing down the budget and not by a new loan..... The 
French minister of marine announces that six ar- 
mored vessels will be begun in the present year. 

July 7.—In the British House of Commons, Win- 
ston Churchill, under-secretary for the colonies, 
urges the need of Liberal unity owing to the possi- 
bility of a serious breach with the House of Lords. 

..President Castro, of Venezuela, marks his re- 
sumption of office by releasing the political leat 
ers, except those charged with treason. 

July 8.—The commission of the Russian Duma, 
appointed to decide the question of land for peas- 
ants, decides to recommend to Parliament the ex- 
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propriation of allstate, town, church, and monastery 
lands....The Porto Rican executive council rejects 
the measure of Governor Winthrop which virtually 
placed control of piers in the hands of the Secretary 
of War. 

July 10.—The Russian court-martial at Cronstadt 
acquits Admiral Rozhestvenski ; four officers are 
found guilty of surrendering to the enemy and are 
sentenced to be shot. 

July 12.—Capt. Alfred Dreyfus is completely 
vindicated by the 
French court of 
last resort and 
restored to the 
army. 

July 13.—The 
French Senateand 
Chamber of Depu- 
ties passed by over- 
whelming majori- 
ties bills restoring 
to the army AI- 
fred Dreyfus and 
promoting Colo- 
nel Picquart. 

July 14.— The 
German minister 
of public instruc- 
tion issues an or- 
der applying a de- THE LATE JULES BRETON. 
cree against the (The noted French genre painter.) 
employment of 
members of the Social Democratic party as in- 
structors. - 

July 17.—The Czar approves the famine-relief 
measure passed by the Russian Duma. 

July 18.—The education bill passes the committee 
stage in the British House of Commons. 

July 19.—The conservative element in the Rus- 
sian Duma succeeds in adopting an address to the 
people on the agrarian question. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

June 19.—Peruvian troops invade the {section of 
eastern Ecuador which is disputed territory. 

June 22.—It is announced that Guatemalan troops 
have invaded Salvador. 








June 26.—Congratulations are exchanged bet ween 
President Roosevelt and the Emperor of Japan on the 
completion of the new cable from Guam to Japan. 

June 28.—Four Egyptian natives are hanged and 
five are flogged for the recent attack on British 
officers. 

June 30.—The Pope consents to arbitrate the ter- 
ritorial dispute between Colombia and Peru. 

July 3.—Morris M. Langhorne, of Virginia, is 
appointed secretary of legation at Christiania, 
Norway, and Secretary Norman Hutchinson is 
transferred from Caracas to Stockholm. 

July 5.—In the British House of Commons, Sir 
Edward Grey explains the situation in Egypt and 
the Congo and the meaning of sending British war- 
ships to Cronstadt. 

July 11.—Washington receives formal notice of 
the breaking out of hostilities between Salvador 
and Guatemala. 


July 12.—Tatars attack a monastery and pillage 
the city of Van, in eastern Turkey. 

July 13.—The visit of the British Channel fleet to 
Cronstadt is postponed, the decision having beey 
made at the request of the Russian Government, 

July 14.—Honduras declares war on Guatemala, 

July 17.—An armistice between Guatemala and 
Salvador and Honduras is agreed upon, and plans 
are made for the meeting of peace envoys on board 
the United States cruiser Marblehead. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


June 20.—Turkish troops in Yemen mutiny and 
are forced to return to duty after an engagement in 
which there are heavy losses....Adherents of the 
Sultan of Morocco make an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate Bu Hamara, the pretender....A party 
of German journalists arrive in London as guests of 
the Anglo-German Friendship Committee....The 
Belfast steamer Empress is sunk in the Channel by 
collision with the steamer Graphic. 

June 21.—A strike begins at the Haviland porce- 
lain factory at Limoges, France....The Fall River 
cotton manufacturers avert a strike by grantinga 
14 per cent. increase in wages demanded by the 
operators.... Prince Urusov makes startling revela- 
tions as to the official organization of Jewish mas- 
sacres in Russia. 

June 23.—The British battleship Agamemnon is 
launched in the Clyde. 

June 27.—An earthquake shock is experienced in 
South Wales....The International Cotton Congress 
at Bremen decides that it is necessary to broaden 
the sources of supply. 


June 28.—The sanitary committee of the corpora- | 


tion of the city of London submits a report. recom- 
mending compulsory inspection of animals killed 
for human food. 

June 29.—The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science begins its sessions at Ithaca, 
N. Y....A strike of iron-mill workers throughout 
the Kastern States is ordered from the union’s head- 
quarters, at Lancaster, Pa. 

June 30.—President Roosevelt leaves Washington 
for Oyster Bay, his summer home. 

July 1.—In a railroad wreck at Salisbury, Eng- 
land, of the American Line’s steamer train, carrying 
passengers of the New York from Plymouth to 
London, twenty-seven persons are killed, twenty- 
three of whom are Americans....The Wellman Are- 
tic steamer Frithjof arrives at Tromsé, where the 
airship shed will be erected....The Duke and Duch- 
ess of Aosta lay the corner-stone for a new village on 
the slope of Vesuvius. 

July 2.—John D. Rockefeller presents to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the largest collection of Paleozoic 
fossils in the country. 

July 3.—British columnsin Natal meet the Zulu 
vanguard and kill 350 of the rebels....Secretary 
Root leaves Washington to begin his trip to South 
America to attend the Pan-American Conference at 
Rio Janeiro. 

July 4.—President Roosevelt delivers au Inde- 
pendence Day address at Oyster Bay.... William 
Jennings Bryan speaks on “The White Man’ Bur 
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den” at a dinner given by the American Society in 
London....A son is born to the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany. 

July 6.—A report of Illinois business men and 
pathological experts on conditions in the packing 
houses is made public in Chicago. 

July 8.—United States cruiser Charleston, with 
Secretary Root on board, arrives at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, having made the run from New York in three 
days and nineteen hours. 

July 10.—A memorial service for those killed in 
the railroad wreck at Salisbury, England, is held at 
St. Paul’s, London....The voyage of the dry-dock 
Dewey from Chesapeake Bay to the Philippines ends 
after 193 days. 

July 11.—The Russian Vice-Admiral Chuknin is 
assassinated at Sevastopol....A congress of the 
chambers of commerce of the British Empire passes 
a resolution providing for preferential treatment on 
a reciprocal basis....Secretary Taft delivers an ad- 
dress on the Panama Canal before the Ohio Bar 
Association at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

July 16.—The coroner’s jury at Salisbury, Eng- 
{and, brings in a verdict that the wreck of the Plym- 
outh express on July 1 was due to high speed. 

July 18.—The work of copying the names of about 
1,800,000 of the policyholders of the New York Life 
and Mutual Life Insurance companies is begun at 
Albany, N. Y. 

July 19.—The burning of a whiskey warehouse in 
Dundee, Scotland, causes the loss of $1,250,000... 
Secretary Taft issues a temporary permit to certain 
power companies to take water from the Niagara 
River and to import electrical current from Canada. 


OBITUARY. 


June 20.—George J. Snelus, of London, the metal- 
lurgist, 69. 

June 21.—Capt. C. S. Cole, of Corning, N. Y., 
a prominent politician of New York State, 70. 

June 22.—Rev. Dr. George Barker Stevens, Yale 
Divinity School, 52. 

June 23.—The Duke of Almodovar, Spanish min- 
ister of foreign affairs, 52....Col. George C. Cabell, 
ex-Congressman from Virginia, 69....Alberto Rositi, 
of New York, composer and bandmaster, 35....Dr. 
Joseph Kérisy, of Budapest, the noted municipal 
statistician, 62. 

June 24.—Col. James Regan, of the Ninth Infan- 
try, U.S.A., 72. 

June 25.—Stanford White, architect, of New 
York, 53. 

June 26.—Ex-Judge Nathaniel Shipman, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., 78.... Budgett Meakin, of London, 
writer and lecturer on industrial betterment, 40.... 
Alexander Muir, author of Canada’s national hymn, 
‘*The Maple Leaf,” 72. 

June 27.—Thomas E. Waggaman, Washington, 
D. C., 69. 

June 28.—Dr. Robert Craik, former dean of the 
medical faculty of McGill University, 77. 

June 29.—Henry D. Perky, founder of Oread In- 
stitute, in Baltimore County, Maryland, 63....Rev. 
Dr. Judson Smith, corresponding secretary of the 
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American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 69....Ex-Congressman Frederick W. Kalb- 
fleisch, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 68....Rev. Dr. William 
Alexander, of San Anselmo, Cal., 75... .2 Albert Sorel, 
the historian, 64. 


June 30.—Capt. Hank Haff, veteran skipper and 
commander of American cup defenders, 75....Rt. 
Hon. Charles Owen O’Conor Don, M.P. for Roscom- 
mon, Ireland, 68. 

July 1.—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. for Camborne 
Division of Cornwall, 77....Manuel Garcia, profes- 
sor of singing and inventor of the laryngoscope, 101. 

July 2.—Andrew V. 8. Anthony, noted wood en- 
graver of New York and Boston, 72. 

July 4.—Prof. Henry A. Ward, of Chicago, the 
well-known naturalist, 72.... George H. Robin- 
son, of Montana, the mining engineer and promot- 
er, 58. 

July 5.—Jules Adolphe Breton, the genre painter, 


N. Y., widow of Gen. Thomas F. Meagher, 76.... 
Alfred Vincent, of Geneva, Switzerland, member of 
the Federal Council and vice-president of the Red 
Cross Conference. 

July 6.—Prof. Christopher C. Langdell, of the Har- 
vard Law School, 80....Naval Constructor Joseph 
J. Woodward, of the Board of Inspection and Sur- 
vey....Major-General Meckel, formerly professor of 
military tactics in Japan. 

July 7.—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel West, a widely 
known minister of the Presbyterian Church, 82.... 
Major William H. Paddock, a well-known news- 
paper man of Albany, N. Y., 58. 

July 9.—Congressman Henry C. Adams, of Wis- 
consin, 56....James H. Tuckerman, of the staff of 
the New York Tribune, writer on turf subjects and 
dogs, 33....Brig.-Gen. Louis Henry Rucker, U.S.A., 
retired, 64....Lieut.-Col. John Sashoal Witcher, 
U.S.A., retired, 62. 

July 10.—Andrew R. Culver, of New York, 
originator of the plan to make Coney Island a sea- 
side resort, 74. 

July 13.—Loring Coes, of Worcester, Mass., in- 
ventor of the Coes wrench, and manufacturer, 94 
....Dr. Carl Sattler, one of the leaders of the Na- 
tional Liberal party in the German Reichstag. 


July 14.—William H. Busbey, well-known news- 
paper man on the staff of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
67. 

July 16.—Alfred Beit, the South African finan- 
cier, 53....City Magistrate Clarence W. Meade, of 
New York, 64. 

July 17.—Dr. Carlos Pelligrini, former president 
of Argentina. 

July 18.—Lady Curzon (formerly Miss Mary Lei- 
ter, of Chicago)....Gen. James Gwyn, a veteran 
of the Civil War, 78....Rev. Edwin F. See, general 
secretary of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 46....Major John William 
DeForest, Civil War veteran and author, 80. 

July 19.—Michael H. Cardozo, well-known lawyer 
of New York, who had been named by a committee 
of lawyers for the Supreme Court bench, 55.... 
Waiter S. Logan, a New York lawyer and at one 
time leader of the New York Democracy, 59. 
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‘Politics makes strange belfellows.”” But—— 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). , 
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“OF COURSE NOT, COLONEL.” 
From the World (New York). 
(Although it is coming to be regarded as highly , 
probable that Mr. Bryan will be the Presidential candi- 


date of the Democratic party in 1908, that gentleman 
From the Evening Mail (New York). prefers to not commit himself so far in advance.) 


PuzzLE: Why do they look so sad ? 
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Uncxie Sam: “Hey, neighbor! Want me to stop it 
for you? ”*—From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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A NEW STAR ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. A PREMATURE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 
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PRESIDENTIAL TRANSPORTATION. 
Tae G. O, P. ELEPHANT: ‘‘Come, Mr. President, I'll furnish you another free ride if you'll just get aboard.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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UNCLE SAM AS THE MAGICIAN. 
From the Evening Herald (Duluth). 
AS 
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* Justice conquers evermore.”—EMERSON. 


From the Leader (Cleveland). 




















THEY FANCY THEY CAN STOP TIIE SMOKE BY STOPPING 
UP THE CHIMNEY. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


UNcLE Sam: “ Well, anyhow, the flag will get there!” 


From the Press (Philadelphia). 


With Lieutenant Peary seeking the Pole by ship and 

dog-sledge and Mr. Walter Wellman soon to venture 

; from Spitzbergen in his dirigible balloon, the question 

THE DELAYED WEDDING. may be settled sooner than the world imagines. At any 
From the World (New York). rate, it is now between two Americans, 
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FRANCE REMOVING THE STAIN. 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
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RESTORED. 


‘Pardon, Monsieur le Capitaine, these are yours, I 
think.”—From the Herald (Boston). 












































A CABINET MINISTER IN RUSSIA. 


Formerly, the minister was comfortably settled. 


Now, he is ready to turn out at any moment. 


From Slovo (St. Petersburg). 


“THE two facts which absorbed the attention of 

Europe during July were the rehabilitation of 
Dreyfus in France and the long-drawn-out struggle 
in Russia between the crown and parliament. The 
restitution made to Dreyfus, though long delayed, 
is recognized and used by the cartoonists as the oc- 





casion for complimenting France. Any day may 
see the fall of the Goremykin ministry in Russia. 
Cabinets are not such stable institutions in the land 
of the Czar as they were formerly, a fact which is 
brought out by a clever cartoon in the Slovo; which 
we reproduce above, 





WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS—TEACHER, 
PHILOSOPHER, FRIEND. 


BY JAMES H. CANFIELD. 


HEN older members of the National 
Educational Association meet one an- 
other during opening hours of one of the 
conventions of that organization, almost the 
first question asked will be, “Is Harris 
here?” and during earlier sessions the in- 
variable request of new members is, “ Will 
you be kind enough to point out Dr. Harris?” 
It is worthy of note that.1f it were understood 
that he was to be present at any educational 
gathering in England or France or Germany 
these same inquiries would be made, with 
quite as much interest, though perhaps with 
not the same quality of personal affection. 

Wilham Torrey Harris, who has just with- 
drawn from the position of United States 
Commissioner of Education, after seventeen 
years of most acceptable service, and who 
honors the Carnegie retirement fund by his 
acceptance of the first selection made by its 
trustees, 1s without doubt one of the most 
widely known, one of the most universally 
beloved, and one of the most influential edu- 
cators of this or any other country. Rising 
rapidly from a teacher’s position to the super- 
intendency of the city schools in which he be- 
gan his educational work, withdrawing at the 
end of twenty-three years’ service with a 
reputation which was already international 
and which covered not only the entire field 
of education but that of philosophy, one of 
the founders of the Concord School, brilliant 
lecturer and writer on all phases of pedagogy 
and psychology, so long the highest educa- 
tional officer recognized by the central govern- 
ment of this country, just entering his seventy- 
first year in such health and strength of 
mind and body that we have a right to expect 
many more years of intellectual activity—he 
stands at the very forefront of American edu- 
cators and men of power. Perhaps there is 
no person in this country to-day who unites 
as many qualities and characteristics which 
make for strength and influence, both per- 
sonal and official, as does he. 

Dr. Harris was born on a Connecticut farm, 
shut away by timber lines from the outer 
world, thirty miles at least from what could 
even by courtesy be called a city, and at 
least a milefrom the nearest neighbor, In 


many respects that was a typical lonesome 
New England farm which was his home for 
practically his first sixteen years. He came 
of excellent stock, inheriting, both from his 
immediate and remote ancestors, not only 
mental power, but one of those iron constitu 
tions that apparently can endure almost with. 
out limit any stress or strain of willing activ 
ity. He was always precocious, without the 
offensiveness so generally displayed with this 
characteristic. He began attending the sum 
mer session of the district school, a mile and 
a half away, when he was only four years old. 
At five he could read readily, and had com 
mitted to memory most of the contents of the 
text books that had been placed in his hands. 
A year later he stumbled upon an old Latin 
reader, and without the knowledge of his 
family or, his teacher committed to memory 
long lists of Latin sentences and phrases, 
which he used to recite on occasion,—on 
provocation, one may almost write,—to the 
surprise of those who heard him. In_ his 
eighth, ninth, and tenth years he went to 
school in Providence, R. I. ; and in his thir- 
teenth year began to know something of the 
work of the local academies—attending one 
term in each of at least five different institu- 
tions, in his efforts to find that which really 
interested him. At seventeen he entered 
Phillips Academy, at Andover, where he was 
prepared for Yale. Meanwhile, he had taught 
school two winters, after the New England 
fashion, and had already laid the foundation 
for his successful later educational life. 

At Yale he rebelled against the fixedness 
of the course, and was especially dissatisfied 
with the attention paid to the classics and to 
the literatures in general. He was anxious 
to know more of science, of nature—and this 
feeling he himself says finally so overmastered 
him that at the end of something more than 
two years he withdrew from college. He had 
always been interested in what was then 
known as natural philosophy, from his first 
introduction to 1ts study at one of the acade- 
mies. In the construction of apparatus for 
his own use and pleasure he had shown much 
ingenuity,—buying lenses of the local dealer 
In spectacles. making his own tubes, and put- 
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ting the two together to 
form a rough but effective 
telescope. He thus early 
showed that interest in 
astronomy which led him 
afterward, in St. Louis, to 
set up a telescope of his 
own and give much atten: 
tion to astronomical investi- 
gation and research. 

Leaving Yale, a good 
fortune attending Ameri- 
can public education led 
him to St. Louis. Here he 
spent nearly a quarter of a 
century, as teacher, princi- 
pal, assistant superintend- 
ent, and superintendent, — 
all in the service of the pub- 
lic schools. Undoubtedly 
the mixture of population 
of that city, where the men 
of New England came 1n 
direct contact with the men 
of the South and both were 
impressed and affected by 
the descendants of the old 
French voyageurs and hy 
the later Germans, exerted 
a great influence upon Dr. 
Harris, and went far toward 
making him the cosmopoli- 
tan that he has always been. 
ilis reports as superintend 
ent, which position he held 
for twelve years, were mod- 
els of clearness and of thie 
highest and most advanced 
forms of sound educational theory and prac 
tice. He introduced the kindergarten and 
carried it with unusual favor, and long be- 
fore such a thing was thought of elsewhere in 
this country he worked out most carefully and 
successfully a detailed scheme of nature-study 
for the public schools. 

It was at St. Louis, in 1867, that he estab- 
lished the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
the first periodical of its kind ever published 
in the English language. It is said that 
this was the result of a refusal on the part of 
the <Adlantic Monthly to publish an article 
which Dr, Harris had written criticising some 
of the earlier works of Herbert Spencer. The 
young philosopher was determined to be 
heard even if he was obliged to become his 
own editor and publisher—and his deter- 
mination, maintained to this day (for he has 
never relinquished the control of this maga- 
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DR. WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS, 


zine), has given the world of speculative 
philosophy one of its most able and satisfac 
tory publications. 

He resigned the superintendency of the St. 
Louis public schools because of what was 
thought to be failing health. With his philo- 
sophic turn of mind, himself a New Englander 
by birth and temperament, and desiring a 
quiet spot where he could continue his studies 
and could find opportunity to record his opin- 
ions and conclusions on educational and philo- 
sophic themes, it was very natural that he 
should turn to Concord as his home. There 
he became one of the founders of the Schou! 
of Philosophy as well as one of its most 
brilliant lecturers; and there he lived for 
nearly nine years. Before leaving St. Louis 
he had not only started the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, but had published his own 
‘ Introduction to Philosophy,” had edited tire 
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department of philosophy in Johnson’s « Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia,” contributing something 
more than forty of the articles ; had issued 
the first voluine of Hegel’s « Logic,” in trans- 
lation and paraphrase, and in a large number 
of articles and addresses had shown himself 
possessed of a mind of remarkable activity, 
inaster of one of the broadest fields, writing 
with a vigor and clarity which were rare in- 
deed. Already he was exerting a most pro- 
found influence upon the teachers and the 
pullic-school system of the entire country, 
and was quoted more frequently and with 
more approval by educational journals and by 
public-sehool teachers than any other Amer- 
ican—not even excepting Horace Mann. In 
1878 he was received with unusual distinction 
at the Paris Exposition, where his reports as 
superintendent of the St. Louis schools, con- 
tributed to the educational exhibit of the 
United States, won for him the honorary title 
of Officier de Academie. In 1880 he re- 
visited Europe, representing the United States 
Bureau of Education at the great Congress of 
Kdueators held at Brussels ; and in 1889 he 
again represented the Bureau of Education at 
tlie second Paris Exposition, and was honored 
by the French Government with the title of 
Officier de I’ Instruction Publique. 

In 1889, President Harrison appointed Dr. 
Harris United States Commissioner of Edu- 
‘Cation, a position which he has held until this 
present summer, when he resigned to profit 
by the intelligent and generous forethought 
which created the Carnegie pension fund. 
During these years of the commissionership, 
Dr. Harris repeated his success at St. Louis, 
his reports being of most profound interest 
and value in all educational circles. Though 
this office has no educational supervision or 
authority, and in the hands of some men would 
be nothing more than a bureau of statistics, 
gathered and presented in a perfunctory way, 
Dr. Harris made every report a distinct con- 
tribution to the cause of public education, 
interesting and engaging in the highest de- 
gree, stimulating all who have studied them 
aright, and through these printed pages ac- 
complished extraordinary results in the way 
of arousing professional spirit, esprit de corps, 
and a desire for a constantly improved edu- 
‘Gational service, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Harris’ personality has been a great 
element in his success. ‘The interpreter of 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, there has 
never been 4 moment that “he was not ready 
and more than willing to mect in delightful 
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and helpful conference any of the youngest 
and most obscure of the teaching profession. - 
His remarkable success in the world of specu. 
lative philosophy has never for a moment 
turned him away from a careful and helpful 
consideration of all the practical details of 
public education. His vast fund of informa- 
tion has ever been at the service of any one 
who could have the pleasure of meeting him 
personally, and he has always been one of the 
most accessible of men. His kindly, genial 
nature has never seemed overclouded by per- 
sonal ambition ; though not infrequently and 
properly indignant, he has rarely shown irri- 
tation ; and while standing inflexibly for all 
that he believed to be best and most desira- 
ble, he has made no enemies and has alien- 
ated no friends. His whole life has followed 
closely and continuously the highest line of 
his own thought and experience,—that is, that 
theory and practice, philosophy and action, 
are most closely related, can never be safely 
separated, and that the highest form of phi- 
losophy is the truest and safest if not the only 
guide of even the simplest form of daily life. 
There was general rejoicing in the edu- 
cational world of this country—uin the entire 
educational world, for that matter—when it 
was known that Dr. Harris was willing to 
turn from the office which he had honored so 
long, and in which he had served so faith. 
fully and so efficiently, to the life of greater 
leisure and larger opportunity offered by his 
present position. It is hardly to be expected 
that even under must favorable circumstances 
and with most prolonged days he will be able 
to complete the thousand and one undertak- 
ings of his active and fertile mind ; but far 
more can now be accomplished than has been 
possible heretofore. As great as has been his 
service to education and to philosophy, and 
through both to the world at large, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that his later years 
will prove the crowning glory of a life already 
full to overflowing with ail that is highest 
and best, most helpful, most noble, most lov- 
able. He is indeed whole in himself, a com- 
mon good—a man of amplest influence yet 
clearest of ambitious crime, our greatest yet 
with least pretense ; rich in a saving common 
sense, and, as the greatest only are, in his 
simplicity sublime. His is the good gray head 
which all men know, and his the voice from 
which their omens all men draw. In the great 


battle of the public schools for sound and ef 
fective citizenship le is a tower of strength 
which stands foursquare to all the winds that 
blow. 














HE President has ap- 
pointed as successor 
to Dr. Harris Professor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Ph.D., since 1893 pro: 
fessor of the theory and 
practice of education in 
the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Brown was 
born in Chautauqua 
County, New York, in 
1861, and is hence almost 
exactly at middle life, and 
from the standpoint of 
years is just ready to ren- 
der his most successful 
and acceptable service. 
He was graduated from 
the Illinois State Normal 
University in 1881, after 
the thorough training in 
both science and practice 
of teaching given by that 
institution. In the fall 
after graduation he be- 
came the chief educa- 
tional officer of the public 
schools of Belvidere, IIL, 
a position which he held 
with great acceptance for 
three years. From 1884 
to 1887 he was assistant 
State secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. for Illinois, thus 
coming in close contact 
with the life and thought 
and needs of young men 
in every walk of life 
throughout the entire 
State. He was not yet ready to give up his 
work as a teacher, however, and desiring a 
broader training for that profession, he again 
took up the work of a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and abroad, receiving lis 
doctorate from the University of Halle (Vrus- 
sla) in 1890, 

After a year as principal of the public high 
school of Jackson, Mich., Dr. Brown became 
acting assistant professor of the science and 
art of teaching in the University of Michigan. 
Then came the call to the University of Cali- 
fornia, to the position which he resigned to 
accept his present office. 

In all his educational work, Dr. Brown has 
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been peculiarly sound and trustworthy, let- 
ting praetice wait upon well-considered theory 
and compelling theory to shape itself by and 
to the possibilities of practice. Ile has writ- 
ten and published much,—but not too much, 
—always with a certain clarity of style and 
soundness of reasoning which have been at- 
tractive and convincing. His personal qual- 
itics have made him friends everywhere, and 
there is every prospect that the continuity of 
the work of the Bureau of Education and the 
spirit with which this work has been carried 
by Dr. Harris will be practically unbroken 
under the present administration. This is 
a cause of very general satisfaction. 
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ALADYIN, RUSSIA’S FIRST “WALKING 
DIELEGATE.” 


BY KELLOGG DURLAND. 





























[The one strong, unique, unconventional character of the Russian parliamentary situation is Aladyin, 
“no Christian name is ever given him,—who is leader of the “Group of Toil,” the Left, in the Duma. | 
Aladyin is head of the Russian Labor party, and of the peasant party as well. Mr. Durland writes from f 
St. Petersburg, where he is representing a number of American periodicals in the Duma.—THE EDITOR. ] 
1 
FS eel Odd name. ; 
Odd individuality. f 
Molten lead is less fiery than 
he under stress ;*cooled lead 
less stolid when he is at rest. ! 
The Duma bristles with per- ‘ 
sonalities ; no congressional 
body more. ‘The venerable, t 
the striking, the warrior - ‘ 
like, the statesman-like, the 
plain people in homespun ( 
whose very siinplicity is a ’ 
distinction,—all are there. ] 
Only one stands uniquely ; 
apart,—Aladyin. The West- 
erner casts one glance at 
him and murmurs, “ Walk- 
ing delegate.” He is just 
that type. But this is a type 
new to Russia. Verily, he ? | 
is the first. ] 
‘Who are the most strik- 
ing personalities in the 
Duma?” I asked of four ( 
representative men, Each 1 
one of the four named Ala- ‘ 
dyin first! Yet he is not 
distinguished, not  prepos- - 
sessing, not unusual.  In- ( 
deed, he is essentially com- | 
monplaée, but largely and ( 
intensely commonplace. He s 
is the average man empha- 
sized,—his hopes, his ambi- 
tions, his weaknesses, his 
failings, are all inherently - 
mediocre and bourgeois, But ALADYIN, LEADER OF THE “GROUP OF TOIL”? IN THE RUSSIAN DUMA. 
he burns with that common- (With Dr. Rodichev, the orator-leader of the Constitutional Democrats, he 


represented Russia at the conference of the Interparliamentary Union 


place hope ; he would be a held in London last month.) 


glad martyr to that middle- 
class ambition ; he betrays his weaknesses in In other words, he is a simple, honest man. ( 
his step and in his dulleye; he trips repeated- The analysis of personality is a fatuous thing, ( 
| 
( 





ly over those ordinary failings that acleverer and one may easily go astray by elusive leads 
man would avoid, Of reserve he has little. which promise what they do not reveal. 
Of force he has much. He is fearless to fool. Aladyin has many traits of character that 
hardiness, and outspoken beyond all courtesy. are tangible. But none explains the man. 














He is this, and that, and the other thing— 
all obviously—and yet the man remains an 
enigma. Interests center in him because of 
these paradoxical qualities. 

The very men who sniff at the mention 
of his name are the first to ask, in crises: 
“What's Aladyin’s move?” The govern- 
ment dislikes his bad manners. But that is 
because he has a disagreeable habit of calling 
a spade a spade and trousers “pants.” Ad- 
mittedly poor taste. “Murderer!” «“ Hang- 
man!” shouted Aladyin when an_ official 
refused point-blank to excuse himself from 
finishing his dinner before dispatching a tele- 
gram to stay the execution of a group of 
“rebels,’—the telegram arriving while the 
bodies were yet warm, but too late, alas! to 
save their lives. The unproved guilt, the 
possible innocence, of the men was secondary 
to the dinner of the local administrator. And 
so he was called “ murderer.” 

The Duma passe | an almost unanimous vote 
of censure on the ministers, and requested the 
Emperor to appoint a new ministry whom thie 
people could trust. But still the old ministers 
remained, and with delightful temerity ap- 
peared again in the Duma to make proposals 
which a hostile ]ouse refused to consider. 
“Why do you continue to come here?” 
asked the bold Aladyin. “We do not be- 
lieve in you. We have asked you to resign. 
Why do you come back here to talk to us as 
if we were children?” When the assistant 
minister of the interior again appeared in the 
Duma tribunal Aladyin and his men cried 
out, “Resign! Resign!” And so it comes 
that Aladyin is said to he “no gentleman,” 
and to walk in the lobby with him is bad form. 

“Tf the government refuses an amnesty we 
shall march to the prisons and fling open the 
doors ourselves.” Tut—tut! this is the 
Duma! But Aladyin meant it. Aladyin sees 
only a bloody revolution ahead, and he is 
steeled to meet it. 


‘ ALADYIN SPEAKS TOO LOUD.” 


“See this!” he exclaimed, one afternoon, 
when I met him in the members’ writing- 
room—‘a telegram from home. My own 
father tells me that if we fail to secure am- 
nesty and agrarian reforms his door will 
forever be closed against me. And that my 
constituents who voted for me will hang me 
on the nearest tree if I dare return. This 
from my own father!” He waved the tele- 
gram back and forth. That afternoon he had 
occasion to address the Duna. «He speaks 
altogether too loud,” said a polished chinov- 
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nik next tome. Too loud. Quite right. Ala- 
dyin speaks too loud. His voice carries. 
People listen to him. What is more, they 
believe him,—a lot of them. They will act 
when he says the word. Foolish people ! to 
spread unrest and turmoil through the land. 
It is so much pleasanter and nicer to remain 
still. Sullen perhaps, but tranquil. To get 
what they can out of one dessatine of poor 
land—to make the best of an annual famine— 
to keep up the good old practice of using 
home-fashioned wooden plows ; and pay over 
all the taxes the rulers ask. Yes—Aladyin 
speaks too loud. 

The first time I saw Aladyin close was in 
the Duma tea-rooms. «‘ Here’s Aladyin!” 
exclaimed the man I was with. «“ His wife 
was freed from prison last night.’’ She too 
has heard her husband speak. But now she 
also is speaking. Doubtless in accents too 
high to be ladylike. Last autumn the govern- 
ment thought it time this woman should 
modulate her voice. She was incarcerated. 
No one knows precisely why. When the 
October amnesty was announced she was 
freed. She returned home one morning. 
That evening Aladyin and his wife thought 
to attend a meeting of workingmen. Alady- 
in was delayed on the way a few minutes. 
His wife went on. When within thirty yards 
of the hall Aladyin noticed a commotion and 
paused. Presently the police appeared with 
nearly the whole meeting in custody. One of 
the first brought out was his wife,—she who 
had been freed that morning. Back to prison 
they took her. And there she remained till 
after the Duma sessions had begun, when one 
night her cell-door was flung open and she 
was told she might go. 


LEADER OF THK PEASANT PARTY. 


Aladyin is a peasant—or he was. He is 
the leader of the peasant party in the Duma. 
Indeed, his influence is even wider. He 
heads the Labor party—the workingmen as 
well as the peasants. That is why he is a force 
to be reckoned with. But while he is a peas- 
ant Deputy and peasant leader, he is far from 
being a typical peasant. For one thing, he 
speaks excellent English ; he is also as fluent 
in French as in his native Russian ; I believe 
that he speaks Italian. His boyhood was of 
the kind that has turned out many a sturdy 
man in America.: His parents were of the 
soil—poor to misery—overwhelmed, almost, 
by their poverty and suffering. But the boy 
of the family managed to survive infancy, and 
in due time went to work in the fields. He 
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‘attended the local schools, and toward the 
iperiod of adolescence he became imbued with 
ithe ambition and idealism which have been the 
making of so many boys in history, and de- 
termined to go to college. Animals interested 
ihim on the farm. People interested him as 
his horizon widened. People, more and more, 
«ame to be his passion. He craved to see 
more of them, to be more with them, to do 
for them. To be a doctor scemed a practical 
and worthy way of realizing this ambition ; 
so to the University of Kazan he went. At 
the age of eighteen he was expelled for 
‘doubtful propensities; but he got back 
avain, and eventually completed the first year 
in the faculty of medicine. But Aladyin’s 
mind was too comprehensive and keen to re- 
main concentrated on medicine. It was not 
medicine that interested him anyway,—it was 
people. He studied medicine only that he 
might help people. He could not be blind 
to the condition of the people about him. 
Kazan, like Samara, has native government, 
and Sembirsk, his adopted government, was 
near the annual famine belt. Aladyin saw, 
and failed to keep his opinions to himself. 
Even then he began to speak too loud. An 
uncouth farmer-lad he was doubtless then 
considered. When he went up for his exam- 
ination he was informed that it would be use- 
less. The faculty had determined that he 
might not continue his studies. 


EXPELLED FROM THE UNIVERSITY. 


Undaunted, Aladyin turned to the faculty 
of science. His university career was not 
untroubled, but he managed to stick to it for 
three and one-half years. Then came the 
final expulsion. He had learned much, how- 
ever, in three years, and he was by no means 
dissatisfied. He went at once to the out- 
skirts of Kazan, there to labor among work- 
ingmen. He organized trade-unions. He 
dwelt upon the value and necessity of educa- 
tion. The workingmen listened, and were 
glad to be guided by him, young though he 
was at the time. At last the government de- 
termined to impose a severe lesson upon him, 
—a “children should be seen but not heard ” 
sort of thing. He was arrested, but liberated 
on five hundred doilars’ bail (a goodly sum to 
him) pending the delivering of a verdict. On 
the eve of this announcement he learned what 
the morrow would bring: forth,—four years 
in prison, solitary confinement, followed by 
eight years of exile in the frozen north, in 
the government of Archangel. Here he 
would be allowed seven kopecks a day,—less 
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than four cents,—for food. The prospect did 
not please. He succeeded in crossing the fron. 
tier into Germany, but as he had no money 
he soon came into difficulty with the police, 
Belgium was the nearest point of escape. In 
Brussels he secured work and managed to 
eke out a living for a few months ; then to 
Paris, where he remained one year. Often 
during that time he thought of turning to 
America, and at one time was on the point of 
setting sail when an old employer in Belgium 
sent him word of an opportunity on the tech- 
nical staff of an electrical plant. He seized 
this opportunity, and during the next three 
years he prospered. But Belgium is a wee 


country. Aladyin longed for the open.  Bel- 
gium's borders pressed upon him. London, 


over the narrow water, seemed to call, and he 
answered the call. In London he fared in- 
differently. He did not land on his feet at 
once. It was long before he was comfortable. 
The misery of his childhood days was nearly 
repeated. If his wits were in any. need of 
sharpening, they must soon have taken.a wire 
edge. A more veritable Jack-of-all-trades 
could scarce have been found between West 
Hain and Ealing. At one time he wasa dock 
laborer down along the Victoria Docks,—one 
of John Burns’ men,—the Right Honorable 
John Burns, if you please! Then he was a 
journalist—a stevedore of the pen—a tutor in 
Russian. This last led to his becoming a 
regular instructor in Russian to a group of 
officers. He worked for a time as an electri- 
cian. When hard put to it, he turned doctor. 
Once he did yeoman service for a lawyer, in- 
cidentally picking up many crumbs of useful 
information which are now proving of value 








_in his parliamentary career. 


A LECTURER IN LONDON, 


Aladyin’s spirit through all his vicissitudes 
remained indomitable. As he took to meiii- 
cine that he might help people, so he never 
forgot in his days of struggle that others 
there were who were fighting just as hard as 
he. Nay, some harder—for theirs, } erchance, 
was a losing battle, while he was ever con- 
scious of marching on. However stiff the.way, 
Aladyin always had a spare hour now and 
again for others. .The settlement movement 
was in its prime then, and Toynbee Hall, that 
oldest of social centers, was attracting crowds 
of workingmen. Aladyin felt his element. To 
Toynbee Hall he went, in the heart of White 
chapel. Here he gave three lectures a week 
in natural science, and sometimes a fourth on 
a social, economic, or historical subject. All 
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this time, though he knew it not, he was fit- 
ting himself for the real service of his life— 
in Russia. One cannot live long in Russia 
without coming to have a great faith in the 
mighty hidden forces which sweep on the 
destinies of life.—forces incomprehensible in 

their workings, unfathomable in their depth, 

and leading one knows not whither. And not 
merely the elementary streams which are so 
apparent in the country itself, but also the trib- 

utaries Which, flowing into the main stream, 

carry with them contributory forces in the- 
forms of individuals, Aladyin is one such. 

Looking at his life from earliest childhood, 

and especially his life abroad, one is almost 

startled to find how largely even the seem- 

ingly wasted years have all been preparatory 

for the great work which may make or wreck 

an empire. 

Aladyin ever did his share of the world’s 
work, and divided whatever benefit accrued 
to him with his neighbors, regardless of 
nationality, whether in Belgium, in France, 
orin England. This was the nature of the 
man; but, like most Russians, he had a deep 
aud inherent love for his fatherland. He 
wished most of all to loose the shackles from 
off the slaves of his own country. When the 
famous manifesto of last October was issued, 
Aladyin was one of the first to return. He 
came to St. Petersburg eva Finland. He went 
directly to the workingmen, and during the 
December strike hve was one of the leaders. 
Finding the.eye of the police upon him, he 
shortly found it prudent to leave the city. 
He journeyed to Sembirsk, and there found 
his family, of whom he had not had direct 
news in several years. When the Duma elect- 
ors began to be talked of his villagers asked 
him to accept their nomination. He at once 
formed an electoral committee, but upon re- 
ceiving secret information to the effect that 
he might be + taken” at any time he again 
cleared away. He returned to the capital, 
but took up his home on the edge of the Fin- 
nish frontier, and only came to the city by 
day. While here, the election took place in 
his own government, and he found himself re- 
turned to the Duma as a Deputy. Immedi- 
ately upon hearing of this he took steps to 
form a peasant and labor party. His resi- 
dence abroad had shown him the value of or- 
vanization, He gathered the strongest of the 
electedl peasants about him into a kind of 
council, and this body invited all of the pets- 
ant and Labor Deputics to hurry to St. Peters- 
burg in order to perfect the organization as 
rapidly as possible. 
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ALADYIN SWAYS THE LABOR PARTY. 


This group is now the most important in 
the Duma. It has not a majority ; that he- 
longs to the Constitutional Democrats. But 
it has so powerful a minority that it may 
swing any and every vote. If the fortunes 
of political warfare were to give the Consti- 
tutional Democrats a ministry, then the Con- 


stitutional Democrats would become the 
government, and the working group the 
people. For after all is said and done the 


voice of the people is strained for something 
more radical than a constitutional monarchy. 
As things stand now the Constitutional 
Democrats are the Moderates—the Center—of 
the Duma, though to the present government 
this party is rabid and radical enough. The 
Left is the Labor party, and Aladyin sways 
the Labor party. It is a position of great 
power and influence. 

‘Do you call yourself a Socialist 7” I asked 
him, once. 

“A cool-headed Socialist—more or less,” 
he replied. The way he added ‘more or 
less,” with a decided twinkle, was delightful. 
“A kind of Fabian Socialist,” he went on, 
after a thought. Yet he is working for the 
nationalization of all land in Russia, to be 
locally administered. He is fighting for the 
complete abolition of the death penalty in 
Russia. He will be content with nothing 
short of a full amnesty,—amnesty to terrorists 
as well as to lesser political offenders. 

Kach day brings sheaves of telegrams to 
Aladyin from all over the country.  Tele- 
grams from prisons, from whole peasant com- 
munities, from committees, and from indi- 
viduals. ‘* How can I ask for less.” he asked, 
pointing to his littered desk, «when these 
messages keep pouring in upon me? The 
government's policy is one of foelhardiness 
and rashness. The whole people are uniting 
to give battle.” 

Now, this is perfectly true. Only no one 
else speaks so baldly about it in publie,— 
partly because no one else may with impunity. 
To exile or arrest a member of the Duma is 
much more serious than arresting any num- 
ber of ordinary citizens or university profes- 
sors. Aladyin is conscious of his opportunity, 
and he is making the most of it. He knows 
that every word he utters in the Duma is. 
‘arried the length and breadth of Russia. 
That is why he does not curb his tongue,— 
this enfunt terrible of three-and-thirty. That 





‘is why the government insists that “ Aladyin 


speaks too loud.” 








OREGON 





AS A POLITICAL EXPERIMENT 


STATION. 


BY JOSEPH SCHAFER. 


REGON has long had in the country at 
large, and especially on the Pacific slope, 
a reputation for all-around and rather extreme 
conservatism. In this respect she has suf- 
fered much as Indiana did some years ago; in- 
deed. the Posey County “Hoosier,” so familiar 
as the butt of the Central Westerner’s harm- 
less jokes, bears many resemblances to the 
Willamette « Web-footer’’ whose legend was 
so industriously exploited by the Californians 
of thirty years ago. Needless to say, in the 
one case as in the other, the reputation has 
been only partly deserved. There was, it is 
true, a non-progressive element in southern 
Indiana, a distinctive “ Hoosier” class ; but it 
has long since become, if not exactly extinct, 
at least so insignificant as to constitute no 
appreciable obstacle to progress. 

So with the corresponding element in Ore- 
gon; many of that class were “ sure-enough 
pioneers,” who lived on their donation claims 
of 320 or 640 acres, used the rifle in hunting, 
raised a little grain, some vegetables, and a 
few cattle, all with the minimum of labor, and 
cared little about the world outside. 

There are a few survivals of this pioneer 
class still to be found in the Oregon moun- 
tains and in the remote, inaccessible valleys, 
but it would be just as absurd to take them 
as the typical Oregonians as it would be to 
take the Catskill quarryman as the typical 
New Yorker. 

Oregon has unquestionably been conserva- 
tive in some ways, both wisely and unwisely. 
But it is becoming increasingly evident that 
this conservatism was due to the restricted 
opportunities of an undeveloped, sparsely set- 
tled frontier State rather than to any inher- 
ent defect in the enterprise of the people. 
The recent surprising achievements in com- 
mercial and industrial lines, the complete suc- 
cess of the great Lewis and Clark Fair project, 
the organization of development leagues with 
far-reaching plans for future improvements 
in all sections of the State, the splendid growth 
of our public and high school interests,—all 
of these things tend to disprove the accusa- 
tions once so indiscriminately hurled against 
Oregonians as a slow and unprogressive people. 
But 1 there is one proof more convincing than 


any of those mentioned,—the virtual revolu- 
tion in political affairs brought about within 
the past eight years. Of this we propose to 
speak more at length in the present paper. 


MAKING OVER THE STATE CONSTITUTION, 


Less than two years ago we heard a great 
deal of talk about the necessity of revising 
the State constitution, which was described 
as an antiquated, ultra-conservative, absurdly 
out-of-date document. This old instrument, 
drawn up by the fathers of Oregon at the 
Salem convention of 1857, preparatory to thie 
admission of Oregon into the Union, had, it 
was argued, effectually resisted the tendency 
to change so characteristic of these later times. 
Some sections had of necessity to be violated, 
others could not be literally adhered to, while 
a few were admittedly obsolete. It had, when 
created, been as good a constitution as that of 
any Ainerican State, but the passage of half 
a century, marked by such astounding devel- 
opments as those noted in the Pacific North- 
west, had made it inadequate. It was said to 
hamper progress because the more recent 
ideas commonly embodied in such documents 
found no place in it ; these should be grafted 
upon the instrument, while antiquated pas- 
sages should be modernized and obsolete sec- 
tions eliminated. For these purposes many 
favored the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention. 

The views of the revisionists were not whol- 
ly unsound. Certainly, many things in the 
Oregon constitution would bear revision, and 
if a convention could be got together made up 
of men as wise in their generation as were the 
framers of the instrument one can see how 
much good could be done by it. 


THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


But in one respect nearly all of those who 
in recent years discussed the need of revision 
were guilty of a serious misapprehension. 
hey assumed that the constitution had prac: 
tically undergone no change since it was 
issued, nearly » fifty years ago, and mace this 
the main argument for a convention. Now, 
the fact is that for about forty-five years 
there was no alteration whatever in the instru: 

















ment; but at the regular election held in 
June, 1902, an amendment was adopted which 
changed its character fundamentally and ren- 
dered it im some respects the most radical 
instead of the most conservative of the State 
constitutions. This was the so-called “ ini- 
tiative and referendum” amendment, which 
has proved a field of dragons’ teeth to the 
Oregon machine politician. 

The movement for the initiative and refer- 
endum commenced in Oregon about 1892, as 
a feature of the Populistic agitation then so 
strong in the West; the idea, of course, was 
brought from Switzerland. A number of 
attempts to induce the Oregon Legislative 
Assembly to accept the principle proved 
futile. Finally, in the session of 1899, a 
joint resolution was ‘passed by large majori- 
ties proposing a constitutional amendment to 
provide for it. The resolution was reintro- 
duced two years later, as the constitution 
requires, and only one vote was recorded in 
opposition. It then went to the people at 
the general election of 1902 (just ten years 
alter the agitation for it was begun), and was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

The essence of the new provision is found 
in the first sentence of Section 1, Article IV., 
as amended : “The legislative authority of 
the State shall be vested in a Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives, but the people reserve to 
themselves power to propose laws and amend- 
ments to the constitution, and to enact or 
reject the same at the polls, independent of 
the Legislative Assembly, and also reserve 
at their option the power to approve or reject 
at the polls any act of the Legislative Assem- 
bly.” Eight per cent. of the legal voters of 
the State are empowered to propose laws and 
constitutional amendments, which go _ into 
operation on receiving a majority of votes in 
favor at the next general election ; and 5 per 
cent. may demand the referendum on any 
measure (except as to laws necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public health, 
peace, or safety) passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, provided the petitions are filed 
Within ninety days after the close of the 
legislative session at which they were enacted. 

The initiative and referendum amendment 
was not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. It provided, first of all, a way by which 
the constitution could be amended in any par- 
ticular within a reasonable time by the people, 
acting in their legislative capacity. Those 
who were responsible for bringing forward 
the amendment had in mind several important 
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reforms whose enactment into law they be- 
lieved would be made possible only by this 
means. Governor Chamberlain, in his inau- 
gural address delivered in the January follow- 
ing the adoption of the initiative and refer- 
endum, said : 

Legislative contests over the election of United 
States Senators, and lobbies in the interest. of rail- 
way and other corporations, have so obstructed leg- 
islation in years gone by that many laws actually 
demanded have failed of enactment, while others 
absolutely without merit and vicious in their tend- 
ency have found lodgment on our statute books. 
As a means to check these evils, the initiative and 
referendum is to be attempted, and there is no ques- 
tion but that the effect will be beneficial. 


REFORMING THE PRIMARIES. 


One of the reforms for which the amend- 
ment was intended to prepare the way was a 
primary-election system of nominating State, 
county, and local officers. So strong was the 
demand for this reform that in the campaign 
of 1902 both of the leading political partics 
pledged themselves to secure its enactment by 
the Legislature. The question of the popular 
election of United States Senators was also a 
most practical one in Oregon, in view of the 
various legislative ‘‘hold-ups” chargeable to 
the old constitutional method of choosing Sen- 
ators, and as early as 1901 a bill was passed 
providing for a popular vote for United States 
Senator. The People’s Power League, how- 
ever, which had fathered the initiative and 
referendum, resolved upon the enactment of 
a thoroughgoing primary law that should in- 
clude, as an organic feature, the nomination 
and election of Senatorial candidates. So-a 
bill was drawn up and presented to the people 
at the general election in June, 1904, which 
was passed by a great majority. 


RESULTS IN THE LAST ELECTION. 


On the 20th day of April, 1906, the primary 
law was employed for the first time in nomi- 
niting candidates to be voted on at the regu- 
lar election in June, and it is not too much to 
say that by its means political methods in Ore- 
gon have been revolutionized. ‘To a remark- 
able extent, old political leaders who had shown 
undue devotion to private or corporation inter- 
ests were eliminated, while the great parties 
vied with each other in the effort to bring out 
candidates whom the public could trust. The 
measure of success attained is partly illus- 
trated by the disgust with present conditions 
manifested by the beneficiaries of the old sys- 
tem. Bosses out of a job, corruptionists balked 
of their prey, and, it must be confessed, a 
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considerable number of respectable citizens 
apprenticed to time-honored political methods 
invoking curses on the prim ry law. But 
the plain man, whose place has always been 
in the ranks,—who has been a mere * voter” 
in the past, with only the minimum of political 
influence,—wears a pleased expression and 
cheers that political leader, no matter what 
his party affiliations, who declares on the stump 
(as the Republican and Democratic gulerna- 
torial candidates both did) that «the primary- 
election system has come to stay.” 


INCREASED EXPENSES OF CANDIDATES, ° 


The recent trial of the law reveals some 
defects. The most obvious one is the great 
financial burden which it entailed upon candi- 
dates for the higher offices. All those who 
wanted places on the Republican State ticket 
(and these were many, for in Oregon a Repub- 
lican nomination is commonly assumed to he 
equivalent to an election) entered upon an 
alvertising campaign which in a few cases 
proved enormously expensive. The news- 
papers arranged to sell space to candidates at 

‘fixed rates, and nearly all State candidates 
advertised in all local party papers ; copies of 
precinct voting-lists were secured and pam- 
phlet literature sent out in vast quantities to 
all registered party voters ; the metropolitan 
press was freely used for advertising pur- 
poses, and candidates traveled about the State 
to meet voters and secure workers in the dif- 
ferent localities. Just how much was spent by 
each candidate will never be known, but doubt- 
less, with one or two exceptions, no candidate 


on the Republican State ticket got through the” 


preliminary campaign with less than $2,000 ; 
many of them, unquestionably, spent several 
times that amount, and there is a persistent 
rumor that one candidate spent at least $75,- 
000. Corruption has not been charged in 
any case ; the expenditure was legitimate, but 
so large as to deter men of moderate means 
from aspiring to office in the future unless a 
way should be found to make such candida- 
tures less costly. The obvious way is to 
amend the primary law by inserting a section 
limiting the amount that any candidate for a 
particular office can spend in the preliminary 
campaign and providing for the publication 
by each candidate of an itemized expense ac- 
count. If such an amendment is not passed 
by the next Legislature it will certainly be 
proposed by initiative petition, and be adopted 
at the general election in 1908. So there is 
every prospect of the speedy correction of the 
primary law in its one noticeably weak feature. 
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NEW CHOOSING 


SENATORS. 


WAY OF UNITED STATES 


The most interesting thing about the Ore. 
gon primary-election law is its unique pro- 
vision for nominating and electing candidates 
for the United States Senate. The people of 
Oregon had suffered so much from legisla. 
tive * hold-ups” engineered in the interest of 
this or that Senatorial candidate, from the 
enforced loss of a part of their rightful repre. 
sentation in Congress, and in other ways well 
known to those familiar with the modern 
process of electing Senators that they were 
determined, if possible, to abolish this gigan- 
tic evil without waiting for an amendment to 
the national constitution. The method is as 
follows: Each party nominates its candidate 
at the primary election ; the names of tliese 
candidates then go on the State ticket and 
are voted on at the general election. The 
one receiving the plurality is proclaimed as 
the choice of the people. 

Now, it might be supposed that, since the 
United States Constitution vests the election 
of United States Senators in the State legis- 
latures, this election by the people would 
necessarily be regarded as merely a nomina- 
tion or recommendation of the candidate to 
the Legislature. But such is not the fact ; it 
is, so far as we can see, an actual election. 
For under the primary law the people may, 
in nominating men to become members of 
the Legislature, pledge them in writing as 
follows : 

I further state to the people of Oregon, as well as 
to the people of my legislative district, that during 
my term of office I will always vote for that candi- 
date for United States Senator in Congress who has 
received the highest number of the people's votes 
for that position at the general election next pre- 
ceding theelection of a Senator in Congress, without 
regard to my individual preference. 

The law states that «If the candidate should 
be unwilling to sign the above statement 
(called «Statement No. 1”), then he may sign 
the following statement as a part of his peti- 
tion (“Statement No. 2"): 

During my term of office I shall consider the vote 
of the people for United States Senator in Congress 
as nothing more than a recommendation, which I 
shall be at liberty to wholly disregard, if the reason 
for doing so seems to me to be sufficient. 


It is hardly necessary to add that in the 
present state of public opinion very few can- 
didates saw fit, at the recent primary election, 
to sign Statement No. 2. A goodly number 
of Republicans signed a modified Statement 































No. 1, agreeing to vote for the Republican 
voters’ choice ; but so popular was Statement 
No. 1 that the man who refused to sign it 
was at a distinct disadvantage as against a 
competitor who signed it. Moreover, Mr. 
Jonathan Bourne, one of the Republican can- 
didates for United States Senator, made the 
principle of Statement No. 1 the issue in his 
campaign, sending out numerous circulars 
explaining and defending that feature of the 
primary law. The net result of the election 
is that forty-six of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives chosen to the next Legislative As- 
sembly are Statement No. 1” men, which 
makes a majority of one on joint ballot in 
spite of the fact that fifteen Senators, elected 
two years ago, hold over till the next election 
and were not affected by the recent campaign. 


A SENATOR VIRTUALLY ELECTED BY THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Bourne was nominated by the Repub- 
licans at the primary election, and was elected 
in June by a small plurality over his Demo- 
cratic rival, Senator Gearin. It is therefore 
expected that immediately after organization 
the Legislative Assembly will formally elect 
him to the office of United States Senator, 
thus settling the Senatorial question the first 
day of the session, at noon, instead of the last 
day, at midnight, as has been the rule hereto- 
fore. The effect of this “Statement No. 1” 
principle is to make the Legislature a mere 
instrument for registering the popular choice 
for the United States Senate, exactly as the 
Electoral College has long been the instru- 
- nt for registering the popular choice for 

President, and not a body possessing inde- 
pendent electoral powers, as was intended by 
the framers of the Constitution. To be sure, 
the election of Senators is only an incidental 
function of legislatures ; their members are 
chosen, usually after keen party contests, with 
some reference to the position of the parties 
on general questions of legislation. A legis- 
lature is likely to be either Republican or 
Democratic ; in Oregon, it is almost certain 
to he Republican, and it has been objected to 
Statement No. | that it makes no allowance 
for a possible discrepancy between the poli- 
ties of the people’s choice for Senator and 
that of the legislative majority. 


ES, 


NO ‘* HOLD-UPS ATTEMPTED. 


For example, had Senator Gearin received 
a plurality at the recent election,—and he 
lacked less than thirty-two hundred votes of 
having a plurality over Bourne,—woayld the 
L, 2egislature, in which eighty-three members are 
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%epublicans and only. seven Democrats, have 
given him the office at the people's behest ? 
The question cannot be answered, because the 
contingency has not arisen ; but so long as 
the temper of the Oregon people remains as 
ut present we may feel sure that no Senatorial 
“hold-up” will be attempted. Already one 
hears expressed the sentiment that unless the 
legislators redeem their pledges in good faith 
an initiative amendment will be adupted giv- 
ing constituencies the power to recall their 
representatives during the session and substi- 
tute others in their places. With the initia- 
tive and referendum powers in their hands, 
t!.e people can, if they desire, coerce the Leg- 
is!ature into doing their bidding, even to the: 
point of electing a Senator of the opposite po- 
litical faith to that of the legislative majority. 
The whole question turns on the principle that: 
under the operation of Statement No. 1 the 
individual member of the Legislature abdicates 
his electoral function in favor of the people ; 
and his pledge ought to be just as binding 
when the candidate chosen is of the minority 
party as when he is of the majority. Ina 
few months the Legislature will carry to a 
conclusion the first trial of the Oregon method 
of electing Senators ; if it works as antici- 
pated, Oregon will have scored a political tri- 

umph of the first magnitude. 


VOTING ON LOCAL OPTION, WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
AND OTHER PROPOSITIONS. 


In addition to the primary-election law, the 
people voted, in 1904, on an initiative measure 
called the “local-option liquor law,” for en- 
abling the people of counties, precincts, and 
districts to prohibit the sale of intoxicants as 
beverages. The Jill was proposed by the 
Anti-Saloon League, and was carried by a 
substantial majority. With the encourage. 
ment of this law, the temperance element has 
Lecome extremely active in Oregon politics. 
One county and a number of smaller districts 
were cleared of saloons prior to the recent 
election, while at that time eight counties 
‘went dry,” as the expression is here, and a 
total of more than two hundred saloons, 
according to one estimate, will be closed in 
consequence. ‘The liquor dealers proposed 
an initiative law professing to amend, but 
actually designed to repeal, the local-option 
law, and this the people voted down by a 
large majority, as appears from unofficial 
returns, 

Ten other measures were voted on at the 
June election, five of them being constitu- 
tional amendments, four proposed laws, and 
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one the general appropriation bill passed by 
the last Legislature, which went to the people 
on petition, under the referendum, for approv- 
al or rejection. There was an equal-suffrage 
amendment, a bill for the purchase by the 
State of a certain toll road across the Cascades, 
an anti-pass bill, a bill for taxing gross earn- 
ings of sleeping-car companies, refrigerator- 
car companies, and oil companies; another 
for taxing gross earnings of express com- 
panies, telegraph companies, and telephone 
companies ; a constitutional amendment apply- 
ing the initiative and referendum to local, 
special, and municipal laws and parts of laws ; 
one for giving cities and towns sole power to 
enact and amend their charters, another pro- 
viding that the State printer’s salary can be 
fixed at any time, and, lastly, an amendment 
providing a new method of amending the 
State constitution. 


OBJECT-LESSONS IN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The way in which this formidable list of 
subjects was dealt with is highly creditable 
to the Oregon electorate. Several of the 
measures, like equal suffrage, the local-option 
amendment, and the toll-road bill, were de- 
feated by majorities ranging from about 7,500 
to 10,000 ; the others were carried by from 
15,000 to 30,000. In no case was there in- 
difference ; everything points to the fact that 
the ordinary voter studied the questions pro- 
posed, made up his mind before going to the 
polls, and voted independently on all thie 
propositions placed before him. The meas- 
ures have provoked a vast deal of discussion ; 
indeed, it may be said that for a number of 
months past the people of Oregon have all 
been more or less actively engaged in the 
business of legislation. The educational bene- 
fits incident to the system are bound to be 
very important. With a change in the initia- 
tive law perfecting the method of distributing 
copies of proposed measures to the voters, 
there is no reason why every farmers’ club, 
labor union, and lyceum in the State cannot 
become in effect a miniature legislative assem- 
bly. In this way the interests of all sections 


and all classes of the people are bound to re- 
ceive attention ; measures will be proposed 
for submission to the local representatives, 
and others to go before the people at the 
general elections. Already there.is much dis- 
cussion of new reforms,—the correction of 
defects in the primary law, the creation of as 
many representative districts as there are rep. 
resentatives in the Legislature, a law giving 
cities and legislative districts the power to 
recall officers for cause ; some go 8o far as to 
suggest the adoption of the English principle, 
which allows a constituency to select its can- 
didate for the Legislature from any part of the 
State, and allows men to seek election in sev- 
eral constituencies at the same time, insuring 
the return of all the most desirable legis- 
lators. ; 


ABSENCE OF RADICALISM. 


But, with all this political activity, there is 
no evidence of dangerously radical tendencies. 
The people want to make their government as 
perfect as possible, but are not disposed to 
hurry the process unduly. The recent elec- 
tion, indeed, revealed in a striking manner 
their conservative disposition. The defeat of 
the equal-suffrage amendment, and the large 
majority in favor of the general appropriation 
bill, which was almost universally denounced 
when passed by the last Legislature, are illus- 
trations in point. So far from the initiative 
an referendum endangering the stability of 
our institutions, they are likely to act asa 
sobering and steadying influence upon the en 
tire electorate. 

-In conclusion, we remark among the Ore- 
gon people a genuine joy at the discovery of 
their political capabilities. Representative 
government is good, but there is an exhilara- 
tion in direct participation in law-making ; 
the interest is sharpened, the intelligence is 
quickened, moral susceptibilities are aroused. 
The Oregon people are convinced that in the 
double form of government, partly represent- 
ative and partly direct, they have discovered 
the true solution of the problem of self-gov- 
ernment in our American States. 











BOTAFOGO,—A SECTION OF RIO. 


(This view shows one of Rio’s popular driveways.) 





RIO JANEIRO: SCENE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE. 


BY JOHN BARRETT. 


(United States Minister to Colombia.) 


A“ America has its eyes now centered 

upon Rio Janeiro. The Pan-American 
Conference is there in session, and Secretary 
Root makes this great capital of Brazil the 
first stopping-point in his epoch-making visit 
to South America. What is done at this 
congress of American statesmen will have a 
far-reaching effect on the relations of the 
United States with her sister Latin republics. 
There is no more important foreign field 
awaiting our generous attention and thorough 
study than South America. Rio Janeiro, not 
only as the scene of this conference, but as 
the metropolis of the greatest Latin republic, 
deserves our special interest. 

Too little is known in North America con- 
cerning Brazil in general and Rio Janeiro in 
particular. It would be an international bless- 
ing if thousands of our representative citizens 
could accompany our delegates to the Pan- 





_ American Conference, and so not only make 


the acquaintance of Brazilian people, but ac- 
quire knowledge of the vast resources and 
potentialities of our powerful southern neigh- 
bor and ally. Notwithstanding the intelli- 
gence of the readers of this magazine, I doubt 
if many of them realize that Brazil is larger 
than the United States proper, not including 
Alaska ; or, in other words, that Brazil has 
more solid or unbroken area than the United 
States. Again, it is not appreciated that Rio 
Janeiro, the beautiful and unique capital, has 
now a population exceeding eight hundred 
thousand, and is destined to run Buenos Ayres, 
the ambitious metropolis of Argentina, a close 
race to be the premier city of Latin America. 
It is no exaggeration to state that Rio Janeiro 
is growing as fast as any place in the United 
States, with the sole exceptions of New York 
and Chicago. To-day it ranks as the fifth 
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city of the new world, following close after 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Buenos 
Ayres. 

RIO'S WONDERFUL HARBOR. 


Perhaps the one thing that is universally 
known about Rio és that it is located on a mag 
nificent harbor, or bay. Nearly every school- 
child studying geography learns and remém- 
bers this fact. The imagination and picture 
of this location as conceived in the mind of 
every person are, however, surpassed by the 
actual scene itself. It has been my privilege 
to journey around this great world of ours 
three times, visiting nearly every important 
country and port, and I can testify in all truth 
that no other seaport can equal it in grand, 
impressive, and yet practical beauty. It is 
worth the trip from the United States or 
Europe to Rio just to see the entrance to the 
harbor, and then the bay and city standing 
in ideal relation to each other, even if one 
cannot enter and enjoy the town itself. San 
Francisco, Sydney, Cape Town, Gibraltar, 
Hongkong, and our New York have harbors 
or bays that are famous for their charm, but 
Rio Janeiro is in a class of natural and incom- 
parable beauty by itself which none of the 
others can rival. 

If the reader is skeptical of my descrip- 
tion, but can afford to travel a little, let him 
make a trip to South America, going first to 


Rio, then to Buenos Ayres and Santiago in’ 


the south, and, finally, up the west coast via 
Lima and Panama to New York. He can 
easily accomplish the journey in three months, 
and he will deem himself at the end better 
rewarded than if he had spent that time in 
Europe. Fair passenger accommodations on 
small steamers direct from New York to Rio 
Janeiro can be obtained once a month, but 
large, elegant, and fast steamships are leaving 
different European ports nearly every day for 
Rio and Buenos Ayres. Possibly the most 
comfortable route would therefore be via Eu- 
rope. The trip from New York or Southamp- 
ton to Rio requires about fourteen days, with 
occasional and interesting stops at interven- 
ing points. 

The awe and admiration, the expressions 
of wonder and surprise, that are inspired in 
the eyes and words of the visitor entering 
Rio bay as he looks upon the glorious land- 
scape of mountain and water are sustained 
by the view of the city itself and acquaint- 
ance with its features and surroundings. Na- 
ture is flagrantly prodigal with Rio Janeiro, 
and her people not only realize it, but im- 





prove what nature has given them. Possesse«] 
already of a magnificent anchorage and splen- 
did facilities for shipping, the government is 
spending a score of millions of dollars in con- 
structing docks, concrete basins, warehouses, 
and piers that will hold the steamships ani 
sailing vessels of the world. Surrounding 
the sides and back of the city, in contrast to 
the calm waters of the bay, are precipitous 
and lofty mountains towering almost three 
thousand feet directly.above the city, and pro- 
viding, not only wonderland views, but invig- 
orating breezes and health for the inhabitants 
of the warm city below. These have been 
conquered and utilized by the practical Bra- 
zilians through means of easy and rapid me- 
chanical ascent until their very peaks and 
tree-eembowered sides are as much a part of 
the city’s attractions as its church-towers and 
pretty parks and boulevards. If the chief 
peak of the Catskills ran right up into the 
air from Central Park, and there were a cable 
road to carry aloft the heat-suffering New 
Yorkers, there would be almost a counter- 
part of Rio Janeiro and Corcovado. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


This reference to warmth suggests passing 
comment upon the climate and health condi- 
tions of Rio. Probably.no other city on the 
western hemisphere hag” heen more misrepre- 
sented in this respect. Rio is often pictured 
as a steaming tropical city, with continued 
torrid heat and frequent scourges of yellow 
fever. This description is not founded on 
fact. Rio is thirteen hundred miles south of 
the equator and on the edge of the temperate 
zone. Its position corresponds to that of 
Havana, north of the equator. The seasons 
are reversed, and for several months of the 
year—from May to October, the winter period 
—the heat is seldom oppressive, while in the 
other months the breezes from the sea make 
the nights cool. There is always at hand 
immediate escape by water to the many islands 
of the bay, and by land to the’numerous high 
points on the overhanging mountains. The 
death rate is surprisingly low, and yellow 
fever, while often existing, seldom reaches 
the proportion of an epidemic or attacks the 
well-to-do classes. The careful sanitary ad- 
ministration of the government and its excel- 
lent hospitals aid materially in reducing the 
spread of any disease toa minimum. Nobody 
need stay away from Rio for fear of heat, 
yellow fever, or general discomfort. 

Then there is beautiful, fascinating Pe- 
tropolis, about thirty miles distant and three 
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thousand feet higher, easily accessible by rail, 
where the climate and natural surroundings 
are almost ideal. Here the diplomatic corps 
have their homes and offices, and enjoy life 
as if they were spending the summer at New- 
port or Lenox. Its capacious palaces, hand- 
some residences, public buildings, pretty gar- 
dens, pleasing drives, restful paths, and silvery 
streams, all gracefully and contentedly situat- 
ed amid exquisitely verdured hills and moun- 
tains, make it a spot always to be happily re- 
membered by those who have lived there or 
visited its unique locality and environment. 


AN HISTORIC CITY. 


When Secretary Root and the delegates of 
the United States to the Pan-American Con- 
ference set foot within the hospitable limits of 
Rio Janeiro they will be the guests of a city 
whose history goes back with proud record 
three and one-half centuries. Founded, in 
1566, by Estacio de Sa, it has ever been the 
scene of history-making events. Whether asa 
simple provincial town, as the temporary seat 
of the Portuguese crown, as the home of the 
brilliant court of an independent emnipire, or, 
finally, as the prosperous capital of a mighty 
republic, it has figured most conspicuously in 
the development of the new world. The mo- 
ment the visitor lands from his steamer and 
wanders about the streets, avenues, and parks 
of Rio Janeiro he is struck with the influence 
everywhere upon the people of the historical 
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BEAUTIFUL, FASCINATING PETROPOLIS—THIRTY MILES FROM RIO, AND THE HOME OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 


achievements of Brazilian patriotism. The 
nomenclature of public thoroughfares and 
places is essentially inspired by love of coun- 
try, and is a constant lesson in reverence of the 
noble past for the youth of the land. Such 
street and park names as Sete de Setembro, 
Rua Riachuelo, Rua Voluntarios de’ Patria, 
Praca de Republica, Praca Tiradente, Place 
15 de Novembre, and many others of kindred 
significance illustrate this characteristic. The 
city abounds, also, in dignified and imposing 
memorials to the heroes of the nation’s achieve- 
ments, and these are all well executed. The 
Brazilian has an artistic temperament that will 
not permit of the erection of such statuary as 
is often seen in our North American cities. 
The sculptor has perpetuated in Rio by hand- 
some statues and monuments the memory of 
the first Dom Pedro, of Dom José Bonifacio 
de Andrada e Silva, General Osorio, Duque 
de Caxias, and others of worthy prominence. 


FAMOUS STREETS, BUILDINGS, AND PUBLIC 
WORKS. 


Rio Janeiro is never monotonous, but al- 
ways interesting, because of its variety of 
streets, architecture, and scenes. In this way 
it escapes the fault of most Latin-American 
towns, where each street and building looks 
like all others. While the predcminant style 
of thoroughfares is narrow, there are several 
wide avenues, and the intention of the govern- 
ment is to broaden more as fast as it can be 
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done without too great a burden of taxation. 
The new Avenida Central, constructed through 
the heart of the city to the water line of 
the bay, is destined to be one of the most 
leautiful streets in the world. It has been 
built at an enormous cost, due to purchasing 


and tearing down thousands of houses, but, . 


now that it is done, everybody is proud of 
its handsome and’metropolitan expanse. All 
buildings facing upon the Avenida Central 
must be approved by the government both in 
cost and architecture, with the result that its 
entire length will eventually present an har- 
monious and beautiful appearance, like the 
great avenues of Paris and Berlin. A new 
hotel is about to be .constructed that will 
equal the best caravapsaries of the United 
States and Europe, while many new public 
buildings, opera houses, theaters, fashionable 
stores, clubs, etc., will:be located upon its 
handsome sides. sf 

The Rua Ouvidor is possibly the most en- 
tertaining street for the passing traveler. So 
narrow that no vehicles are allowed to pass 
through it, and that the people can almost 
shake hands across its width from balcony to 
balcony, it is, perhaps, the principal shopping, 
financial, club, and political center of the 
metropolis. Upon it are many of the smart- 
est shops, influential banks, and popular clubs. 
Here men gather to discuss the news of the 
day and consider the latest political, social, 
and financial reports. Before the government 
can announce a new policy there are always 
rumors in advance to be heard on the Rua 
Ouvidor, while the final conclusion of the 
street usually decides whether such policy 
will be a success ora failure. If the Rua Ou- 
vidor speaks well of a statesman, financier, 
merchant, actor, or artist, his fame is assured ; 
if its verdict is adverse, he may as well retire 
from the public gaze. It is to be hoped that 
the sentiment of Rua Ouvidor toward the 
United States may always be favorable, and 
that the attitude of our able delegates at the 
Pan-American Conference may aid in the de- 
velopment of such sentiment. 

The public, municipal, and national build- 
iags of Rio Janeiro awaken the admiration of 
che visitor. Bordering on the beautiful Praga 
da Republica are the National Museum, which 
has a world-wide reputation, the City Hall, 
the Mint, and the Grand Central. Railway 
Station,—all fine structures, well adapted to 
their purposes. Others no less notable in 
different parts of the city or suburbs are the 
handsome Cattete Palace, the residence of 
the president of the republic ; the Military 











ONE OF THE ROYAL-PALM AVENUES IN BOTANICAL 
GARDENS, 


(The parent tree was brought from Cuba in 1803.) 


Academy ; Polytechnic School ; Conservatory 
of Music ; Astronomical Observatory ; Na- 
tional Printing Office ; Hospital Misericordia 
and Insane Hospital ; Palace of Agriculture ; 
the Bolsa, the stock exchange of Rio, and 
many new edifices of public and private 
ownership now in course of construction. 
The churches of this capital are the most ele- 
gant and costly in Latin America, and well 
worthy of inspection. Possibly the more in- 
teresting, aside from the massive cathedral, 
are the Candelaria and the Sao Sebastian. The 
former, originally erected in 1600 and rebuilt 
in 1775, can be described as truly magnificent. 
The latter, constructed about the time of the 
foundation of the city, in 1567, is peculiarly 
sacred because it holds the ashes of the 
founder himself, Estacio de Sa. 

The architectural wonder of Rio is the great 
Carioca aqueduct, which stands to-day as 
strong. solid, and enduring as when built— 
150 years ago. Its style and finish remind 
one of the old Roman aqueducts, and it looks 
as if it would last as long in the future as they 
have lasted in the past. By this means, and by 

















THE PAPAW IS INDIGENOUS, AND ITS “ VEGETABLE 
PEPSIN’’ FRUIT IS VERY POPULAR IN R10. 


new systems, RioJaneiroisnowsupplied withan 
abundance of the purest water that is a power- 
ful influence for the health and prosperity of 
its citizens. Good sewerage arrangements, 
which are being continu- 
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wheelers. or + Tilburies,” to take the passen- 
ger speedily and in fair comfort to his desti. 
nation. 

The Botanical Garden is the “show place ” 
of Rio Janeiro proper. The student of na- 
ture’s varied productiveness can here satis!y 
his admiration of beautiful, exquisite, and rare 
flora, while the layman never tires of the 
charm of the plants, flowers, shrubs, and trees. 
We have nothing in the United States to com- 
pare with it, and I have met many American 
and European botanists who have traveled to 
Rio Janeiro for no other purpose than to pur- 
sue their researches in its attractive limits. 
Its Avenue of Palms has been so often pic- 
tured that this feature of the capital is almost 
as well known as the famous harbor, but a 
view of it surpasses the impression made hy 
photographs. The garden is laid out with 
taste, so that the best effect is produced. The 
mingling of lakes and lagoons, narrow paths 
and wide avenues, lofty trees and low plants, 
open lawn and thick jungle, is so well done 
that the wanderer through its windings is 
always fascinated by his surroundings. 


ATTRACTIVE SUBURBS. 


The suburbs of Rio are its salvation in the 
hotter months. They are so located and of 
such kind that they seem to be especially in- 
tended for their purpose by the Creator. The 
high ground, rising in all directions back of 








ally improved and en- 
larged, supplement the 
water-works, and further 
insure the welfare of the 
inhabitants of a metrop- 
olis that is sure some 
day to become a popular 
visiting-point of Ameri- 
cans and Europeans dur- 
ing the Brazilian balmy 
winter months of June— 
September. The excellent 
street-car system which 
has recently been estab- 
lished in Rio enables the 
foreign traveler or native 
to visit easily all scenes 
of interest or find ready 
access to various distant 
sections of residence or 
business; but if rapid 
transit by horse and car- 
riage is preferred, there 
are ever ready the char- 
acteristic covered two- 














THE FAMOUS TAMARURA PALM. 
(In the Botanical Garden, it reaches a height-of over twenty feet.) 

































the city, provides cool sites 
for suburban towns, villas, 
and hotels. Down the ra- 
vines and through the 
breaks of these hills and 
mountains flow never-fail- 
ing streams of water, while 
their sloping sides are cov- 
ered with green and ever- 
cooling vegetation, trees, 
and shrubbery. Corcova- 
do, Gavea, Santa Theresa, 
and Tijuca are words with 
which to conjure in Rio, 
and the unlucky person 
who fails to enjoy the view 
from one of these neighbor- 
ing mountains misses one of 
the grandest panoramas of 
the world. The point most 
easily and commonly visited 
is the summit of Corcova- 
do, but language cannot de- 
scribe the magnificence and 
glory of the scene that 
opens to the eye in all di- 
rections. Onecan gazeand 
gaze for hours and repeat 
the visit continually without 
weariness. Below lie the 
great city, the majestic bay, 
its imposing entrance, the 
numerous graceful islands, 
wile beyond on one side is 
the broad Atlantic, and on 
the other the far sweep of 
the mountainous mainland. 


THE BRAZILIAN PRESS. 


While an article of this kind must neces- 
sarily be only a cursory sketch, it would 
hardly be complete without reference to the 
press of Rio de Janeiro. The Jornal do Com- 
mercio contests with La Prensa of Buenos 
Ayres the first position among South Amer- 
ican newspapers. It is a powerful, brilliant- 
ly edited daily, and has a large circulation 
throughout all Brazil. Its editor is one of 
the best-known men in Latin America, Dr. 
José Carlos Rodrigues. Among other well- 
known and popular papers are the Jornal do 


Brasil, O Patz, and Gazeta da Turde. The- 


leading literary publication is the Revista Bra- 
ziletra, which has a standing in Europe and 
the United States as well as in South America. 


RIO JANEIRO: SCENE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 






THE MANGO TREE WAS INTRODUCED INTO AMERICA FROM THE FAR EAST, AND 
IN THE BOTANICAL GARDEN SOME WONDERFUL SPECIMENS ARE SHOWN. 


Foreign or English interests are represented 
by the Brazilian Review and the [io News, 
whica are well conducted and devoted to 
their purpose. 

I wish, further, in closing to add a word in 
appreciation of the present ambassador of 
Brazil to Washington, Dr. Joaquim Nabuco. 
In all my diplomatic experience in the various 
parts of the world I have never met a man in 
the foreign service of his nation who better 
represented the progressive, cultured element 
of his land. His success in Washington con- 
firms this estimate. But Brazil has an un- 
usual proportion of able, highly educated 
statesmen, and Secretary Root will find as 
brilliant and interesting colaborers for inter- 
national concord in Rio Janeiro as he could 
meet in London, Paris, or Berlin. 
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INCE an immoderate use of the superla- 
tive is so frequently charged against the 
present day writer, and since superlatives will 
be found in abundance hergin, it may be well 
to state at the ofitset that in no instance have 
we attempted to overemphasize the marvel- 
ous, nor do we knowingly exaggerate. In- 
deed, in many respects exaggeration would 
be well-nigh impossible, the real difficulty 
being to select terms of sufficient strength to do 
justice to this huge neighbor of ours, admit- 
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own country; in the southern hemisphere, she 
stands alone. Immense in area, unlimited in 
her natural products, possessing the largest 
wiver system and the vastest forests in thie 
world, producing, moreover, three-fourths of 
the world’s coffee-supply and the greater 
part of its ruabber,—a country containing more 
square leagues of territory than Germany has 
miles, with one province alone three and one- 
half times the size of France,—such is Portu- 
gal’s representative in the new world, a nation 
which, through the hasty judgment of a Papal 
umpire, has spread the Portuguese language 
over one-sixteenth of the earth’s surface. 








EXTENT OF PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 


To appreciate these facts, if we can, let us 
endeavor to vary the comparisons. Brazil has 
an area of 3,280,000 square miles, or that of 
the United States with half of Alaska added. 
This is, approximately, five-sixths of the whole 
of Europe, or almost one hundred times the 
size of the mother country. Compared even 
with Australia, Brazil not only holds her own, 
but has a surplus area that would overlap the 























HON. F. DE P. RODRIGUES ALVES. 


(President of the United States of Brazil.) 


ted, it would seem, but yesterday into the West- 
ern family of repubiics, yet already classed 
with Mexico and Argentina as one of the 
three foremost countries in Latin America. 
In size, and in the ultimate possibilities of 
her resources, of course, Brazil has but one 
rival in the western hemisphere, and that our 
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PROPORTION OF SOUTH AMERICA OCCUPTED BY BRAZIL. 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 


(The short-lived republic of Acre is shaded. Brazil has lately acquired Bolivia’s rights to this valuable territory 
for $10,000,000, but Peru still contests the title.) 


State of Texas, while on her own continent 
she almost equals the combined areas of the 
other twelve republics and colonies, one-half 
of Argentina only having to be deducted. 
This will readily be apparent on consulting 
an atlas, as will the equally astonishing state- 
ment that her extreme length from north to 
south is approximately thirty-eight and one- 
half degrees, or the distance from the northern 
extremity of Maine to the coast of Venezuela. 

Finally, dividing the land area of the new 
world by language into English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese (which includes all but Haiti and 
the small colonial holdings of France, Hol- 
land, and Denmark), we arrive at the follow- 





ing remarkable facts: The United States 
with Alaska, Canada including the islands 
within the Arctic Circle, Newfoundland, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British Honduras, and the various 
British islands of the West Indies make a 
total of 48 per cent. of the whole ; the eight- 
een Spanish-speaking republics, with Porto 
Rico, 30 per cent., Brazil alone making up 
the remainder, or 22 per cent. And yet, to 
the average American, the Portuguese lan- 
guage is regarded practically as a negligible 
quantity, while many of our exporters com- 
placently classify Brazil as Spanish-speaking, 
regarding it, no doubt, like French Guiana, 
as too unimportant to occupy a place by itself. 
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THE POPULATION RELATIVELY SMALL. 


In population, on the other hand, Brazil has 
little to boast of, since it probably aggregates 
no more than 16,000,000,* including the scat- 
tered tribes of savages upon the Amazon and 
the upper Parana : yet even here she occupies 
second place among the nations of the western 
hemisphere, only the United States surpass- 
ing her, while compared with Portugal or 
with her next-door neighbor, Argentina, the 
ratio is about three to one. Nevertheless, the 
density is estimated at slightly under five per- 
sons per square mile, or that of our State of 
South Dakota; whereas were it peopled to 
the density of Belgium it would have no less 
1,600,000,000, or more than the inhabitants 
of the entire earth. With all the problems 
that confront her, Brazil need not worry for 
some centuries to come at the thought of over- 
population. 

To analyze the constituent elements of this 
comparatively meager population is no easy 
task, yet one that must be attempted even at 
the risk of incurring the criticism of those 
that see differently, or, indeed, refuse to see 
at all. Who, it is frequently asked, are the 
Brazilian people? What is their pedigree ? 
Are they a homogeneous nation, or will they 


*Perhapsaconservative estimate, though more nearly 
correct than the 18,000,000 claimed by the Brazilians 
themselves. 
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ever be? What, in short, are their race prob- 
lems, .that bane of the western hemisphere ? 
Let us briefly consider these points in their 
order. 

Like certain of the Spanish-American re- 
publics (notably one or two states of Central 
America, Venezuela, and Colombia), Brazil 
has three primal races within her borders, 
each of which is contributing in a greater or 
lesser degree to a new, composite people, rep- 
resenting, as yet, “all the endless and inde- 
finable shades of transition.” Thus, were mis- 
cegenation even and universal, the advance 
toward the goal of homogeneity would be at 
once certain and calculable. But the problem 
is much more complex than this, owing to the 
vast extent of her territory; the lack of com. 
munication between widely separated dis- 
tricts ; the varieties of climate, which every- 
where tend to modify or even reverse the 
conditions obtaining in contiguous regions ; 
the sharp division of the classes, which in 
some parts is much more pronounced than in 
Europe ; and, lastly, the large,—though at 
present diminishing,—tide of immigration, 
which, as the reader is aware, has not only 
disconcerted the Brazilian Government, but 
has caused Uncle Sam, as champion of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, no little speculation and alarm. 


A “RACE” IN THE MAKING. 


The three races referred to, it need hardly 
be mentioned, are the abo- 











A STREET SCENE IN SAO PAULO. 


(The electric railway is operated by a Canadian company. Sao Paulo’s 
population is estimated at more than 300,000.) 








rigines, the Europeans, and 
the negroes; and where 
these have met, as upon 
the coast lands between 
the mouth of the Amazon 
and Rio Janeiro, a triple 
fusion has long since set in. 
South of Rio, however, and 
in the highlands of Minas 
Geraes, the negro strain is 
less apparent, and, indeed, 
in many districts entirely 
absent. Here live the <e- 
scendants of the hardy 
Paulistas, to whose early 
explorations and enterprise 
Brazil owes no little of her 
present prosperity. In 
other districts less easily 
definable, on the contrary. 
the aboriginal element is 
almost negligible, while 
the former slaves, at least 
among the lower classes, 
have left an impress tliat 


























~ THE CITY AND HARBOR OF SANTOS. 
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(This city is no longer subject to the yellow-fever epidemics that formerly prevailed.) 


is correspondingly pronounced. There is, 
moreover, a large class, as yet, of nominal. 
blacks,—for slavery, it will be remembered, 
was not finally abolished until 1888 ; there 
are the remote but diminished tribes of un- 
assimilated Indians, and, of course, there is a 
small minority of pure Portuguese descent,— 
the Mivhos da Terra, as they call themselves. 
Such are the Brazilian people. 

But here we must consider the foreigners, 
and ly this word is meant, not only those 
who have retained their foreign citizenship, 
but that larger class, particularly of Germans, 
Austrians, and Poles, who have endeavored 
to create segregated “colonies” or communi- 
ties in which their native language and 
customs will be preserved. These settlers 
(notwithstanding the fact that many have 
voluntarily given up their allegiance to the 
Vaterland or are by their birth in the country 
regarded by the Brazilian law as full-fledged 
citizens) can hardly be called Brazilian ; and 
when they not only resist assimilation by the 
native population, But actually reverse the 
process, at times, and assimilate the latter, it 
is little wonder that the Brazilian authorities 
have become uneasy. 


EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


Not that immigration is not desired. On 
the contrary, Brazil’s policy has always been 





to encourage and assist her newly arrived 
immigrants, though the liberal land grants 
and other concessions of former times have 
been considerably modified owing to the 
abuses that arose. Furthermore, finding that 
many of her “colonies” were being systemat- 
ically preyed upon by envious neighbors,— 
particularly Argentina,—who succeeded for a 
time in diverting the bulk of the new-comers 
of Italian, Spanish, or south European ex- 
traction, Brazil has retaliated by imposing a 
substantial tax upon all persons leaving the 
country, a measure that has proved as effec- 
tive as it is radical. 

These south Europeans,—from Italy, the 
southern provinces of Austria, Spain, and 
Portugal, as well as from the Madeira Islands, 
—are particularly welcome in Brazil, for the 
very reason, it would appear, that Anglo- 
Saxons, Teutons, and Scandinavians are most 
welcomein the United States, —viz., their ready 
adaptation to the language and customs of the 
country. Thus, while the Portuguese and 
“Italian immigrants for a given period of thir- 
teen years (1873-86) totaled 222,000, against 
23,000 Germans, or nearly ten of the former 
to one of the latter, the greater part of the 
Portuguese and Italians have long since iden- 
tified themselves with the land of their adop- 
tion, while the Germans have flocked to the 
towns or * colonies” of the south; and in the 
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ON THE LINE OF THE SAO PAULO RAILROAD.—THE INCLINED PORTION IS OPERATED BY CABLE. 


majority of cases remain Germans to the 
present day.* 

This, then, is Brazil’s race problem. With 
a triple fusion in the northern and eastern 
states, modified everywhere by climatic and 
topographical conditions, and by the varied 
proportions of the primal stock ; a dual fusion 
in Minas Geraes and the states immediately 
south of Rio, with a steady assimilation of 
new European blood, principally Italian and 
Portuguese ; and in the far south an almost 
pure Teutonic population, showing little tend- 
ency either to amalgamate with the “natives” 
or to conform to their standards,—with three 
such dissimilar elements as these, between 
which it is but natural that antipathies and 
sectional jealousies should arise, homogeneity 
can hardly be expected for centuries to come, 
if, indeed, a partial disintegration does not 
eventually take place, severing this Gordian 
knot for all time. 


AN UNBROKEN POLICY OF EXPANSION, 


Disintegration, of course, is an unpleasant 
word and not to be mentioned in Rio (though 
it is heard often enough in Para), for the un- 





*A number of flourishing Italian “colonies” also 
exist, but relative to the extent of Italian immigration 
are unimportant. 


swerving policy of the government, under 
empire and republic alike, las been expansion. 
—expansion toward the River Plate, whereby 
Uruguay for a time lost her independence 
and never regained all the territory that 
should be hers ; expansion at the expense of 
Paraguay and Peru, and more recently 
Bolivia, which has surrendered for a price 
her rich territory of Acre ; expansion toward 
the northwest and in Guiana, where a recent 
award has deprived France of a large coveted 
area and added it to this insatiable republic. 
Where the next slice is to come from it 
would be hard to predict, but her enemies 
think that the trend hereafter will be south- 
ward, and that Paraguay is to be absorbed 
and Uruguay reconquered. This, at least, 
seems to be the suspicion of Argentina, who, 
of course, would never consent to the loss of 
these buffer states, and is already regretting 
her pact with Chile to limit her armament. 
Report has it, indeed, that the treaty has 
already been broken, and that Brazil is to 
receive the object-lesson of an efficient army 
and navy guarding the River Plate countries, 
which will effectually curb any desire she may 
have to expand farther in that direction. 
Reference has already been made to the 
topography of Brazil; but as a popular mis- 
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conception has long existed, the whole coun- 
try being commonly spoken of as a lowland 
plain, hot, swampy, and uniformly unhealth- 
ful, it may be well to take a hasty survey of 
the general conformation before describing 
her agricultural and other resources. 


THE AMAZON REGION, 


Brazil, be it known, is not a lowland coun- 
try, quite three-fourths of her territory hav- 
ing an altitude of more than five hundred 
feet. There is, of course, the vast woodland 
plain of the Amazon, aptly described by a 
recent writer as her ‘terraqueous domain ;” 
there are the pampas bordering upon Para- 
guay and Uruguay, in the basin of the Pa- 
and there is the ribbon-like strip run- 
ning practically the full length of the coast, 
the whole aggregating, perhaps, 800,000 
square miles, of which seven-eighths, at least, 
lie in the Amazon country. Thus, we find a 
huge, irregularly shaped mass extending from 
the borders of the Amazonian plain to the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
a distance of quite 1,500 
miles. In the main this 
may be described as vast 
highlands of varying alti- 
tudes traversed by innumer- 
able water-courses, mostly 
the affluents of one or the 
other of the great river sys- 
tems, and by irregular 
mountain ranges, two of 
which, converging in the 
vicinity of Rio Janeiro, 
form a high plateau a third 
longer than Italy, which, in- 
deed, it resembles some- 
what in configuration. 

Politically, Brazil is di- 
vided into twenty-one states 
(including the federal dis- 
trict), but so unequal is the 
division that three of these 
embrace practically her en- 
tire lowlands, as well as a 
portion of the western up- 
lands, and exceed in area 
the remaining eighteen, 
Which lie within the high- 
land regionabovedescribed, 
except for their narrow mar- 
gins upon the coast. These 
latter, however, contain 
more than 96 per cent. of the 
population, so that we have 
the amazing spectacle of 
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three states,—viz., Matto Grosso, Amazonas, 
and Pard,—occupying a territory larger than 
China proper, with a population considerably 
less than that of Connecticut. . 

Yet the fertility and resources of this region 
are unbounded. Once the bed of a great 
inland sea, which spread from the Llanos of 
Venezuela to the Pampas of Argentina, the 
depth of its alluvial deposits is in parts quite 
incalculaile, as witnessed by the prodigal dis- 
play of vegetable life. But simply to know of 
this untold wealth of soil and forest toes not 
argue its profitable exploitation, as many an 
oversanguine adventurer and home-seeker 
has learned to his cost. The valley of the 
Amazon, in fact, presents so many almost 
insurmountable obstacles to trade and agri- 
culture that the pessimistic report of a former 
United States consul at Pardé would in a 
measure seem justified, much as it offended 
the states concerned. Let us take an extract 
from this now famous message, which is ad- 
dressed to the American fortune-seeker : 


A FOREST GIANT NEAR BELEM, IN THE AMAZON REGION. 
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|} articles of food for the dweller 
on the Amazon are dried pira- 
rucu, a huge, fat river fish, and 
“farinha,” the starch of the 
manioc root. 

Grant that the colonist could 
get land; grant that he could 
raise vegetables ; grant that he 
could raise cattle; grant that 
he could find, cut, and haul to 
the river-brink valuable cabinet 
woods,—and [assert that hecan 
do none of these things ; grant 
that he could do them all; 
grant that he spoke Portuguese 
fluently ; grant that he had be- 
come instantly acclimated ; 
grant all this and more, he 
would then be confronted with 
the problem of where to find a 
market for his products. Let 
him believe that the men who 
have lived here so long would 
supply such as are wanted in 
the world’s markets could it be 








STATION OF THE SAO PAULO RAILROAD AT SAO PAULO. 


(The finest station on the continent, beautifully situated, facing a park.) 


This valley, at least thirty miles wide, has a swift, 
very deep river running through it, with a breadth 
of from two to six miles. The thick forest growing 
up out of the water forms the so-called banks. Here 
and there are patches of slightly elevated ground on 
which Indian huts are erected. To make this huge 
river and to sustain the growth of the vast matted 
forest, rain—much rain—is needed, and it is a fact 
that more rain falls in this region than in any other 
of like extent in the world. As one sails or steams 
up the great river there are seen occasional patches 
of green, level vegetation, for all the world like won- 
drously fertile meadows, and it is not difficult to 
imagine great herds of cattle feeding on them, until 
the sight of a capybara or tapir more than knee-deep 
in the green ooze informs one of the real consistency 
of that tempting and solid-looking meadow ; it is 
little better than aswamp. Ido not say that there 
is absolutely no grazing land on the banks of the 
Amazon—I do say that there is very little, and that 
that little is all held by private owners. 

In these extraordinary forests there are found 
some of the most beautiful and valuable woods in 
the world, as well as fruits, nuts, oils, balsams, and 
gums, but—and this BUT is insurmountable—they 
are found as rarely as diamonds in the gravel or 
gold nuggets in the streams. There is a false im- 
pression existing that rubber trees, ebony, rosewood, 
and all the rest are found in great groves or clusters, 
like our pine or oak forests. The fact is that these 
trees are solitary. When two of them are only a 
quarter of a mile apart (and remember that the 
quarter-mile is not open space, but thick-matted, 
almost impenetrable, swamp forest) they are con- 
sidered close together; if they are a mile apart 
they are not considered to be very far distant from 
each other. Nor does this huge forest produce any 
great quantity of food forhuman beings. Thestaple 





done ; but the expense of tak- 
ing them to. such markets 
would be many times the value 
of the products themselves. A 
market here? No. The markets of Manaos and Para 
are very small, and are fully supplied by native 
capital. 

The object in quoting so fully from this re- 
port, which we do not entirely indorse, is to 
show that the alluring prospect of tropical 
exploitation so often pictured is one that has 
two sides, both of which must be carefully 
and intelligently considered. The Amazon 
country, like the Orinoco, is unquestionably a 
dangerous field for the northern colonist or 
small capitalist ; yet we are by no means con- 
vinced that the outlook is so unpromising if 
large capital be employed. The lesson to be 
drawn by the American investor, perhaps, is 
to turn his attention to the more healthful 
upland districts to be presently described, 
where unlimited opportunities are presented 
for profitable investment, where the climate 
is less taxing ‘and life in every respect more 
healthful and enjoyable. 

The products now being exported from 
«“ Amazonia” are rubber, which is brought 
from innumerable up-river points to be trans- 
shipped at Manaos or Para; Brazil nuts, an 
important and increasing export; cacao, sar- 
saparilla, gums, and many other forest prod- 
ucts, mostly, however, of a medicinal nature. 
The extensive rosewood and mahogany tracts 
are as yet practically untouched, the valuable 
Spanish cedar is used only locally, and of the 
hundreds of other rare cabinet woods and 
dyewoods, of which the state of Amazonas 
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alone exhibited four hundred and forty-one 
varieties at the Chicago Exposition, compara- 
tively few are known to commerce. 

The two principal ports of the Amazon are 
Belem (above referred to as Para), a prosper- 
ous and enterprising city of 140,000 inhabit- 
ants, and her rival, Manaos, situated nearly 
one thousand miles up-river, with a steadily 
increasing population and trade. 


THE HEART OF THE CONTINENT. 


Matto Grosso, the most inaccessible of the 
Brazilian states, embraces the upper valley of 
the Paraguay, and occupies the very center 
of the continent. Though in direct tele- 
graphic communication with the capital, it 
can be reached only by way of Buenos Ayres 
and the rivers Parana and Paraguay, the dis- 
tance to Cuyabd, the state capital, being near- 
ly four thousand miles from Rio. From Ta- 
batinga, a frontier post on the upper Amazon, 
to Cuyaba,—to give an extreme case,—is a 
distance of nearly ten thousand miles by this 
circuitous route, which, indeed, is the only 
one available, a fact that forcibly illustrates 
the pressing need of internal communications 
in this vast region. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to learn 
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that a project has long been on foot to con- 
nect the head waters of the Jauru,.an affluent 
of the Amazon, with the Paraguay, the sources 
of which are said to be only three miles apart. 
This would establish complete fluvial commu- 
nication between Buenos Ayres and Ciudad 
Bolivar, upon the Orinoco, which, whatever 
its benefit to commerce, would undoubtedly 
tend to the ultimate development of this 
practically unknown land. 

Matto Grosso, which can boast of more than 
twice the area of Texas, contains, like the Am- 
azon region, a wealth of forest and naturai 
products almost wholly unexploited, but has 
also a large upland district, rich in diamonds 
and alluvial gold, which is at present attract- 
ing considerable foreign capital. Let the 
American prospector bear in mind, however, 
that the climate here is probably as hot. as 
can be found anywhere in the country, and 
think twice before he decides to set out for 
this far-off Eldorado. 


THE GOLD AND DIAMOND REGION. 


The richest mineral deposits, of course, are 
found in the state of Minas Geraes, which has 
been famous for centuries for its gold and 
diamond mines. There are at present six 





SCENE IN ONE OF SAO PAULO’S PUBLIC PARKS, 
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large gold mines in operation, all under for- 
eign capital, and others are rapidly being 
opened ; yet rich as is this field, it has appar- 
ently never appealed to the American in- 
vestor, and is passing almost entirely into the 
hands of the English. Manganese is also a 
valuable product of this state, large quanti- 
ties of it finding its way to the United States 
for use in the steel industry. Minas Geraes, 
it may be noted in passing, is the most popu- 
lous state in the country, the population being 
double that of Virginia, or equal to the re- 
publics of Venezuela and Uruguay combined. 


THE NORTHEASTERN STATES,——-THE HOME OF 
THE SUGAR CANE. 


To the north of Minas Geraes, and occupy- 
ing the most eastern section of Brazil (or, 
indeed, of all America), is a group of nine 
states with an aggregate population of 6,000,- 
000. Rich in its agricultural products, though 
too near the equator to exhibit the enterprise 
of its more southern neighbors, this region 
is most typical, perhaps, of the Brazil of the 
past. Here flourished the great sugar-cane 
estates for which African slaves were first 
introduced, and though sugar is still a staple 
product, especially in Pernambuco, the ruin- 
‘ous competition of continental beet sugar, 
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combined with the abolition of slavery, has 
given the industry a setback that may last for 
many decades. Pernambuco, however, has 
developed a flourishing cotton industry, while 
Bahia, which suffered equally from the sugar 
depression, has encouraged the production of 
tobacco and cacao, for both’ of which it has 
earned a high reputation. The other states 
of this group export a variety of agricultural 
and forest products, including a highland rub- 
ber, palm wax, etc., but few have entirely 
given up the production of sugar, which at 
the present time, with economic management, 
gives a fair profit upon the investment. 
Bahia, it may be added, has important cattle 
ranches in the interior, and is the fortunate 
possessor of two rare products, the pissava 
fiber, used so extensively in Europe for the 
manufacture of brushes, and monosite, a min- 
eral sand from which thorium is extracted. 

Sao Salvador, the capital of Bahia,—which, 
like Belem (Pard) and Recife (Pernambuco), 
is known in English-speaking countries after 
the name of the state, to the intense annoy- 
ance of its citizens,—is the third city of the 
republic, and impresses the visitor very favor- 
ably by its picturesque situation upon its 
magnificent bay. It may come as a surprise 
to American readers to learn that this city, 
like Recife, has developed important manu- 
factures, especially of cotton goods, ard has 
recently installed an up-to-date electric tram 
system. ; 

The electric railway, it may be noted in 
passing, has acquired a rather unique name 
throughout Brazil,—viz., the bond,—which is 
said to have become adopted in Portugal as 
well. The word originated from the issue of 
bonds by the English company that floated 
the first enterprise, a transaction that the 
































ON A SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION IN PERNAMBUCO, THE PRINCIPAL SUGAR STATE OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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A COFFEE FAZENDA IN THE FAMOUS SAO PAULO DISTRICT. 


(To meet the problem of overproduction the Brazilian Government has prohibited the further planting of coffee. 
The coffee trees, in this latitude, are grown without shade.) 


Brazilian seemed to associate with this par- 
ticular form of investment ; hence the confu- 


sion of meanings. 


The population of Sao Salvador is rather, 


more than 200,000, about 10,000 more than 
Recife, which, lacking accommodation for ves- 
sels of deep draught, can hardly expect to 


gain on its more fortunate rival. In visiting 
these cities one is always struck by their 
many points of similarity, among which may 
be noted the traces of Dutch architecture 
clinging to many of the buildings, a legacy 
from the early days of Holland’s occupancy. 


Ce /FFEE,—BRAZIL'S MAIN SOURCE OF WEALTH. 


Mention has not been made of the coffee 
crop of Minas Geraes and these northeastern 
states because of its insignificance compared 
with the vast industry that has developed in 
the south, particularly in Rio Janeiro and Sao 
Peulo. To this district, which may be de- 

‘ribed as one vast coffee estate, the world is 
as much dependent for its morning beverage 
a8 it is to our Southern States for its supply 

' eotton; and fastidious though we may 

link ourselves in our taste, demanding Java 
cr Mocha or various Eastern blends, it be- 
ooves us to remember that we are almost 
wholly indebted to Brazil for the product, no 
matter what names the imaginative dealer 
may choose to apply. 

'o appreciate the immense proportions of 
Brazil's coffee industry let us examine her ex- 


port statistics, bearing in mind that her own 
people are inveterate coffee-drinkers, and 
hence consume a large quantity that is not 
included in these figures. 

Brazil’s total exports in 1904* amounted to 
$191,500,000 (American gold), of which coffee 
formed slightly more than one-half, or $96,- 
000,000. This means that the coffee crop 
alone brings a larger income to the country 
than Chile and Peru, together, realize from 
their total exports, that it is three times the 
value of Portugal’s exports, and six times 
those of Greece. It exceeds the entire out- 
put of mineral oils from the United States, is 
nearly three times the value of our tobacco 
exports, and quite five-sixths that of our iron 
and steel. It is worth more than Canada’s 
foreign trade in wheat added to Australia’s 
wool, and surpasses the entire tea output of 
China, India, and Ceylon. Such is the value 
to Brazil of a little shrub,—called by courtesy 
a tree,—which, introduced as an experiment 
but a century and a half ago, has become tle 
staple crop of a vast district, clothing her 
hills and valleys with rich verdure and ever 
bearing, ungrudgingly, the precious bean so 
indispensable to man’s comfort and enjoy- 
ment. 

Of course, these are hard times for the cof- 
fee planter, and careful management is needed 
to make a profit at the low prices prevailing ; 





* The latest data available. 
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furthermore, the soil in 
many localities, especially 
in the Rio Janeiro district, 
has become exhausted, 
causing the abandonment 
of many great estates. 
Then there is the export 
tax to be met, the hauling 
to the coast, and the far- 
distant markets to be 
reached, and even the un- 
necessary whims of the 
consumer to be humored; 
such as the dyeing of the 
bean black to suit the 
South African trade.. But 
with an abundance of 
cheap labor and the limi- 
tation of production now 
strictly enforced by the 
government, added to the 
steadily increasing demand, it-is to be hoped 
that conditions will rapidly change for the 
better. Cheap coffee may be a boon to the 
housewife, but it spells ruin for Brazil. 





THE CITIES OF THE COFFEE BELT. 


Rio Janeiro, once the first coffee port of the 
world, has long since yielded that honor to 
Santos, the port of Sao Paulo, which, formerly 
so notorious for its yellow-fever epidemics, 











LOADING COFFEE AT SANTOS, THE GREATEST COFFEE PORT IN THE WORLD. 


(A new system has recently been introduced,—viz., loading in bulk from 
elevators,—and the present method will likely be entirely superseded.) 


has become a clean and prosperous city. Sao 
Paulo, the capital of the state of the same name 
and the second city of the republic, is one 
of the finest cities in South America.  Situ- 
ated at an elevation of 2,500 feet, enjoying a 
delightful sub-tropical climate, and provided 
with all the modern conveniences of a Euro- 
pean or an American city, its attraction f{o1 


the foreigner is readily apparent. 


Sao Paulo has a number of important man- 





COFFEE-PICKERS.—THIS GROUP IS TYPICAL OF THE LOWER CLASSES OF THE SAO PAULO DISTRICT. 
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COFFEE-DRYING IN THE SUN,—A METHOD THAT HAS BEEN SUPERSEDED IN SOME DISTRICTS BY STEAM-DRYING. 


ufactures, including its famous breweries; Janeiro tram system) financed by Canadian 
and its electric railway is interesting to the capital. Particularly worthy of note, how- 
American from the fact that it is owned in ever, is the Sao Paulo Railway the line which 
Canada, being one of a number of recent suc- connects this city with Santos and conveys 
cessful enterprises in Brazil (notably the Rio the bulk of the coffee crop to tidewater. 
This is owned by an Enz- 
lish company, as are several 
of the railroads in Sao Pau- 
lo, and has proved to be one , 
of the most profitable for- 
eign investments in the 
country. 

South of Sao Paulo lie 
three important states, with 
an aggregate population of 
nearly a million and a half. 
Parand; the first of these, 
is rich in grazing lands, and 
supplies many of the nort!:- 
ern cities with beef, ship- 
ping the hides to America 
and Europe. Itis also noted 
for its production of maté, 
or Paraguayan tea, which is 
largely consumed in the 
southern temperate zone as 
a substitute for coffee, and 
may yet become an impor- 











THE FAMOUS SAO PAULO RAILWAY, WHICH TRANSPORTS THE BULK OF . 
, 
BRAZIL’S COFFEE TO TIDEWATER. tant export. For maté, be 
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it known, is the least harmful of all stimu- 
lating beverages, and can be produged and sold 
at a much lower price than either tea or coffee. 


‘(GERMAN BRAZIL.” 


Santa Caterina and Rio Grande do Sul, as 
already mentioned, constitute what is known 
as ‘“‘German Brazil.” Their products are 
principally agricultural and mineral, though 
sheep-raising has become an important indus- 
try in the south of Rio Grande. Porto Alegre, 
the capital of the latter state, is a prosperous 
city of more than one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and, though situated upoa a shallow 
lagoon, is becoming an important port. What 
the population and wealth of this southern 
region may be within a generation or two 
it would be rash to predict, but all who have 
visited it are agreed that its future is indeed 
a brilliant one. 

tio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil and the 
second city south of the equator, can only be 
touched upon in this brief space. Though 
outdistanced by its huge rival upon the River 
Plate, it is indeed a great and wondrous city, 
and with its marvelous environment could 
not-fail to delight the northern tourist. Its 
beautiful harbor is already world-famed, but 
it is not generally known that the city is now 
engaged upon a gigantic improvement, esti- 
mated to cost $50,000,000, which will trans- 
form the sloping beach into a great mole, or 
sea wall, serving for the accommodation of 
shipping, and at the same time removing what 
has heretofore proven a constant menace to 
the public health. Rio, like Buenos Ayres, 
is fast becoming a manufacturing center, and 
can boast of its flour mills, woolen factories, 
shoe factories, tanneries, machine shops, etc., 
while in Petropolis, a beautiful suburb situ- 
ated in the mountains across the bay, are two 
recently established silk mills. All of which 
would go to show that we may soon have a 
more formidable competitor in these markets 
than England, or even Germany. 


A NEW CAPITAL CHOSEN. 


It may come as a surprise to the reader to 
learn that Rio is not destined always to be 
the capitai of the republic, but such is the ex- 
pressed will of Congress. 


The site for the 
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new capital is on a beautiful plateau in the 
more central state of Goyaz, and there, we 
are told, will be founded a model city which, 
connected in time by rail with the various 
states and most important cities, will become 
the type, as it were, of a united people, the 
harbinger of a true national sentiment of har- 
mony and good-will. 

On the whole, Brazil has proved herself to 
be by no means unprogressive. Like Argen- 
tina and Chile, she owes much to foreign cap- 
ital and enterprise ; yet it must be remem- 
bered that her agricultural resources, notably 
the coffee and sugar industries, have been 
largely self-developed. Even in the building 
of railroads, the Brazilian has taken his part, 
and several of the principal lines are owned 
and operated by the government. This is not 
entirely satisfactory, it must be confessed, 
yet the roads are a valuable asset, and should 
be taken into consideration when the national 
debt is compared with that of the neighbor- 
ing republics. 


A STEADY PROGRESS APPARENT. 


In education, advancement has necessarily 
been slow. With a vast peon class, a consid- 
erable portion of which is but recently removed 
from slavery, it could hardly be expected, nor 
would it be desirable, that schools should 
spring up toorapidly. Nevertheless, much is 
being done to reduce the widespread illiter- 
acy, while many of the academies and colleges 
of the cities are a credit to the nation. 

As to the government, the reader is now in 
a fair position to judge for himself. Its meth- 
ods, of course, are similar to those of the 
other Latin-American states, and office-hold- 
ers, as in Argentina or Peru, or in our own 
country, for that matter, are often inclined 
to sacrifice patriotism for their own selfish 
interests. But in taking an unprejudiced 
view of the entire country, as we have herein 
endeavored to do, it is apparent that real 
progress is being made. Sorely handicapped, 
as she is, by the heterogeneousness of her pop- 
ulation, and embarrassed by her very size and 
unwieldiness, Brazil is by no means blind to 
the problems that confront her, nor is she 
without strength to attempt her tasks, and a 
reasonable confidence in what lies ahead. 
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THE PRAIRIE LANDS OF THE SHOSHONE INDIAN RESERVATION, WYOMING. 





OPENING OF SHOSHONE RESERVATION. 


BY N. 


H. DARTON. 


(Geologist, United States Geological Survey.) 


| ee ace pil ROOSEVELT has recently 
issued a proclamation announcing that 
on August 15 a large part ,of the Shoshone, 
or Wind River, Reservation, in central Wyo- 
ming, will be opened for settlement. The 
district is of great extent, and lies in one of 
the most isolated and least-known portions of 
the national domain. The opening will, as 
usual, attract a large, number of people with 
high hopes of fine ranch lands, rich mineral 
claims, and chances for business and specula- 
tion, and the demand for information regard- 
ing the resources and prospects has been un- 
usually large. Gross exaggerations are rife 
as to the extent of agricultural lands and 
alleged rich mineral discoveries, which will 
undoubtedly occasion much loss and disap- 
pointment to those who are misled by them. 
During the summer of 1905 the writer made 
an examination of some portions of the area, 
including an exploration of the Owl Creek 
Mountains, which occupy the northern portion 
of the reservation, and the results are now 
in course of publication. 

The portion of the reservation to be opened 
lies north of Wind River and east of Popoa- 
gie and Big Horn rivers, with an area of some- 
what over 2,000 square miles, or about 1,500- 
000 acres. The northern third consists of the 
Owl Creek Mountains, and the southern por- 
tion comprises a wide area of rolling plains 
and bad-lands in the Wind River basin. It 





includes the bottom lands on both sides of 
the Big Horn River and those on the north 
side of Wind River, parts of which will be 
immediately available for agriculture. This 
region is mostly at an altitude of between 
4,800 and 6,000 feet, with a fine cool climate, 
but having a mean annual rainfall of only 
13 inches, an amount too small for agricul- 
ture without irrigation. The two rivers above- 
mentioned carry a large volume of water, 
which can be utilized for extensive irrigation. 
One high-line ditch from Wind River is a 
promising proposition which would reclaim a 
wide area of the higher slopes. The bottom 
lands along the rivers will accommodate a 
moderate number of ranches with fields which 
can be easily irrigated. The great prairies 
between the valleys will pasture large num- 
bers of cattle, sheep, and horses, although 
some areas are too far from water to be util- 
ized for this purpose, and there are extensive 
tracts of bad-lands which bear but little sod. 

The principal prospects for minerals are in 
the Owl Creek Mountains, where the older 
rocks—granite, diorite, diabase, and gneiss 
—are exposed in several areas. These rocks 
are somewhat mineralized in places, but a 
cursory examination found but little that was 
promising. Small samples of rich gold ore 


are alleged to have come from these moun- 
tains, and it is possible that the close pros- 
pecting to which the mountains will be sub- 
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jected will result in profitable discoveries. 
Small amounts of copper ore were observed 
in places, and very small traces of gold were 
found in some of the streams flowing out of 
the mountains. The southern end of the 
Shoshone Mountains extends into the north- 
western corner of the reservation, and the 
great mass of geologically young, volcanic 
rocks of this range may prove metalliferous, 
as in the Kirwin region farther north. Con- 
siderable prospecting, however, appears to 
have yielded no encouragement. Along the 
foot of the mountains there are coal fields 
with thin beds of lignite coal, which may be 
of local value to ranches. Some of the sand- 
stones which pitch beneath the plains may 
contain petroleum, but no evidence of its 
presence was found in any outcrops, although 
it occurs to a limited extent south of the 
reservation. There is a small amount of 
scattered pine timber in the mountains, and 
cottonwoods along the river bottom lands, 
which will serve for local supply and fuel. 
Heretofore, the reservation has been alout 
one hundred miles from the railroads, but 
branches of the Northwestern and Burlington 
systems are now nearly completed, the first to 
Shoshoni, at the eastern edge, and the Bur- 
tington to Worland, in Big Horn basin, thirty 
miles north of the reservation. There are two 
small towns near the reservation—Lander to 
the south and Thermopolis to the northeast— 
which are on regular stage lines. 
Under the present wise policy of the Interior 
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ECONOMIC MAP OF THE PORTION OF SHOSHONE INDIAN 
RESERVATION TO BE OPENED AUGUST 15. 
Department, the homestead privileges are as- 
signed by lot to those who have registered in 
person, between July 16 and 31, at Lander, 
Shoshoni, Thermopolis, and Worland, and 
there will be no chance for the lawless riot and 
speculations of the old-time land-openings. 
After registering, persons may examine the 
lands, and, beginning on August 15, homestead 
entries may be made at Lander in the order 
determined by lot. None of the land is free, 
but the prices are very low, and the returns 

will be paid to the Indians. 








A VIEW OF WIND RIVER, SHOWING WIDE BOTTOM LANDS. 


























Terry's entrance to 
the British stage. 
Miss Terry is with- 
out doubt the 
greatest of English 
actresses, and the 
enthusiasm dis- 
played in her cele- 
bration by her 
Knglish friends 
and those from 
other lands indi- 
cates the extent of 
her world-reputa- 
tion. The jubilee 
performance was 
given on June 12, 
at Drury Lane 
Theater, and it 
carned thirty 
thousand dollars 
for Miss Terry. 
The performance 
lasted throughout 
the day, and the 
programme was an 
extensive one; but 
the great feature 
was the rendering 
of the first act of 
‘Much Ado A bout 
Nothing” by a 
really wonderful 
cast, which in- 
cluded Ellen Terry 
herself and nine- 
teen others of the 
Terry family. 
Among other well- 
known performers 
was Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. 

The genuine- 
ness and breadth 
of Miss Terry’s 


popularity was demonstrated on this occa- 
sion beyond a doult by the presence of 
brother and sister stars. 
to the lowest, says Mr. W. T. Stead, who was 


From the highest 


ELLEN TERRY'S FIFTY YEARS ON THE STAGE. 


O*= of the most notable artistic dramatic 

eyents of the past few years was the 
jubilee celebration, in London}! commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of Miss Ellen 





ELLEN TERRY AS SHE IS TO-DAY,—"* QUEEN OF THE STAGE FOR 
FIFTY YEARS.” 





present, + they tumbled over one another in 
their anxiety to do a kindly service to the 
leading lady of the modern stage. It is often 
said, and not, perhaps, without truth, that the 


calling of an actor 
is peculiarly beset 
by the temptation 
to jealousy, spite, 
envy, and al!-un- 
charitableness. A 
profession whiose 
breath of life is 
popular applause is 
exposed to much 
heartburning, 
which does not 
generate magna- 
nimity. Butin the 
case of Ellen Terry 
this besetting sin 
wasconspicuous by 
itsalbsence. From 
the highest to the 
lowest, all her col- 
leagues and rivals 
strove only how to 
do her most lionor. 
Nothingimpressed 
me so much in the 
whole performance 
as the silent figure 
of Eleanora Duse, 
who stood at Ellen 
Terry’s right hand 
in the final scene. 
The greatest tragic 
actress of contem- 
porary Europe had 
traveled from Flor- 
ence merely to ren- 
der the silent hom- 
age of her presence 
at the festival of 
the English ac- 
tress.” 

Miss Terry, it is 


the universal testi- 


mony, has brought 
into her later life 
that sunniness of 


disposition, that kindliness and good-humor, 
which, perhaps, will best explain the unique 
hold she has on the affections of the public. 
Her art is analyzed and commented upon in 
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a number of critical articles published in 
Enropean and American periodicals. In a 
strong article in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
George Bernard Shaw characterizes her as the 
most modern of modern women. Although 
she played so often with Henry Irving, she 
was utterly unlike him. «If Shakespeare hac 
met Irving on the street,” says Mr. Shaw, “he 
would have recognized in him immediately 
a distinguished type of the family of artists. 
If lie had met Ellen Terry he would have 
stared at her like at a new and irresistibly 
charming type of woman. Sargent’s picture 
of her as Lady Macbeth will stand out among 
all the pictures of distinguished women as 
one who bears no resemblance to anybody 
else.” 

The genial Max Beerbohm believes that it 
is Miss Terry’s - Englishness” that has 
made her so successful before English audi- 
ences. It has also, he holds, contributed 
largely to her success with Shakespeare. 
‘Hers is a loose, irregular, instinctive art, 
‘ and it is just because her art is so spon- 
taneous, so irreducible to formule, that she 
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has been and is matcliless in Shakespeare’s 
comedies. She has just the quality of ex- 
uberance that is right for those heroines. 
Without it not all her sense of beauty would 
have helped her to be the perfect Beatrice, 
the perfect Portia, that she is. In* modern 
comedy, that virtue becomes a defect.” 

Miss Terry visited this country several 
times. With Sir Henry Irving she made a 
successful and long-remembered tour several 
years ago. She made her first appearance at 
the Princess Theater, in London, under Mrs. 
Charles Kean when only eight years old, and 
played first with Sir Henry Irving in « The 
Taming of the Shrew.” She was married at 
an early age to the famous painter, George 
Frederick Watts, but the marriage proved un- 
happy and a separation followed soon. In 
1868 she was married a second time, to 
Charles Wardell, an actor whose stage name 
was Charles Kelley. Her son, who is known 
as Gordon Craig, has already made a Euro- 
pean reputation as a stage director. Miss 
Terry has a beautiful country home at Win- 
chelsea, Sussex. 





A SCORE OF THE TERRY FAMILY IN “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
(Fourteen Terrys appear in this group and seven others were included in the cast.) 








REPRESENTATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH IN HER BARGE ON THE AVON, 


THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT AT WARWICK, 
ENGLAND. 


ppeass the first week of July a remark- 
able historical spectacle was presented 
in the open air on the lawns of Warwick 


Castle, in England. Two thousand actors 
took part in this splendid panoramic and dra- 
matic representation of the history of War- 
wick from the year 40 a.p. till 1694, each 
performance, which was the same on each 
of the six days, lasting two and one-half 
hours. 

The projector and director of the Warwick 
Pageant was the man who made so marked a 
success of the historical drama at Sherborne, 
Dorsetshire, in 1905,—Mr. Louis N. Parker. 
The pageant celebrated the thousandth anni- 
versary of the conquest of Mercia by Queen 
Ethelfleda. 

As in the case of Sherborne, as far as pos- 
sible everything for the pageant had been de- 
signed and made in Warwick. Local artists 
designed nearly all the costumes for the two 
thousand performers, and no pains were spared 
to insure the accuracy of the designs. The 
British Museum treasures were turned to good 
account ; illustrations in rare books were cop- 
ied ; while the costume of Thomas Oken, 
the Warwick worthy and benefactor, was made 
in accordance with rubbings taken from his 
brass tomb in St. Mary’s Church, close by. 
Guy of Warwick's dress was copied from the 
Bayeux Tapestry: and the Ancient Britons 


wore deerskins from a Warwickshire park. 
Even the fearsome head of the Dun Cow, 
which Guy slew on Dunsmore Heath, near 
Warwick, was produced by Warwick crafts- 
men. Queen Elizabeth's state barge and state 
coach alone were not produced in the town. 
Instead of going all through the eleven 
episodes, beginning with the Dawn of Chris- 
tianity 1,850 years ago, in the time of Cym- 
beline, and ending with William and Mary’s 
state visit to Warwick in 1694, after the Great 
Fire, let us recall some of the figures which 
must have most impressed every one present. 
So vividly was the past brought back that 
next day one found himself thinking of King- 
maker Warwick, Piers Gaveston, and Queen 
Elizabeth as living people, of whose doings 
there might be accounts in the day’s paper. 
The central figure of the pageant is in real- 
ity not Queen Ethelfleda, but Elizabeth, ‘the 
greatest Gloriana” of the poets. In the 
spacious times of great Hiizabeth it is the 
year 1572 which is chosen, when Ambrose 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, entertained her at 
Warwick Castle. Warwick and Leycester 
(the founder of Leycester hospital, which, of 
course, figures in the pageant) suddenly de- 
scend upon the rather quarrelsome burgesses, 
whom they throw into great consternation by 
the announcement that “the jewel of Eng- 
land” iscoming. <A throne is hastily brought 
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on; the fourteen Guilds of Warwick appear 
in picturesque costume; and presently the 
clumsy crimson coach of the “ jewel ” arrives, 
with beautiful ladies-in-waiting mounted rid- 
ing behind it. Then the curtain is drawn, 
showing the Queen, in ruff and farthingale, a 
vision of royal magnificence, as stately and 
stiff with rich robes as any could desire. Her 
hair is bright red; her features strongly 
marked ; she is the correct height (not too 
tall) ; and she bears herself and her heavy 
robes to perfection. Her dress is exceedingly 
handsome, as are those of the Countess of 
Warwick and the other ladies in her coach. 
Then follows the pretty scene in which she 
kisses the son of the Bailiff of Stratford, little 
William Shakespeare, in 1572 a charming, 
fair-haired boy of about seven: after which 
she is pleased to witness a stately dance ar- 
ranged for her entertainment. The dance is 
charming, as are the beautiful dresses of the 
thirty-three dancers of both sexes ; one, in 
shimmering white satin, dances beautifully 
alone. The rich materials of the dresses are a 
feast of color,—dead-leaf, petunia, soft brown, 
all shades are blended. And nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the scene when the gay 
crowds part to make way for the Queen, with 
Warwick, Leycester (in highest favor), and 
the rest of her retinue, to go down to the 
Avon, and the red-canopied barge, with its 
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sixteen red oars reflected in the calm water, 
is rowed slowly down the beautiful river, 
with the park and fallow deer beyond and 
the soft woodlands beyond again. 

Other characters that were exceptionally 
vividly brought before the spectators were 
the legendary Guy of Warwick, in his Knight 
Templar’s costume, Guy de Beauchamp, Roger 
de Newburgh, and all the other earls of War- 
wick, notably Richard Neville,—Kingmaker 
Warwick, “proud setter-up and puller-down 
of kings ;” Piers Gaveston, in gold-colored 
short cloak with pink silk lining, white 
breeches, high white boots with preposterous- 
ly long toes, and chain-armor doublet ; Louis 
XI., the crafty old French king, magnificent 
in crimson velvet, ermine-bordered mantle, 
over black and gold-furred tunic,—excellently 
acted, and most realistic; and little Master 
William, of Stratford, who does not yet 
know his surname. It is a pretty idea to 
make the little boy stand at the very end on 
the dais, just left by the Mother Warwick 
and her fourteen daughters, till the last per- 
former has disappeared after the glorious 
final march around, and kiss his hand to the 
audience in token that “our revels now are 
ended.” 

We have touched on only a few, a very 
few, of the many charms of this most charm- 
ing spectacle. 











THE WARWICK SPECTACLE—PIERS GAVESTON BEING LED AWAY TO EXECUTION, 


“Take him away, and upon Blacklow Hill strike off his head.” 
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THE TRAFFIC MANAGER AND THE SHIPPER. 





BY PHILIP S. FISKE. 


[The following article is a frank presentation of the railroads’ attitude in the rate controversy. 


It is 


more than that ; for it shows in a concrete way the nature of some of the specific problems that confront the 
men to whom have been intrusted, under our transportation system, the direction and control of the inland 


shipping business in this country. 


Articles in our May and July numbers by Commissioner Prouty, of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, dealt with the subject of government rate regulation, and other recent 
contributions to this magazine have emphasized various aspects of the rate discussion from the point of 


view of the general public.—THE EDITOR.] 


oe agponerraigte 3 has said that the men who 

make railroad rates hold the well-being of 
the United States in the hollows of their hands. 
That they can build up and tear down indus- 
tries, populate and devastate communities, 
make business enterprise flourish or reduce it to 
ignominious failure as best suits their purposes, 
—these are the powers that have been attribut- 
ed to them in the discussion which during the 
past few months has undertaken to set before 
the country the intricate relations between our 
people and the agencies that furnish them 
transportation. But what manner of men 
these are, and how they really apply their 
power day by day, no one has told. 

The railroad traffic manager must be to the 
manner born in his profession ; but all the 
natural equipment in the world is of no use 
to him without the schooling of hard experi- 
ence, the higher training of well-sustained 
responsibility. The skill his task requires 
might be compared with that of the great 
physician, whose diagnosis is the result of so 
many subtle, instinctive turns of judgment 
that he could not explain its processes. . The 
two men select their method of treatment and 
apply their remedies with the same sureness 
and precision. 


BUILDING UP A ROAD’S TRAFFIC. 


_ The traffic manager must be adept, not in 
one business or in a score of businesses, but 
in a hundred lines of enterprise. He must 
know people, and places, and industries ; the 
sources of raw materials and the markets for 
finished products ; the comparative resources 
of individual producers and shippers and all 
that affects them. Only by living the life of 
his whole territory, by personal observation 
and personal contact, by seeing with his own 
eyes, hearing with his own -ears, grasping 
with his own hands, can he get such knowl- 
edge. 

It stands to reason that the fundamental 
principle on which the freight-traffic man acts 


is that he must make money for his road. 
There may have been a time in the world’s 
history when it was thought that the way to 
make the most money was to charge the 
highest prices, but twentieth-century econom- 
ics do not regard that as a safe and sound 
rule. The more a railroad’s territory ships 
out, the more money comes back to it and 
the more of what is produced elsewhere will 
be brought in to add comfort, or maybe 
luxury, to living. Get all the business you 
can at a fair profit, is the idea, but be sure 
you do it in a way that will bring still more 
traffic later on by increasing the earning 
power, and so the purchasing power, of the 
people who live along your line. 


THE TRAFFIC MANAGER'S RESPONSIBILITY. 


Naturally, then, the traffic manager has 
every incentive to be a builder of industries. 
It is entirely against his interest to destroy. 
No enterprise is too small, no shipper too in- 
significant, to receive his careful considera- 
tion. Be his territory East or West, his line 
a long one or a short one, the variety of ques- 
tions that come to a traffic manager every day 
for immediate solution is well-nigh appalling. 
Letters and telegrams run from seven hun- 
dred or eight hundred to twice that number ; 
and besides the mail there are the visitors,— 
dozens of them. 

All manner of propositions are presented. 
Many of them may be reduced to simple in- 
quiries as to the rate on a given commodity ; 
others are demands for favors or allowances ; 
people who intend establishing new industries 
ask for ratings ; some want special classifica- 
tions for their goods. There are complaints, 
petitions, demands, threats,—all the miscel- 
laneous odds and ends of a correspondence 
that covers every possible subject the traffic 
manager can be supposed to deal with, and a 
multitude of things which no stretch of the 
imagination could bring within his field. 

Routine matters can be turned over. to 
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‘railroad, while now it was on a branch built 


clerks, of course, but ultimately the traffic 
manager is responsible for everything done in 
his department, and all cases of importance 
are referred to him. Even then, when the 
fixed policy of his company is involved, or 
when other interests than his own are to be 
considered, he naturally cannot act without 
consultation. A decision on a freight rate is 
so important, so many people have stakes in 
it, its effect is so far-reaching, that it is nota 
matter to be arrived at hastily, or without full 
knowledge of every circumstance that bears 
upon it. 

Everybody seems to turn to the traffic 
manager for information, advice, assistance, 
consolation. In the procession are people 
with real grievances, and people with imag- 
inary troubles, and people who are just 
downright grasping and do not care who 
knows it. It isn’t always a nice side of human 
nature the captain of transportation sees. 
Still, he will vouch for the honesty and fair- 
ness of the average American business man 
who can see both sides of a question. 


THE DISTANCE BASIS FOR RATES. 


For instance, not long ago a man who had 
been manufacturing clothing in a place about 
a hundred and twenty miles from one of 
the big cities moved his modest plant to a 
little town in the next State, on a branch 
from the main line of railroad, which brought 
him within a hundred miles of his distribut- 
ing center. The freight rate from the two 
points was the same. By the time he had 
paid his bills for moving and getting settled 
he began to look about for a way to save in 
the next few months enough to cover these 
expenses. 

To be sure, he had moved because his wife 
had relatives in their new home and it didn’t 
make very much difference to him where his 
shop was located. Moving had not been a 
matter of business at all, and it had never oc- 
curred to him to inquire in advance whether it 
would cost him less or more to ship goods from 
one point than from the other. But the first 
time he rode to the city on his mileage book 
he noticed that the distance was twenty miles 
shorter than he had formerly had to travel, 
and he remembered that he was paying 
just the same freight rate that he had always 
paid. So he made a bee-line for the freight 
traffic department when he got to the terminal 
station. 

The traffic manager explained to him that 
his factory had been on thé main line of the 
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largely to accommodate the town he had re- 
cently moved into. It cost the road propor- 
tionately a good deal more to do business on 
such a branch than on the main line, because. 
the volume of traffic was so much less. At first, 
all the clothing manufacturer could see was. 
that he was now paying 25 cents for each 
hundred pounds carried a hundred miles, 
whereas he used to pay only 25 cents to send 
a hundred pounds 120 miles; ‘and that is. 
neither right nor fair,” he concluded. 

“What would you consider right and fair, 
then ?” the railroad man‘asked. 

“ Well, the distance is about a fifth less, 
and it seems to me the rate ought to be about. 
a fifth less.” 

Over the traffic manager's face spread a. 
reminiscent smile. Shippers had been put- 
ting that same argument up to him at least. 
once a day for eighteen years, since he was 
promoted from the general freight agent’s 
office. 

“Suppose I make your rate 20 cents,” he 
suggested. ‘ You would consider that a fair 
basis on which to work, would you ?” 

Of course he would, and already the cloth- 
ing magnate’s eye glittered with the spirit of 
vindication. 

‘Very well. Perhaps some of our other 
shippers wouldn't like it,” the traffic man 
went on, “but we would be glad to do busi- 
ness with you on the basis of 20 cents a hun- 
dred miles. Let’s see ; you send quite a little 
to Buffalo, I think? Yes? Well, that’s ap- 
proximately 500 miles, which would make the 
rate there a dollar, say. We only charge you. 
35 cents now, so if you have your rates made 
on a distance basis that will help offset what. 
we shall lose on the shorter hauls.” 

The shipper’s face fell for an instant, but. 
the traffic man continued : 

“ You send something to Chicago once in 
a while, don’t you? That’s about a thousand 
miles, so your rate would be $2. Yes, | know 
you are only paying 75 cents now, but that 
rate is based on railroad practice, and not on 
this distance plan you think would be more 
satisfactory. Don’t see how you would gain 
very much? No, neither do I; but I don’t 
see how the railroad would make very much 
if it knocked five cents off this short-haul rate 
we are talking about, either.” 

After a little further talk, it was settled. 
The shipper went away knowing more about. 
railroad methods than he had understood be- 
fore and perfectly willing to leave something 
to the judgment of the gentlemen who pro- 
vided him with transportation. 
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ASKING THE KAILROAD TO DO THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
Sometimes whole boards of trade or com. 
mittees of prominent citizens arrive at the 
railroad office in a body. In one case a dele- 
gation of eighteen from an up-country town 
nade its bashful appearance. One of its 
members had written a week before, making 
one of those propositions which is impossivle 
on its face to the man of affairs, but which 
must be talked over for a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and the traffic manager had replied that 
he would be glad to discuss the matter in his 
office at any time. . 

‘You see, it’s just this way,” the spokes- 
man began. «‘ We're seven miles from the 
railroad. Up to a fortnight ago we had to 
team everything down to the depot, and it 
cost us considerable. Since they opened the 
electric line, the first of the month, we can 
send our milk and eggs and truck down to 
your folks by trolley. They made us a pretty 
fair proposition for carrying our stuff, but 
what we want to know is if you won't make 
your freight rate include what the trolley 
company charges.” 

‘Add the trolley company’s charge to 
ours. do you mean ?” asked the official. 

‘No, sir; we don’t mean anything of the 
kind,” the prominent citizen retorted. “ We 
mean that we'd like to have you make the 
same rate you charge us now cover carrying 
our freight over that seven miles of electric 
line as well as over your tracks.” 

«And pay for transshipping from one car 
to the other, too, I-suppose ?”’ 

* Well, I suppose so.” 

It took half an hour of diplomatic explana- 
tion to make the eighteen prominent citizens 
see why it was impossible for the railroad to 
do such a thing. ‘The trolley line’s charges 
were cheaper than what teaming had cost ; 
the service was quicker ; in fact, there was a 
saving all round. No objection had ever 
been raised to the freight rate before. Indeed, 
as the members of the delegation were in 
haste to explain, no objection was being made 
to itnow. The thing resolved itself to this: 
two corporations were involved, and some- 
body thought there might be a chance to get 
one of them to pay the other. Of course, 
taking a quarter out of your pocket and giv- 
ing it to the trolley line seemed a littie 
different from keeping a horse and driving 
it yourself, but when it came down to 
carrying the milk and eggs and truck it 
probably wasn’t very different after all. The 
American likes a square deal and means to 
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give one, as a general thing, whether he is 
operating a railroad or patronizing one; so 
in the end the delegation went home and re- 
ported that «these railroad fellers aren't so 
bad as we thought they were.” 


THE PROBLEM OF BRANCH LINES. 


Branch lines are the subjects of constant 
solicitation. They are, also, one of the traffic 
inanager’s menaces. As investments, they are 
risky, and they give all manner of chances 
for misunderstanding and misinterpretation 
of motives. Sometimes they are commercial 
necessities ; sometimes, though not absolutely 
necessary, they are desirable ; sometimes they 
are neither desirable nor feasible. 

The mining States of the West, for exam- 
ple, produce many demands for branch lines. 
-\ wandering prospector makes a strike some- 
where back in the hills; another sticks his 
pick into the ground near by and turns up a 
few grains of ore; a third offers geological 
guesses as to what the country ought to de- 
velop; and thus the air castles of a new El 
Dorado begin to rise. Then a descent is made 
on the nearest railroad. 

Fifty miles of branch track must be built 
at once. Untold wealth is hidden in the new- 
found hills, and all that is needed is a few 
freight cars and engines, and rails for them to 
run on, to create a metropolitan center of pop- 
ulation that will at once increase dividends 
and build up all the intervening country be- 
tween the main line and the City of Visions. 

The traffic man is supposed to know some- 
thing about the geology and mineralogy of 
his country as well as everything else He 
cannot be expected to have a close acquaint- 
ance with the exact spot which has come into 
such sudden prominence, but he makes it his 
business to form such an acquaintance through 
an expert, if necessary. Perhaps he decides 
to take a chance. More than likely he tests 
the stuff of which the lecal enthusiasm is 
made by proposing that the community put up 
something toward the construction expense. 


THE PUNCTURING OF A MINING BOOM. 


That is the way one branch was built in 
Montana a few years ago. The line would 
cost between $600,000 and $700,000. The 
“camp” put up $200,000 ; the railroad bor- 
rowed a half-million, had the work done, and 
made rates that would get the ore out profit- 
ably. Then it supplied the engines and cars 
and the men to work them. 

Within a year after the line had been put 
in operation the mines petered out completely. 




















The ore veins grew thinner and thinner, till 
they disappeared. The miners packed their 
kits and went elsewhere. The boom town 


they had created shriveled up to a dilapidated ~ 


little village with little to do and less to do it 


with. But the railroad still had its branch 
line. It had to keep on running trains and 


stopping them at the vacant town sites sprin- 
kled along the fifty-mile stretch. Once ina 
while it carried a carload of freight one way 
or the other, for some people were still living 
in the nearly deserted outpost of civilization. 

There came a day, of course, when the folks 
at the far end of the branch began to com- 
plain that they were paying more to get their 
freight up over their fifty miles of specially 
built track than other folks were charged for 
moving freight over the same distance on the 
main line. It made no difference to them 
that : railroad's investment, made at their 
solicitation, was a dead loss; that there was 
not enough freight to pay the company the 
cost of moving it whatever rate was charged, 
nor was there likely to be enough for genera- 
tions to come. The stage that made the trip in 
the days before the locomotive appeared had 
calmly divided its expenses by the number of 
passengers and called on each man to pay a 
pro rata share ; but a stage is not a railroad. 

Probably the citizens were sorry for the 
railroad and its vanished half-million, but they 
never said so. All the traffic manager could 
do was to continue collecting a rate that the 
people could afford to pay,—which was the 
same old rate they had been paying,—pocket 
the loss for his management, and take the 
lesson to heart. Then, when some other boom 
town came to him and he hesitated he was 
likely to be charged with being unprogressive 
and with “discriminating.” 


MEETING BUSINESS EMERGENCIES. 


The traffic manager's mail throws many 
queer sidelights on human nature. He is 
frequently asked to help out a neglectful 
man, like the brick-maker who wrote that un- 
less he could get some wood right straight off 
a kiln of a hundred thousand bricks would 
be spoiled. The brick-maker knew where he 
could get the wood, but the local freight 
agent had told him that he’d have to wait a 
day or two for a car because the fall rush of 
traffic was on and everything on wheels was 
moving every minute and engaged ahead. 

Here was one of the minor emergencies 
that must be met a dozen times a day. It 
seems as if it might be a simple enough thing 
to find one car, but such has been the expan- 
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sion of the transportation business in the last 
few years that the railroad companies have 
been unable to get as many cars as they felt 
pressing need of, to say nothing of as many as 
they would like to have. The car shops have 
been working overtime, but still there are sea- 
sons when the margin between supply and 
demand in freight cars is very narrow. How- 
ever, the operating department was called 
upon, the urgency of the brick-maker’s situa- 
tion explained, a car hunted up, and the partly 
baked kiln saved. Its loss would have made 
a noticeable depression in the brick-maker's 
profits for the year, yet as likely as not he 
will let himself get into the same scrape again, 
and again the traffic man will be called upon 
to help him out, and again it will all be taken 
as a matter of course and not as one of the 
minor miracles performed in industrial Amer- 
ica every day. 

A letter from a man who made bottles was 
a curiosity. It asked the railroad company 
to help him find a purchaser for a whiskey 
distillery that was in danger of going out 
of business unless some one bought it quick. 
The bottle manufacturer depended on the 
distillery to buy a good share of his output. 
The distillery had been living on a State dis- 
pensary, and now the State had taken its pat- 
ronage away. ‘The distillers, either having 
made enough out of their plant to satisfy 
them or not having the energy to build up a 
new trade, intended simply closing down for 
good. ‘The traffic manager will do anything 
within reason to help the industries dependent 
on him, on which he, in turn, is dependent. 
But when it comes to finding a customer for 
a business that suddenly has its trade wiped 
out,—that is expecting a good deal. If he 
once went into exploiting ‘ business opportu- 
nities’ he would soon have to go out of rail- 
roading for lack of time. 


WHEN CARS ARE SCARCE. 


One of the things the traffic men of the 
coal roads have to contend with every year 
and on big scale is a car shortage. As soon 
as the leaves begin to fall, and schools open, 
and people look up at the gray autumn skies 
and say, “* Winter will be here again before 
long,” the city coal dealer begins to work his 
prices up. The second or third excuse he 
gives is, usually, that the railroads haven‘t 
got cars enough to carry the coal, so there's 
a shortage in the local supply ; he’s “very 
sorry, but-of course you understand how it 
is,” and though you really don’t understand, 
you go away thinking you do and wondering 
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‘why in time the railroads don't get a few 
more cars. 

One reason is that, as has already been 
said, they can’t. If they could, a good reason 
might be that no sensible person would ask 
or expect them to keep a lot of extra empty 
cars standing around ten months in the year 
to have them to use if they were wanted part 
of the other two months. And even if they 
had cars enough to carry ail the coal they 
are called on now to move in the congested 
season there would still be a shortage, in all 
probability. For injudicious and inconsider- 
ate buying of fuel by large consumers causes 
much of the trouble. 

It is the story of the improvident grass- 
hopper over again. ‘The zinc and copper 
miners up beyond the Lakes, for example, 
get their coal part way by water, and the 
water in their neighborhood freezes in the 
winter just as it does elsewhere. ‘There comes 
a time when navigation closes. Until the 
shadow of this day is cast upon them, they 
seem never to think of fuel so long as they 
have enough on hand to last them through 
the week. Perhaps they imagine it is “clever 
business” to keep their capital in their pockets 
instead of locking it up in coal bills until they 
have to; it is one of the anomalies of Ameri- 
can shrewdness that it often regards this sort 
of thing as clever, when the inevitable con- 
sequence is perfectly plain. 

All of asudden the miner wakes up. Navi- 
gation will close in a couple of weeks, and 
then he can’t get any more coal until spring. 
He begins writing, telegraphing, telephoning, 
displaying all the signals of distress he can 
raise to the coal operators and, beyond them, 
the railroads. He'll have to shut his plant 
down ; he can’t dig another pound of copper, 
or zine, or whatever it may be out of the 
earth unless he gets ten thousand tons of coal 
within ten days. 

By bringing sufficient pressure to bear he 
persuades the coal people to make a contract 
to deliver in that time, and then they, too, 
get after the railroad. That puts the whole 
thing up to the traffic manager. No matter 
that half-a-dozen other people may be making 
the same outcry; no matter that, all of a 
sudden, disaster seems to be threatening most 
of the industries along the line unless their 
fuel-supply be replenished at once ; no matter 
that the great tide of grain has set toward 
the East, that the crops have all taken their 
places for the annual procession across the 
continent, that the cattle men are clearing their 
ranges for the winter. Everybody must have 
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cars ; everybody must have them now ; every- 
body must have them whether they are to be 
had or not. 


DEVELOPING THE INDUSTRIES OF STATES. 


The theory on which the traffic manager 
works is that he must put the producing cen- 
ters and the different industries on a parity 
in their-markets; then they must compete 
for themselves, the best man to win. The 
story of how James J. Hill enabled the lum- 
ber men at the Pacific end of his line to send 
their product to Chicago and market it so as 
to compete with Maine and Michigan and the 
Carolinas is a familiar one. Just as striking 
is what has been done for Wisconsin. 

Agriculture, mining, and forest products 
are the great sources of wealth in this State. 
The forest products are used very largely in 
the making of paper. There are a number 
of water powers scattered about the State, 
and cheap power is a necessity of paper-mak- 
ing, in which the profits are none too large. 
The manufacturer, if he is to prosper, must 
get his materials on equal terms with his com- 
petitors. One man is nearer the hemlock and 
spruce woods from which his pulp comes ; 
another is closer to the coal which is used in 
the drying process ; a third is more favorably 
situated for getting the clay and chemicals re- 
quired, 

The railroads went about building up the 
paper industry of Wisconsin by seeing to it 
that each of these men stood on the same fair 
footing, all conditions considered, when the 
smooth, white rolls from his mills were pre- 
sented to the buyer in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, or the other trading centers. ‘To 
do this it was necessary to adjust rates on 
the raw materials, some of which come from 
Carolina, or Georgia, or New York, or abroad, 
as the case may be. Then rates were figured 
on the finished product to enable the man two 
hundred miles farther than his competitor from 
the market to do business on a living basis. 

Another striking instance of how producers 
are assisted in reaching distant markets is 
the case of the quarry men. Stone is a com- 
modity one would not think of as moving 
very far from its starting-point, but the Penn- 
sylvania State Capitol at Harrisburg is built 
of granite from New England; the Rhode 
Island State House is built of Georgia marble, 
and so are St. Luke's Hospital, in New York, 
and the Corcoran Art Gallery. in Washing- 
ton. ‘Tennessee stone decorates many build- 
ings in the North. The traffic manager who 
has on his road quarries which with a little 

















help can compete at distant points is able and 
ready to give the necessary assistance. 

The rates for a given territory are based on 
the peculiar needs and opportunities of that 
territory, and once in a while,—more and 
more frequently as time goes on and as the 
nation spreads, — the traffic manager is 
called on for a rate on something that is en- 
tirely new to his section, something no one 
has ever before tried to manufacture there. 
There is the case of the energetic Yankee 
who went down to Alabama and, seeing that 
if there was any part of the country that 
needed screen doors it was the South, set 
about establishing a screen-door factory. The 
kind of light lumber needed was. not to be 
had near by, and the screening must be 
brought a long way. By establishing rates 
to cover those necessities the traffic manager 
established the new industry. It prospered, 
and the manufacturer took up, in addition, 
the making of wash-boilers. For this he re- 
quired zinc, which must be brought down from 
Michigan, and again a new rate had to be 
made. Both his enterprises grew, and were 
the nucleus of a group of lively, prosperous 
manufactures. 


RAW 


The kind of thing which it is difficult for 
the traffic manager to make understood, which 
fills his days with worry and his life with 
blame, is the distinction it is necessary to 


MATERIALS AND FINISHED PRODUCTS. 


make between raw products and finished prod- | 


ucts in some industries. It is hard for the 
ordinary observer to see why there should be 
a difference, why both should not be treated 
alike, so far as freight rates are concerned, 
anyway. ‘The case of the rates on cattle and 
hogs from St. Paul to Chicago, and on finished 
meat products from St. Paul to the markets, 
which created nota little talk recently, is a 
good one to examine. 

The rate on cattle and hogs is based on 
‘‘ reasonableness,” —that is, it was intended to 
be a fair charge for service rendered, and 
nobody questioned that it was that. When 
it comes to shipping the finished products of 
the butchers, the competition of the packing 
houses in the East, of water transportation, and 
of Canadian producers and carriers enters into 
the questioh. Evidently, the finished product 
cannot pay as much for transportation as the 
live animals, and as a matter of business the 
railroads must make a distinction between the 
two commodities in their charges. Any dis- 
interested American business man sees that 
point when it is explained to him, but it is 
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one of the kind of things that/~Ayses the 
public, in its natural ignorance of tl - 
cies of the carrier’s profession, to raish Ae 
cry of discrimination. 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. 


Confessedly he is a selfish man, the traffic 
manager. Perhaps it is kinder to him to say 
that he is intelligently self-interested. At any 
rate, he makes no pretense of disinterested 
philanthropy. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to him that everybody in his system’s 
territory, whether mill owner or employee. 
wheat farmer or truck gardener, manufac- 
turer or salesman, should prosper and wax 
rich. He is not shortsighted enough to think 
that this can be accomplished by putting 
some one else at a disadvantage, by injuring 
some other section of the country.- To give 
him credit for nothing but common sense, he 
knows that here, if anywhere, “united we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

There happens to be a region in the South 
where, scattered over a distance of a hundred 
or two miles, there are coal mines. They are 
not very good mines, if you compare them 
with those in Pennsylvania and Ohio, perhaps, 
but they are of tremendous value to the in- 
dustrial regeneration of the Southern States. 
One group is served by several railroads ; 
another, quite a distance to the west of it, has 
but one means of getting out its product,—a 
road which ultimately carries a large amount 
of fuel from the first group but does not di- 
rectly touch it. 

The Western operators went to the traffic 
head of their transportation service a while ago 
and asked if he could not give them the same 
rate on their coal to the main distributing 
centers that their Eastern competitors got 
from other lines, though the distance it must 
travel was nearly a hundred miles longer. 
They showed him that their output cost them 
more, ton for ton, than the Easterners’ cost 
them. Their vein was not so thick, nor of 
such good quality, and it was harder to get 
at. -Coal-miners are paid according to the 
tonnage they dig out of the earth; conse- 
quently, these Western operators were obliged 
to give higher wages to their men in order 
that the men might make as much in a day 
as the Eastern miners. At the same time, 
their coal was not of as high grade and they 
could not get as good a price for it. They 


‘found it pretty hard to do business at all un- 


der the circumstances. 
Here was a case where the traffic manager 
helped the shipper out for purely selfish 
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reasons. He wanted that coal to carry, in- 
dustries along his line wanted it to burn, and 
the towns around the mines wanted the mines 
to keep alive. There wouldn't be much if 
anything for the railroads in carrying that 
particular coal when the rate came down, but 
if it stayed where it was and the mines had 
to close, and the towns about them wizened 
up, and the manufacturers who had been buy- 
ing from them had to buy elsewhere and pay 
more for their fuel, the road would be much 
worse off. It was a case of half a loaf or 
none, and the traffic man has to take a good 
many half-loaves or go hungry. 


SAVING AN INDUSTRY FROM DISASTER. 


There is not a side of our industrial life 
which the traffic manager's work does not 
touch. A yeareor two ago a strike at the 
coke ovens in an iron-manufacturing center 
threatened paralysis of all the industries of 
the neighborhood. You can’t smelt ore, or 
run “ pigs,” or make stee! without coke, and 
all of a sudden, one day, the coke men went 
out ina body. No doubt they thought that 
they should tie up the iron-making industry, 
and that the pressure that would result would 
he too much for their employers to withstand. 
Qn their part, though, the employers made 
up their minds that they could not afford to 
yield an inch of their ground, no matter what 
the consequences to others might be. 

It made no difference what the merits of 
the dispute between the strikers and their em- 
ployers were to the traffic manager to whom 
the steel industries appealed for assistance. 
All he could consider was that the smelters 
anid furnaces were menaced; that if they 
could not get coke they must close down ; 
that if they closed down five or six thousand 
men would be out of employment, and that 
the town would get a setback from which it 
might take two or three years to recover. 
Meantime, freight, the traffic manager’s ever- 
lasting care, would seriously diminish in 
volume. There would be no pig iron, nor 
sheet iron, nor steel billets, nor rails to carry 
out, and there would be fewer barrels of flour, 
less household necessities, to bring in. 

What did he do, then? By a fortunate 
provision of nature, coal mines and iron mines 
nearly everywhere lie side by side. Cheap 
fuel close at hand is an important factor in 
the iron industries, and when the strike de- 
prived these steel men of their usual local 
supply of coke the railroad simply made a 
temporary rate to the threatened locality from 
the big fields of Pennsylvania, The rate didn’t 








pay the actual expense of carriage, but it kept 
the steel mills going and saved a loss to the 
community that would have mounted up, very 
likely, into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars ; also, it saved the railroad a good bit. 
Two years ago, the steel industries of the 
United States found themselves face to face 
with a hard situation. There was no demand 
for steel in this country, yet there was no way 
by which it could be sold abroad on advanta- 
geous terms, because of the cost of rail trans- 
portation from mill to port to be added to ocean 
transportation across the Atlantic. The rail- 
roads reduced their rates on steel products ; 
the mills got into the foreign market and kept 
going without the loss of a day. Thousands 
of workingmen and their families dependent 
on the demand for steel lived on without 
anxiety or privation. And to balance what 


"they did to accomplish this the railroads saved 


themselves the loss of income they would have 
suffered had the mills been obliged to shut 
down. 


THE SCIENCE OF RATE-MAKING. 


Such things as these go to make up the day’s 
work of the American traffic manager. Ask 
him about the machinery with which he ac- 
complishes it and he can hardly explain it to 
you. Economists have undertaken to de- 
scribe from their divergent points of view 
what the freight rate is and what is the basis 
of its making, but they have not succeeded 
over-well. None of them have expressed it 
better than Vice-President Caldwell, of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, who, speaking of rate- 
making, said: “In a sense, it has become a 
science, although not an exact one, in that 
it embraces observation, experience, correct 
thinking and knowledge of facts, laws, causes 
and effects, all gained in the only school 
available,—namely, that of responsibility as- 
sumed in a practical application of what may 
be termed intuitive knowledge, representing 
quick perception, not necessarily accompanied 
by conscious reasoning, but in which assur- 
ance, based on self-evidence, becomes a cer- 
tainty.” 

Mr. J. C. Stubbs, traffic director of the 
Harriman lines, sums up the traffic manager's 
profession as “securing the maximum ton- 
nage at the maximum price,’—that is to say, 
fixing your rate where it will bring you the 
largest volume of business possible to get at 
a fair charge. It is competition of lines, com- 
petition of communities, competition of in- 
dustries and products, that make the working 
rules of the traffic manager to-day. 
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FREE ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS AND AS FUEL. 


BY CHARLES BASKERVILLE, PH.D., F.C.S. 


(Professor of chemistry and director of the laboratory in the College of the City of New York.) 


Ar several important alterations in the 
fiscal policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment as an outgrowth of the Civil War 
was the imposition of an internal-revenue tax 
upon whiskey and grain alcohol. This tax 
amounts to $1.10 per proof gallon,* or $2.20 
per United States gallon, 100 per cent. pure. 


ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS. 


Water is nature's greatest solvent. In the 
arts, next to it in importance is alcohol. In 
addition to its utilization as a source of power, 
light, and heat, which will be discussed later, 
numerous products of modern civilization, 
many millions of dollars in value, are depend- 
ent directly or indirectly upon this solvent 
for their production. A complete enumera- 
tion of these products 1s unnecessary here, 
but to illustrate the variety of articles requir- 
ing alcohol it may be stated that it is used in 
the making of acids, bicycles, blacking, brass- 
work, bronze-work, burial caskets, cabinet- 
making, carriages, cars, wagons, etc.; car- 
tridges, celluloid, and zylonite; chairs, chem- 
icals, chemical preparations, cigars, colors, 
dental goods, desks, dyes, enameled ware, 
flavoring extracts, folding-beds, fulminates, 
furniture, gas and electrical fixtures, gilding, 
graniteware, guns and pistols, hats, japanned 
ware, machinery, moldings, organs, paints, 
paper, pharmaceuticals, photographic mate- 
rials, pianos, picture frames, rattan goods, 
shellac, silk, silver plating, smokeless powder, 
tobacco, toys, varnishes, and whips. 

The world’s production of alcohol in 1901 
amounted to about 19.5 million hectoliters, + 
or 515 million gallons, distributed as follows : 





Germany 

Russia........ Rta 

WRC Gis cco sics asian caainse 2 
Austria-Hungary......... 2.51 bie ae 
United States... ......... 2.44 * - 
Great Britain............. 1.49 bh “ 
Other countries .......... 2.00 < a 


Alcohol sells wholesale from bonded ware- 
houses in this country at $2.40 to $2.60 per 





*The term “proof,” as applied by the Internal Reve- 
nue Office, means approximately 50 per cent. ethyl 
(ordinary) alcohol and an equal amount of water. In 


England, it is spoken of as “proof spirit,”’ thirteen 
volumes of which weigh as much as twelve volumes of 
water (about 50 per cent.). 

+A hectoliter is equal to 26,42 gallons, 





gallon, depending upon its strength and the 
quantity of the purchase. In all other coun- 
tries it may be bought at from ten to thirty- 
five cents per gallon. In Cuba, for example, 
it retails at ten totwelve cents. Thus, it may 
be seen that although at present the actual 
costs of production are from thirty to forty 
cents per gallon, on account of the internal- 
revenue tax its use in competition with for- 
eign factors has been out of the question.. 


THE TAX FROM ‘DENATURED ”’ 
ALCOHOL. 


REMOVING 


Alcohol upon which tax has been paid in 
this country may be purchased by one com- 
plying with certain restrictions, varying with 
the locality, and used for any purpose the 
purchaser sees fit. It has been well shown 
by Chief Chemist Wiley, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, that much of the 
so-called Scotch and other whiskeys are made 
in our country from this “ rectified spirits of 
wine.” Our topic has not to do with the 
matter of prohibition and the moral or phys- 
iologic side of the alcohol question or the 
sophistication of alcoholic beverages, but is 
concerned with what has been incorrectly 
termed “duty-free alcohol,” and the recent 
legislation enacted by the United States Con- 
gress, which was advocated by many tem- 
perance people. This law, which does not 
become effective until January 1, 1907, essen- 
tially allows the manufacture or withdrawal 
of alcohol free from tax after it has been 
“denatured,” or rendered unfit for a bever- 
age. It is of great importance, and will be 
far-reaching in its effect. 

Mr. Mason, the United States consul-gen- 
eral at Berlin, has said that “the enactment 
of laws covering all uses of alcohol in 1887 
(by Germany) was an example of intelligent 
and far-seeing fiscal legislation.” The Ger- 
man farmers at that time felt the effects, se- 
verely, of competition with the cheaper-grown 
cereals of the United States, Argentina, and 
Australia. The making of alcohol for tech- 
nical purposes as cheaply as possible saved to 
Germany the profits of Teutonic husbandry. 
Particularly was it beneficial to those on the 
eastern border, where the land is poor but, 








suitable for the growing of potatoes, from 
which much of the commercial alcohol is 
made. 


HOW ALCOHOL IS MADE. 


Alcohol, usually the product, rather educt, 
of fermentation, is made by processes involy- 
ing three steps. The details differ in differ- 
ent countries. First, a saccharine fluid is 
prepared ly the action of dilute acids or 
alkalies, diastase, or other enzymes on a num- 
ber of raw materials, like starch from pota- 
toes (as in Germany), corn (in America), or 
any cereal; sweet potatoes, yams,, cassava ; 
sugar in molasses, sorghum, beet-root  resi- 
dues, maize-stalks, grapes, apples, pears, 
peaches, figs, berries, mountain ash berries, 
melons, gourds ; cactus, honey, milk, etc.* 
Se@ond, the mixture is fermented, by which 
step the sugar is converted intoalcohol. And, 
third, the alechol is separated by distillation. 
Roughly, one hundred parts of starch or 
sugar yield fifty of alcohol. By-products are 
obtained varying with the raw material, fer- 
ment, and other conditions, as temperature 
and the number of redistillations. Some resi- 
dues, as schlempe, vinasse, etc., are excellent 
foods for cattle ; some yield potash salts, an 
essential constituent of fertilizers. The fer- 
tilizing materials removed from the soil by 
the crops are thus returned to it. From 
Germany, where apparently the production 
of alcohol and saving of the by-products have 
reached the highest perfection, over three 
hundred metric tons of fusel oil (largely amyl 
alcohol) were exported in one year to the 
United States to be used in the manufacture 
of amyl acetate, varnishes, explosives, per- 
fumes, ete. 

A number of processes have been suggested 
for the synthetic production of ethyl alcohol, 
but to date commercial success has not at- 
tended such efforts to an extent to make it 
worthy of serious consideration. 


THE PROCESS OF ‘“ DENATURING.” 


The regulations and details as to the de- 
naturing will be left, very properly, to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. At pres- 
ent a commission from this government is in 
Europe studying the problem. <A great num- 
ber of formulas have been suggested, which are 
too technical to be enumerated in these pages. 
Only one need be mentioned,—namely, the 


* A bulletin on the agricultural products which may 
be used for the making of alcohol will shortly be issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, in Washington, and 
may be had on application. 
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addition of 5 or 10 percent. of methyl alcohol, 
as inost of the opposition to the measure came 
from the makers of the wood spirits. The ob- 
jects to be attained by denaturing place heavy 
burdens upon him who would render alcohol 
non-potable and too expensive to make it 
potable and yet suitable for all the uses in the 
arts. For example, the addition of pyridine, 
a constituent of bone oil with a foul odor, 
makes it unsuitable for perfumes. The Rus- 
sian and French governments have offered 
valuable prizes for a satisfactory solution of 
the problem. Germany has most intricate, 
and perhaps the best, regulations by which 
the alcohol may be “completely” or “ par- 
tially” denaturalized. The latter designates 
a special treatment when the alcohol is to be 
used for some specific purpese, the presence 
of the usual denaturant being objectionable, 
as, for example, the addition of iodoform 
when the alcohol is to be used for the mak- 
ing of that disinfectant, or ether when that 
anesthetic is to be factured, or the solution 
is to be used in the production of artificial 
silk. 

Under the old laws previous to the recent 
enactment in this country, and which are still 
effective, pure alcohol could be withdrawn 
from bond free from tax by the Government 
for the Navy and War departments, and for 
hospital service. It could be withdrawn for 
scientific and educational purposes, and for 
the purification of sweet wine ; also for mak- 
ing sugar out of sorghumsyrup. Apparently, 
none has been withdrawn for the last-men- 
tioned purpose. Alcohol could be imported 
for the nranufacture of medicines Which were 
to be exported, a draw-back equal to the duty 
paid being allowed by the Government on the 
departure of the goods. <A distinction must 
be noted in that this law does not affect the 
tariff on imported alcohol ; only the internal- 
revenue tax. Incidentally, it may be observed 
that we have a heavy duty on “medicinal 
preparations in which alcohol has been used.” 
Also, it is not so long since the United States 
Circuit Courtof Appeals reversed the lower 
courts and rendered a decision placing a duty 
of 55 cents per pound on salol and chloral 
hydrate, medicinal preparations which con- 
tain absolutely no alcohol, but which require 
the utilization, but destruction, of that sub- 
stance in the making. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOD ALCOHOL. 


The expense attending the use of this im- 
portant solvent in the arts stimulated a hunt 
for substitutes. The most satisfactory one 













































found has proved to be methyl alcohol. For 
many purposes this liquid, which boils at 65° 
Celsius, does very well. Ordinary, or ethyl, 
alcohol boils at 78° Celsius. There are deep- 
seated chemical differences, scarcely calling 
for discussion here, which preclude the sub- 
stitution of one for the other. 

In the development of the pig-iron industry, 
charcoal was early, and in fact until recent 
times, entirely used for the reduction of the 
ore. <As is well known to every one, char- 
coal is made by heating wood with a limited 
amount of air. With the progress of modern 
metallurgy cheaper coke was substituted for 
charcoal. Although there are special uses 
valling for charcoal iron, the industry was 
virtually doomed unless the charcoal could 
be had at less cost, the price of wood ad- 
vancing all the while. Contrivances were 
devised for the saving of the by-products 
in the production of the charcoal. The gas 
produced in some cases was sufficient to give 
all the required heat, and methyl alcohol, 
acetone, acetates, tars, etc., were obtained as 
valuable by-products. The proportion of by- 
products is dependent upon several factors. 
In 1905 (according to the president of the 
Wood Products Company, of Buffalo, which 
company concentrates three-quarters of the 
wood alcohol in the United States), about 
8,000,000 gallons of methyl alcohol, 60,000 
tons of calcium acetate, and over 46,000,000 
bushels of charcoal were produced. The fig- 
ures of the census are higher, but these will 
answer our purpose, when, according to the 
same authority, 1,000,000 gallons of wood al- 
cohol were produced in 1890, 2,500,000 in 
1895, 4,800,000 in 1900, and 8,000,000 in 1905. 

These figures are most interesting when we 
consider that in 1890 the amount of ethyl 
(grain) alcohol withdrawn from bond in this 
country, with tax paid, for use in the arts 
and sciences was about nine million gallons. 
Since that time, on account of the manufac- 
turers using wood alcohol as a substitute, the 
withdrawal of pure alcohol has fallen to less 
than one million gailons per annum. 

The price of wood alcohol has varied in 
recent years from 50 to 90 cents per gallon. 
The highest grade costs $1.25 to $1.50. An 
interesting coincidence was noted in the hear- 
ings before the Congressional committee, when 
it was learned that the average stock which 
sold at sixty cents per gallon was suddenly 
placed at seventy immediately on the adjourn- 
ment of the previous Congress for a long 
vacation after failing to pass a bill for un- 
taxed alcohol. Perhaps after next January, 
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when the two really come into competition, 
wood alcohol may not cost so much to the 
consumer, 


POSSIBLE DANGERS TO THE REVENUES. 


The objections to the free-alcghol bill ap- 
peared to be: 

First, that the public revenue would not 
admit of it. As to this, as Revenue Commis- 
sioner Yerkes frankly stated, it is impossible 
to say definitely. Unquestionably, the med- 
dling with a possible loss of $100,000,000 
revenue is a serious matter. A conservative 
estimate showed that 50,000,000 gallons of 
untaxed denatured alcohol would be used an- 
nually in a few years. But we do not use 
anything like that amount in the industries 
now with the tax, and there was no indica- 
tion that we should as long as the tax re- 
mained. ‘To be sure, certain institutions 
might have alcohol free from tax for research, 
but, as some one has remarked, ‘it is useless 
to grant freedom for alcohol for research if 
freedom is not granted for alcohol required 
as the result of research.” The inventive 
development was interfered with. It has 
been suggested that, if necessary, alcohol for 
beverages may be taxed more heavily, on the 
ground of paying for luxuries. Great reluc- 
tance to entertain such a proposition was ex- 
hibited by several individual members of the 
Congressional committee. 

Second, that the government, in order to 
prevent great frauds upon the revenue, would 
have to expend sums disproportionate to the 
good derived by the public. ‘T'woavenues for 
fraud are opened. First, the multiplication 
of **moonshiners.” Some experience with 
this class of people in the Carolina mountains 
has shown the writer that a man is not neces- 
sarily bad who believes that after he and his 
neighbors have made all the jelly, jam, ete., 
needed he has a right to convert his apples, 
rotting on the ground, into alcohol. His fruit, 
potatoes, grain, etc., are not within reach of 
markets, but the alcohol, the compacted es- 
sence of these, is transportable, or may be 
used for power at home. Sympathetic confi- 
dence in the integrity of people often out- 
weighs close surveillance, which is more 
practicable in thickly populated communities. 
The second source of danger is the rendering 
denatured alcohol potable and thus escap- 
ing the internal-revenue tax. Mr. Carlisle, 
when Secretary of the Treasury, raised that 
question. *Ethyl alcohol, whatever be its 
source, when purified is always the same. No 


ethyl alcohol has ever been denatured, but an 
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expert chemist working deliberately in his 
laboratory can recover a large proportion of 
it pure. To doit practically and economically 
with the penitentiary staring lim in the face 
is another question. Furthermore, a manu- 
facturer using denatured alcohol has strong 
interest in keeping it unpotable, on account 
of the working efficiency of his employees. 


ALCOHOL VERSUS GASOLINE AS FUEL. 


Third, the general public would not receive 
commensurate good to compensate the Gov- 
ernment in the loss of revenue. ‘To consider 
this we must grant a direct loss to the Gov- 
ernment, which does not necessarily follow at 
all, when one studies all the phases of the sub- 
ject and judges them impartially. A million 
gallons of alcohol are used annually in Ger- 
many as a fuel for internal-combustion en- 
gines in driving agricultural and other ma- 
chinery. At present, perhaps a few laboratory 
motors are run in America with alcohol ex- 
perimentally, on account of the cost. Cuban 
alcohol at twelve cents a gallon costs four dol- 
lars for import tax, besides transportation. 
Gasoline, the main motor fuel in this coun- 
try at present, is only about 2 per cent. of 
natural petroleum, and is rising in price all 
the time. There is a difference of opinion 
among European experts as to the relative 
value of gasoline and alcohol for power pur- 
poses, as the heat units of the former are 
nearly double the latter. All who know him 
are content with the opinion of Dr. Elihu 
Thompson, the inventor, and founder of the 
General Electric Company, who states, as the 
result of experimental work, that “the effi- 
ciency,—that is, the ratio of the conversion of 
the heat units contained in the fuel into power, 
—is probably higher in the alcohol engine than 
in engines operated with any other combus- 
tible.” Mixtures of alcohol vapor and air 
stand a higher compression without prema- 
ture explosion than gasoline and air. Insur- 
ance companies do not take the risk, or an 
extra hazard is charged, when gasoline is 
stored neara barn. Burning gasoline radiates 
sufficient heat to set fire to things at a distance 
from it. Alcohol does not. Gasoline is insol- 
uble in and floats upon water. When afire, 
the conflagration is spread by throwing water 
on it. Alcohol dissolves in water in all pro- 
portions. When afire, it is readily quenched 


by water, as it does not burn when diluted. 
When alcohol is placed in an ordinary 

lamp, it burns with an almost non-luminous 

flame. 


When burned in conjunction with a 
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Welsbach burner, a brilliant light ishad. /. 
report from the Testing Laboratories of New 
York, whose work may be relied upon, has 
shown that one gallon of alcohol will give a 
25-candle-power light and is equivalent to 
1,471 candle-power hours, while the same 
amount of kerosene burning in a most modern 
lamp will give a 9-candle-power light and an 
equivalent of 783 candle-power hours. Alco- 
hol at thirty cents a gallon is thus commercial- 
ly equal to gasoline at fifteen cents. Miners 
in North Carolina supply the raw material to 
the manufacturers in New Jersey by which 
the Wyoming farmer reads, using an illumi- 
nant made from the unmarketable or waste 
products of his farm. 

About one-half gallon of alcohol is used in 
the making of every dozen felt hats in what 
is known as “ breaking shellac.” Wood alco- 
hol is now used as a substitute. Aside from 
the extra cost, complaints have come by the 
thousands from workmen on account of the 
deleterious effect wood alcohol has upon 
health. Wood alcohol makes men drunk, 
but it also produces defects of vision, and 
eventually blindness. Many things intoxi- 
cate. Gasoline does, but there’s not much 
fun in it. Ethylalcohol shellac does not pro- 
duce these bad effects. 


WILL FREE ALCOHOL HELP INDUSTRY ? 


Fourth, the benefit of free alcohol in the 
manufactures and arts would be enjoyed al- 
most entirely by a few large manufacturers 
and not be shared by the people generally and 
those working on a small scale ;—that this is 
a variety of class legislation. There isan al- 
cohol trust in Spain, a spirit monopoly in Rus- 
sia, and the “Centrale fir Spiritus Verwer- 
tung”? in Germany, and it is said that such 
exists privately here in America. Occasion- 
ally one sees something in the daily press 
about the Standard Oil. We have a so-called 
wood-alcohol trust as well. Whether that be 
true or not, we are having some “ trust-bust- 
ing” at present. ‘The wood-alcohol trade will 
be hurt for a while, but not seriously, for if 
we use fifty million gallons of denatured al- 
cohol annually over one-half of the present 
output of methyl alcohol will be utilized as a 
denaturant. We need them both, and at thie 
lowest price, but as Mr. Tyrer, the distin- 
guished manufacturer, who has successfuily 
led a similar fight in England, has said, « ‘l'o 
charge duty on alcohol cripples a whole indus- 
try, hampers development, research, and stunts 
progress.” 























HE unexplained train wreck at Salisbury, 

in which more than a score of Amer- 

icans lost their lives, has occasioned com- 
parisons between the British railway system 
and our own. An article by Ray Morris, in 
the July number of the Atlantic Monthly 
(written, of course, some time before the Salis- 
bury accident), touches on various aspects of 
the British railway system, and alludes to the 
provisions of the Board of Trade for safety 
in railway travel. The railway department of 
the British Board of Trade, says Mr. Morris, 
is concerned almost solely with public safety. 
It views public safety broadly. It will not 


permit any new line to be opened for traffic 
until its inspectors have passed on it, and the 
inspectors demand compliance with almost 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF BRITISH RAILWAYS. 


countless arbitrary requirements that entail a 
tremendous expense on the railway company 
and have, in considerable part, no real bear- 
ing on safety. Inthe case of a railroad acci- 
dent in England, the real advantage of the 
Board of Trade’s authority seems to lie in the 
fact that, as Mr. Morris expresses it, the lime- 
light is turned squarely on all the operating 
methods and physical conditions contributory - 
to the accident, and any real evils that may 
be discovered are dealt with in no uncertain 
manner. Unlike the American newspapers, 
the British press is not given to the assump- 
tion that a serious railroad accident is due to 
‘¢corporate greed.” The British press places 
full confidence in its Board of Trade, and 
awaits the conclusion of the investigation 





THE SALISBURY, ENGLAND, RAILROAD ACCIDENT OF JULY 1, 1906. 


(Showing how the cars ran up the girders of the bridge and turned over.) 
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started by that body in absolute confidence 
that the truth will be known. The British 
observer is scandalized to learn that the cause 
of some of our worst accidents is never known, 
but after the Salisbury experience it may be 
that British newspapers will be more charitable 
toward American railway management. 

Taking into consideration all the differ- 
ences, great and small, Mr. Morris thinks 
that it is hard to say with conviction that the 
railway system of either country offers any 
marked advantage over the other in the com- 
fort it affords the traveler. England is a land 
of short distances, and, speaking of the lines 
as a whole, they subordinate their freight 
business to their passenger business. In 
America, on the other hand, we unhesitat- 
ingly subordinate the passenger traffic. As 
a result, the English service offers many more 
short-distance trains, which run with infinitely 
greater punctuality ; but the long-distance 
traffic (that is to say, the service between 
England and Scotland) lacks many comfort- 
giving features to which we are accustomed. 
The traveler in the fall and winter months is 
likely to be chiefly concerned by the coldness 
of the trains. He is also expected to remain 
in one place throughout the journey. There 
is no library car at the front of the train, and 
no observation smoker at the rear. 

As to the British sleeping-car, it has its 
points of superiority. Each passenger has a 











narrow compartment to himself. There are 
no upper berths, and there is an individual 
washstand in the compartment. If the jour- 
ney begins at bedtime and ends at getting-up 
time, the traveler may be thoroughly com- 
fortable ; but if he is bound to a point not 
reached by his rising-hour, he is compelled to 
make up his own berth and remain in his 
compartment. ‘The cars are not convertible 
into day coaches, and he must be content 
with a basket breakfast,—likewise eaten from 
the berth. 

The upshot of a comparison between English and 
American railways is that each country has provided 
itself with the system that, broadly considered, an- 
swers its own needs the best, and that, when all cir- 
cumstances are taken into account, neither has much 
to learn from the other. Certain great defects stand 
out in each; English railway financing and Ameri- 
can railway carelessness are both deserving of cen- 
sure. Yet these defects are quite explainable in their 
outgrowth from the physical conditions at hand, 
and they are not amenable to any offhand remedy. 
Likewise, certain points of especial attractiveness, 
such as the English baggage system and the punc- 
tuality of trains andthe American luxury of through 
travel, have arisen from a complicated set of local 
circumstances, and could not be transplanted unless 
all the circumstances were transplanted as well. 
Most forcible of all is the impression gained by such 
a study that the essential belief, the very creed and 
doctrine of one country, as regards the economics of 
its railway working, may not beso much as discussed 
in another, where the same ultimate problem is got- 
ten at in a wholly different way. 





CALVO AND THE “CALVO DOCTRINE.” 


0 oe of the leading topics of discussion at 
the Rio conference will probably be 
the so-cailed “Calvo doctrine.” It cannot be 
said, however, that there is yet any general 
agreement as to what is comprehended by 
this expression. Mr. Percy Bordwell, writing 
in the Green Bag (Boston) for July, points 
out that in the Argentine Republic, and per- 
haps elsewhere, the doctrine expressed in 
December, 1902, by Sefior Drago, the Argen- 
tine minister of foreign affairs, in a note 
addressed to the Argentine minister to Wash- 
ington, on the subject of the collection of 
public debts by force, has been associated 
with the name of Sefior Carlos Calvo, the 
Argentine minister to France, but, as the 
same writer further shows, Sefior- Calvo is 
really responsible for the enunciation of a 
much broader doctrine in international law. 
At the time when Sejior Drago sent his note- 
worthy communication to our government the 


enforcement of the claims of Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy was under discussion. 


He pointed out that in making a loan toa foreign 
state a capitalist always takes into consideration the 
resources of the country and the probability, greater 
or less, that the obligations contracted will be ful- 
filled without delay, and makes his terms more or 
less onerous accordingly. One of the facts which he 
takes into consideration, claimed Sefior Drago, is 
that he is entering into a contract with a sovereign 
entity, ‘‘and it is an inherent qualification of all 
sovereignty that no proceedings for the execution of 
a judgment may be instituted or carried out against 
it, since this manner of collection would compromise 
its very existence and cause the independence and 
freedom of the respective government to disappear.” 
He admitted that the amount of a public debt may 
be determined either by the tribunals of the country 
or by boards of arbitration, and that the payment 
of the entirety of such judgments is absolutely bind- 
ing on the nation, but said it could in nowise be ad- 
mitted that it should be deprived of the right to 
choose the ‘‘manner and the time of payment, in 
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which it has as much interest as the creditor him- 
self, or more, since its credit and its national honor 
are involved therein.” The elimination of forced 
execution, he urged, does not render public obliga- 
tions valueless. ‘The state continues to exist in its 
capacity as such, and sooner or later the gloomy 
situations are cleared up, resources increased, com- 
mon aspirations of justice and equity prevail, and 
the most neglected promises are kept.” 

Guided by the above sentiments, Sefior Drago 
continued, the Argentine people had felt alarmed at 
the knowledge that the failure of Venezuela to meet 
the payments of its public debt had been given as one 
of the determining causes of the use of force, and 
felt that “if such proceedings were to be definitely 
adopted they would establish a precedent dangerous 
to the security and peace of the nations of this part 
of America.” He said that there had been a tend- 
ency, of late, in European opinion to turn toward 
South America as the field of conquest for the fu- 
ture, and, accordingly, that it would give great sat- 
isfagtion to the Argentine Republic to see adopted 
by the United States the principle “that the public 
debt cannot occasion armed intervention, nor, still 
less, the actual occupation of the territory of Amer- 
ican nations by a European power.” 


Seftor Calvo succeeded in eliciting from 
ten leading European authorities on interna- 
tional law opinions on the soundness of Sefior 
Drago’s contentions. Six of these publicists 
expressed themselves in agreement with the 
main argument of Sefior Drago’s note, while 
the remaining four made certain reservations. 

Calvo’s enunciation of the principles of jn- 
tervention among sovereign states is to be 
found in the first volume of his “ Le Droit 
International.” Dealing with the subject of 
private claims, he says : 

We will content ourselves here with remarking 
that, accérding to strict international right, the re- 
covery of debts and the pursuit of private claims 
does not justify de*plano the armed intervention of 
governments, and that as Huropean states invaria- 
bly follow this rule in their reciprocal relations there 
is no reason why they should not follow it also in 
their relations with nations of the new world. 

In Mr. Bordwell’s opinion, this broader 
doctrine that private claims, whether arising 
in tort or in contract, should not be made the 
basis of armed intervention is properly the 
“Calvo doctrine,” rather than the narrower 
one expressed in Sefior Drago’s note. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE, 


Mr. Bordwell quotes from « Le Droit Inter- 
national” as follows : 


It is certain that strangers who establish them- 
selves in a country have the same right to protection 
as the nationals, but they ought not to pretend toa 

* protection moreextended. If they suffer any wrong, 
they ought to count on the government of the coun- 
try pursuing the delinquents, and ought not to claim 
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SENOR CARLCS CALVO. 


from the state to which the authors of the violence 
belong any pecuniary indemnity. 

In this protest of Calvo against the assump- 
tion of European states in dealing with South 
American governments lies the crux of the 
whole dispute, as Mr. Bordwell shows. 


Where the laws of a country afford adequate rem- 
edies and do not conflict with the law of nations,— 
where, in short, substantial justice can be obtained, 
—it would indeed, as Calvo says, be unwarranted 
to pass by the remedies provided by the laws of the 
country and seek redress through diplomatic action ; 
but where such is not the case,—where, for instance, 
the courts are notoriously under the control of an 
unprincipled dictator, so that an appeal to them 
would be a mockery and sham,—it would indeed be 
a perversion of justice for an alien to be confined to 
his remedy in them even though a citizen of the 
country should have no other. Back of Calvo’s com- 
plaint, no doubt, is the conviction that European 
countries have been too ready to assume the latter 
situation to be true in Latin-American countries, 
and very likely such-has often been the fact; but if 
so, the trouble has been one of fact rather than one 
of law. 

CALVO’S LIFE. 


The following facts in Sefior Calvo’s career 
have been gathered by Mr. Bordwell : — 

Carlos Calvo was born at Buenos Ayres, in 
1824. In 1852 he was made vice-consul at 
Montevideo, and was consul-general and dip- 
lomatic representative of Buenos Ayres there 
from 1853 to 1858. In 1859 he was a Dep- 
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uty of the lower house, and from 1860 to 1864 
represented Paraguay as chargé d'affaires at 
Paris, being also accredited to Great Britain. 
He was the official delegate to the geograph- 
ical congress which met in Paris in 1878, and 
plenipotentiary to the postal congresses of 
Paris in 1878, and of Vienna in 1891. In 
1883 he was accredited as envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to Berlin, 
and in addition was accredited to the Russian 
Kmperor in 1889, and to the Austrian Km- 
peror in 1890. In 1899 he was transferred 
from Berlin to Paris, being accredited both to 
France and to the Holy See. He was one of the 
original members of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, founded in 1873, and was madea 
correspondent of the Institute of France in 
1869, and a foreign associate of the same in 
1892. He also received numerous decora- 
tions. He died in Paris, May 2, 1906, where 
funeral services were held in the Church of 
Saint-Pierre de Chaillot, preliminary to his re- 
moval and burial at Buenos Ayres. 

His principal works are a collection of 
Latin-American state papers; his annals of 
the Latin-American revolution; his Manual 
of International Law, for the use of students, 
first published in 1881; his examination of 
the three rules of the Treaty of Washington ; 
his dictionaries of international law and di- 
plomacy, and, finally, his great work, ‘ Le 
droit international théorique et pratique, 
précédé d’un exposé historique des progrés 
de la science du droit des gens.” The first 
edition was published in Spanish at Paris in 
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1868, but the subsequent editions were in 
French, of which the first volumes appeared, 
respectively, in 1870, 1880, 1887, and 1896. 
The final, or fifth, edition comprises six large 
volumes. 

Calvo was a man of whom it can be rightly 
said that he was “learned in the law.” His 
powers of research and industry were tremen- 
dous, and his great work, “Le Droit Inter- 
national,” is a storehouse of information, but 
he was not possessed of a keen analytic mind, 
and it is extremely difficult to place him on 
disputed points, as he is liable to give both 
sides of a question as the law without recog- 
nizing the conflict between them. This is 
true even where he is advocating a traditional 
Latin-American view, such as the doctrine 
just noticed of the equal liability of a govern- 
ment to its own citizens and to strangers, 
where he largely undermines his own case by 
his previous expression of the very extended 
protection which governments owe. He was 
essentially a compiler rather than a deep 
thinker or man of affairs, and it was not until 
he was well along in life that he was given 
an important post, that of minister to Berlin, 
which was apparently given him as a recog- 
nition of the reputation his work on inter- 
national law, which was then in its third 
edition, had won forhim. The work on which 
his future name will depend is almost cer- 
tainly his voicing of the traditional views of 
the Latin-American peoples on questions of 
international law and polity, the most impor- 
tant of which we have just considered, 





MEXICO ON A GOLD BASIS. 


— first year on a gold basis was 
completed on May 1, last. It is not 
strange that American investors should have 
expressed fears that the change from silver 
to gold might cause a temporary unsettling 
of business while the readjustment was taking 
place. These fears, however, according to 
Mr. Edward M. Conley, who contributes an 
article to the August number of App/eton’s 
Magazine, proved entirely groundless. It 
appears that no appreciable shock was caused 
by the transition. Investments of foreign 
capital, which had practically stopped for two 
years prior to the change, in anticipation of 
it, were at once resumed on a larger scale 
than before, and native capital, which had 
also been holding back to some extent, was 
quickly released. 


Before the change, it is estimated that citi- 
zens of the United States had $500,000,000 
invested in Mexican enterprises, of which 
$300,000,000 was in railroads, $75,000,000 
in mining (a considerable part of which was 
in silver mining), and $50,000,000 in enter- 
prises dependent upon the silver-mining in- 
dustry. Important changes in the laws on 
taxation of mining had to be made in order 
to compensate the silver-mining industry for 
the losses it must suffer. This involved a 
rearrangement of the revenues of the country, 
with a view to the adequate protection of 
other business interests. So carefully had 
these changes in the laws been planned that 
no further modification of them has been 
found necessary. While it is true that the 
rise in the price of silver bullion soon after 
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the change to the gold basis was made has 
been greatly in Mexico’s favor, Mr. Conley 
declares that it was not in itself responsible 
for the success of the reform. 

While Mexico adopted a gold standard only 
nominally, there is now abundant evidence 
that it is a real fact in the Mexican business 


world. Within a few months from the date 
of the monetary change, without any artificial 
means having been employed, there was more 
gold coin in circulation in the larger cities of 
Mexico, says Mr. Conley, than in most of the 
cities of the United States. The monetary 
unit was declared to be a peso, consisting of 
75 centigrammes of pure gold. The silver 
peso, containing 24.4388 grammes of pure 
silver and enough copper alloy to bring the 
total weight up to 27.073 grammes, is the le- 
gal equivalent of the gold peso, thus fixing 
the ratio between gold and silver at about 1 
to 32, and making the silver peso equivalent 
in value to fifty cents in American currency. 
The free coinage of silver was stopped. It 
was provided that new coins should be minted 
hy the government and placed in circulation 
by exchanging them for the old currency. 
Reimportation of the old silver pesos was made 
impossible by the imposition of a prohibitive 
tariff against them, although no restriction 
was placed against exporting them. Thus, 
any rise in the price of silver bullion would 
operate to drive the old pesos from the coun- 
try and keep them out. The nation’s credit 
and restriction of the currency were depend- 
ed upon to give the peso a fixed value inde- 
pendent of the market value of silver. 

Within a few months after the change the 
high price of silver bullion caused silver 
inoney to be exported in great quantities, 
threatening a serious monetary stringency. 
The currency commission promptly took ad- 
vantage of this situation to exchange its 
silver reserve for gold. Gold coins were 
minted and placed in circulation, and gold 
certificates were issued by the commission 
against gold on hand to prevent undue tight- 
ness in the money market. The Mexican 
banks also exchanged large quantities of 
their silver reserves for gold. Thus, the 
practicability of the new monetary system 
was fully demonstrated. 


NO FEAR OF PANIC IN MEXICO, 


Mexico’s general prosperity is directly due 
to the development of her wonderful natural 
resources. American financiers would expect 
that after a long period of great industrial 
prosperity such as Mexico has enjoyed 
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(Mexican minister of finance.) 


throughout the administration of President 
Diaz there would be a financial panic due to 
reaction, such as has occurred repeatedly in 
the United States. Mr. Conley shows, how- 
ever, that a period of depression in Mexico, 
if it occur at all, will be due entirely to natural 
causes. There can be, he declares, no over- 
stocked speculation, no false capitalization, no 
artificial inflation of values; first, becagise 
of the natural conservatism of the people ; 
secondly, because of the scarcity of money; 
and, thirdly, because of the government’s sys- 
tem of close inspection into the affairs of all 
corporations. Opportunities for large returns 
from legitimate investments, he says, partially 
remove the temptation to speculate. The 
Mexican internal revenue laws, on the other 
hand, require close official inspection of the 
books and transactions of everybody engaged 
in business. ‘High finance” is out of the 
question. The government permits lotteries, 
and sees to it that they are run squarely, but 
under its present laws there can never be a 
Wall Street in Mexico. On several occasions 
in recent years the government has interfered 
directly to break up corners in foodstuffs, 
prevent combinations that would restrict com- 
petition, and thwart the designs of incipient 
trusts, This, to be sure, is paternalism, but in 


actual practice the system has its advantages, 
One evidence of Mexican prosperity is the 
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increase of $3,000,000 in the federal revenues 
during the first year on a gold basis, although 
this amount was cut down to a net increase 
of $1,000,000 by the reduction of taxes on the 
silver-mining industry, amounting to $2,000,- 
000 in the aggregate. The total income of 
the government during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, amounted to $44,000,000. 
While this does not seem a large sum, Mr. 
Conley reminds us that some two million 
people pay practically all the taxes in Mexico, 
and that they have their local taxes to pay in 
addition to the federal taxes. The capital of 
Mexican chartered banks was increased $20,- 
000,000, or over 30 per cent. The reserve 
funds of these banks were increased in the 
same ratio, thus adding $30,000,000 to the 
banking capital of the country, while the 
volume of business transacted by these com- 
panies is approximately doubled. 

Mr. Conley calls especial attention to the 
extension of manufacturing in Mexico. Lack 
of native fuel has heretofore greatly retarded 
this industry, but it is being overcome to some 
extent by the utilization of water power for 
the production of electrical energy. Power 
is now transmitted long distances by aérial 
‘ables. American capital is directly inter- 
ested in some of these power plants and man- 
ufacturing industries. Improvement has also 
been made in agriculture, many acres having 
been made available for cultivation by irriga- 
tion and much progress having been made in 
the attempt to place agriculture on a scien- 
tific basis. Costly public improvements have 
been undertaken in many Mexican cities. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN MEXICAN INVESTMENTS. 


It is estimated that $150,000,000 of foreign 
capital was invested in enterprises in Mexico 
during her first year as a gold-standard coun- 
try. About one-half of this investment was 
American, the rest largely French and Cana- 


dian. Most of the new American capital was 


invested in railroad construction, mines, smelt- 
ers, reduction works, and plants for the treat- 
ment of custom ores ; timber tracts, agricul- 
tural lands, city real estate, and mercantile 
enterprises. American holdings in Mexican 
mines were increased by something like $25,- 
000,000. Our total investment in enterprises 
in Mexico is now $600,000,000, in round 
figures. At the rate of increase at present 
indicated it will soon reach the billion-dollar 
mark. 

Next to American capital, French capital 
has been the most active in seeking Mexican 
investments during the past year. The pro- 
portionate increase of the French investment 
was 100 per cent. In less than one month 
after Mexico went upon a gold basis Paris 
bankers had secured control of the banking 
situation of the country by acquiring a pre- 
dominating interest in the leading banks of 
the city of Mexico. Other French éapital was 
invested in industrial enterprises, particularly 
in cotton mills and in mining enterprises. 

Canadian capital is also entering Mexico. 
The Bank of Montreal opened a branch in the 
city of Mexico on May 1. Within the past 
year a steamship line, subsidized by the two 
governments, inaugurated a regular service 
between Mexican and Canadian ports. Can- 
ada has appointed a commercial agent at the 
city of Mexico, and Mexico is advertising her 
products extensively in Canada. A Montreal 
concern, the Mexican Light & Power Com- 
pany, has constructed an immense 80,000- 
horse-power hydraulic power plant at Necaxa, 
about ninety miles from the city of Mexico, 
for the purpose of transmitting electrical en- 
ergy thither and to neighboring cities and 
mining camps. Itdias also absorbed the other 
electric light and power companies and the 
street-railway system of the capital, making 
its total investment about $50,000,000, 





A FRANK GERMAN-AMERICAN ON PORTO RICO. 


a* interesting though in the main un- 

favorable opinion of conditions in Porto 
Rico appears in a recent issue of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung, from the pen of Mr. R. 
Buerfeind, a German-American. While see- 
ing with eyes inclined to note what is best in 
the results of the eight years of American 
ownership, this traveler shows himself a fear- 
less and keen critic. In the first place, he 
laments the slow progress of the English lan- 
guage. On this point he says: 








One finds it unpleasant to note that the minister- 
ing spirits of the parks, as well as of the restaurants, 
hotels, and stores, but seldom master the English 
language. Furthermore, although the educated 
Porto Rican (who formerly conducted his business 
correspondence in Spanish or French), on account of 
the commercial relations of to-day, endeavors to be- 
come acquainted with the language of his protectors, 
the populace has not even the slightest desire to ac- 
quire the hated English idiom. What our fourteen 
hundred female teachers in the seven hundred and 
twenty primary schools of the island with labor and 
pains have beaten into the heads of the more or less 
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intelligent pupils is in many cases forgotten at the 
earliest possible moment. 


The Porto Rican, says Mr. Buerfeind, holds 
our government fully responsible for present 
conditions in the island! «In most of its 
relations the mass of the people, and even in- 
dividual mercantile interests, are worse off 
than at the time of the Spanish rule.” 


This reproach has in a certain sense its warrant. 
Yet Porto Rico still belongs to-day almost in the 
same degree to the Spaniards as before the war. 
When in the interior of the island one comes upon 
great coffee, sugar, and tobacco plantations that 
often contain many square miles, in seven cases out 
of ten one may besure that a Spaniard is the proprie- 
tor. Eight years ago the rich landowners still resid- 
ed upon their estates, or in their fine town houses, 
and contributed substantially to the support of the 
people in every way. But scarcely had Uncle Sam 
hoisted his ensign upon the hills of San Juan, when 
the majority of the Spanish millionaires (whose 
names to-day are still in every child’s mouth) de- 
parted to their European native land. Asa result, 
at present many million pesetas of ready money 
(which, by the way, is very scarce in the island) go 
annually in farm-rent, revenues, and profits out of 
Porto Rico to Spain, without having yielded the 
slightest profit to the people. This is a disadvan- 
tage that all the devices of the American govern- 
ment is not able to offset. 


Of the million inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
the great majority, continues this writer, are 
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wholly without means or business, although 
during the last year (not only on the part of 
the government, but also on the part of 
private undertakings) everything conceivable 
has been done by the aid of the American 
dollar to awaken American prosperity too. 


Worthy of recognition, for example, are the efforts 
to enlarge the fruit market about the greater orange 
plantations, and, through special fruit steamers, to 
make the produce accessible to the American mar- 
ket. On the other hand, it must also be taken into 
consideration that the American capitalist does not 
lay out his money from pure love of his new country- 
men, but that he has above all his own profit in 
view ; that, further, he carries a large part of his 
earnings to ‘‘the States ;” and, finally, that through 
him the island has been enriched with thousands of 
American laborers, who are far superior to the na- 
tives in skill and endurance. The efforts to elevate 
the fruit business must, however, in time be attend- 
ed with success. Bananas, apples, cocoanuts, etc., 
grow here wild, and often serve, just like rice, the 
easily contented natives as sole food. 

The Americans, says Mr. Buerfeind, in 
conclusion, will yet do the island much good, 
open many sources of income unknown to the 
natives, and bring new life into this queer 
corner of the world. « But whether they ever 
create again the former Spanish prosperity, 
and whether the United States Treasury shall 
ever attain a profit worth mentioning from 
its money-advances, remains to be seen.” 





WHY SAN FRANCISCO MUST BE REBUILT,—A DUTCH VIEW. 


REMARKABLY clear and intelligent 
discussion of the economic and indus- 
trial loss occasioned by the earthquake and fire 
at San Francisco appears as an editorial in the 
Dutch monthly review Vragen van den. Dag 
(Amsterdam). The opening sentence might 
almost have been taken by the city as its own 
bold challenge of fate : 


San Francisco is destroyed, and San Francisco 
will be rebuilt ! What is it that will induce the in- 
habitants to rebuild their city in a locality so peril- 
ous, where no confidence can he placed in thestabil- 
ity of the earth’s cruet? This question one hears 
repeated, just now, again and again, and it isa proper 
and justifiable one. To answer it, weshall give in a 
short sketch the significance of San Francisco, by 
which it will be madeclear that other considerations 
than merely a solid bottom enter into the question 
of the building and development of acity. This, in- 
deed, has already been proved in the case of Amster- 
dam, which has arisen and grown on a marshy bot- 
tom, one which seems least adapted to the building 
of a stable metropolis. 


Many reasons, continues the Dutch writer, 


may be assigned for the building of cities. 
The leading factor, however, in the settlement 
of an industrial population must always be 
found in favorable economic conditions. Af.- 
ter briefly and clearly outlining what these 
favorable economic conditions are and point- 
ing out how San Francisco possesses them in 
a large, general way, the writer says: “ For 
a people so daring and energetic as the Amer- 
icans, no other thought is possible than the 
rebuilding of San Francisco on the same site 
as that of the city which has been destroyed.” 

With unusual accuracy and clearness, the 
article quoted from sketches the history of 


- San Francisco since its founding by the 


Spanish explorers, and points out how, owing 
to its geographical position, it must always 
remain the place of settlement for industrial 
workers on tlie Pacific coast; describes the 
agricultural and manufacturing attainments 
and possibilities of the State of California, 
and emphasizes the fact that for this great, 
fertile hinterland the Bay of San Francisco 
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is the only outlet to the ocean,—an outlet 
which, owing to natural conditions, cannot 
be duplicated. This ocean supremacy of San 
Francisco will be made more important when 
the Panama Canal has been opened, says the 
writer. Modern industrial development has 
made the United States the chief purveyor 
of trade to the East, continues this article, 
and San Francisco has become the most im- 


portant way station between the East of the ~ 


United States and Asia. 

The economic expansion of the American people, 
beginning more than half a century ago, was the 
fact which preceded and paved the way for the diplo- 
matic expansion of the United States in the Pacific. 
But for the marvelous development of California, 
the United States would never have attained its 
present diplomatic influence in eastern Asia, and 
San Francisco played a most important réle in this 
development. 

San Francisco will retain into the far- 
distant future, continues this Dutch writer, 
its economic significance as the chief empo- 
rium of the United States for the commerce 
of the American western coast. This ‘su- 
premacy will not be lessened by the opening 
of the Panama Canal, which will bring the 
commercial ports of South America into closer 


connection with the cities of the North Amer- 
ican Hast. 


San Francisco will continue to control the vast 
coast trade, and will remain the chief commercial 
emporium of the West. Nor will any city on the 
Panama Canal ever be so favorably situated. The 
canal itself will finally bring western North America 
into close relations with the Far East and with 
Europe. In proportion as the economic center of 
gravity of America moves to the Far West the Pacific 
Ocean will become more and more the pathway 
along which exports of the United States are bound 
to move. The harbor of San Francisco, situated as 
it is so close to the most productive section of the 
country and in a latitude almost central to the 
economic life of the American people, will remain 
at once the gateway whence will issue fhe ex- 
ports to Eastern markets, and will also be the 
point of transshipment for ocean traffic in the same 
direction. 


Is it to be wondered at, asks this Dutch 
writer, in conclusion, that the wide-awake 
American people intend to rebuild San Fran- 
cisco on the same spot at the earliest possible 
moment? “The economic advantages out- 
weigh all other considerations originating in 
seismic disturbances. Beyond all shadow of 
a doubt, a grander future than ever as a com- 
mercial metropolis awaits San Francisco.” 





LAWYERS AND 


ey his Harvard commencement address of 

1905, President Roosevelt charged that 
some of the most influential and highly paid 
members of the bar are engaged in advising 
their wealthy clients—individual or corporate 
—how they can evade the laws. Mr. Frank 
Gaylord Cook, writing in the North American 
Review for July, raises the question whether 
such conduct on the part of the legal fraternity 
can be regarded as consistent with the duty 
that lawyers owe to the public, the courts, and 
their associates at the bar. In attempting an 
answer to this question, Mr. Cook undertakes 
a brief examination of the nature and purpose 
of the legal profession. The practice of law, 
he says, is not simply a business to be fol- 
lowed solely for personal gain. It is, first of 
all, a public service. The law is mainly a 
body of principles developed from human ex- 
perience, running back far into the past, 
which have been applied and are capable of 
being applied to a great variety of circum- 
stances, and the practice of law involves a nice 
and delicate adjustment, in ordinary custom- 
ary forms, of these principles to human rela- 
tions for the settlement of disputes and the 


THE TRUSTS. 


attainment of justice. Before a man can be 
admitted to this practice, the sanction of an 
oath is required of the candidate, and under 
that oath the lawyer is, first of all, an agent 
and servant of civil government. It is his 
first duty to assist the judge and the jury in 
the administration of the law, in the support 
of the civil government, and in the dispensa- 
tion of justice. A judge or a juryman who, 
having taken such an oath, knowingly aids 
the evasion or defeat of the law is held in 
contempt, visited with punishment, and ejected 
from his office. Why, asks Mr. Cook, should 
a lawyer who is equally false to his oath and 
to his trust be treated with less severity or 
held to a lower standard? One reason for 
this Mr. Cook finds in the lawyer's attitude 
of devotion to his client, which is often ap- 
proved or encouraged, not only by the public, 
but also by the legal profession and by the 
courts. ‘The public is ready to applaud the 
lawyer’s fidelity to his clients. As Mr. Cook 
points out, popular hatred is frequently visited 
on the head of the man who holds the prin- 
cipal office of a great corporation and is held 
responsible for its exactions and oppressions, 
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while there are only excuses for the corpora- 
tion counsel who really inspires and guides 
the policy that leads to extortion, and even 
lawlessness. 

Another reason for the neglect or disregard 
of the lawyer’s duty to the city and the courts 
is found in the fact that the law schools do 
not give sufficient attention to the ethical as- 
pects of the profession. Mr. Cook sums up 
his views of what should be the ideals in the 
practice of law to-day in the following para- 
graphs : 

The lawyer, like the physician, should receive for 
his service such compensation as may be reasonable 
in view of the expenditure he has made in his prep- 
aration, the knowledge and skill he displays in his 
work, and the dignity and responsibility with which 
he has been clothed. When, beyond this, he grasps 
and aims at wealth, prostituting his special knowl- 
edge, skill, position, and opportunities at the call of 
any capitalist or corporation and for any service in 
his power, even to the evasion of the law and the 
defiance of the courts, he not only loses sight of the 
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ideals and obligations of his profession and degrades 
and disgraces its practice, but he becomes a pecul- 
iarly dangerous menace to the community, and 
should be held strictly accountable for a neglect of 
his duty and for a breach of his trust. 

For such malpractice his restraint and punish- 
ment are easy. He is a sworn officer of the State 
and of the courts ; and his official character as such 
should be inculcated and emphasized to-day in legal 
education, in public sentiment, and in the attitude 
of the courts. Ifa lawyer be convicted of knowing- 
ly and willfully advising or devising for an individ- 
ual or a corporation a breach of the law or a defeat 
of legal process, not only should he be debarred 
from further practice, but he should also be pun- 
ished as a principal with his client for the offense he 
may thus have advised or committed. 

Above all, at the present time there is need of the 
cultivation among lawyers themselves of the high 
ideals that distinguish and dignify their profession. 
As President Roosevelt declared in his address to 
the Harvard Alumni, already referred to: ‘This 
nation never stood in greater need than now of hav- 
ing among its leaders men of lofty ideals, which 
they try to live up to and not merely talk of.” 





THE USEFULNESS OF THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. 


** COCIAL secretaries are employed in large 

establishments to look after the health 
and general well-being of worker and plant, 
to be the point of contact between the firm 
and its force in all questions which arise con- 
cerning life in the factory, workshop, or store. 
They adjust grievances and forestall unneces- 
sary difficulties, and it is said to be a good 
thing all round.” With this brief definition 
Mrs. Mary R. Cranston introduces an article 
on social secretaries in the Craftsman. 

The idea was conceived by an industrialist 
in Holland who felt the need of such a person 
in his factory and who had sufficient original- 
ity to make the experiment. The American 
Institute of Social Service immediately saw 
the good which would accompany the adop- 
tion of this profession in the United States, 
and therefore spread the principle, “with the 
prompt result of an American pioneer social 
secretary, a woman, who filled this position 
in a Rhode Island department store. Her 
four years’ work greatly improved conditions 
for the workers. Her employer considered 
her services worth every cent of the very 
good salary which he paid her.” There are 
to-day twenty-seven social secretaries in the 
United States, about an even number of men 
and women. 

The social secretary usually begins on a 
salary of $720 a year, which is increased 


according to capability for the work. Salaries 
range from this sum to $2,500 a year. 


The position is, however, no sinecure. It means 
responsibility, many annoyances, and is difficult to 
fill acceptably. The cardinal principles of the social 
secretary’s gospel are sanitation, recreation, and 
equalization. The chief requisites for the work are 
tact, common sense coupled with a knowledge of 
life gained through experience, a keen sense of jus- 
tice, fearlessness of adverse criticism, and ability to 
steer so straight a course between sympathy and 
fear as to win absolute confidence from those in 
command as well as from the rank and file. It is 
essential to have a discriminating sense of the justice 
which belongs to each side ; to know where the rights 
and privileges of employer and employee diverge, 
and to be quick to see, and capable of making the 
employer see, the advantage in dollars and cents 
which results from improved conditions, and to be 
able to make equally clear to the employee the diffi- 
culties which beset the management of every large 
enterprise. 

Social secretaries are made necessary by 
the organization and consolidation of vast in- 
dustries, our factory system and immense de- 
partment stores, which render it no longer 
possible for the employer to know his work- 
ing force except as an impersonal human 
hive. The employees rarely, if ever, see him. 
Thus, abuses and discomforts arise, through 
nobody’s fault, but simply because it is no- 
body’s business to correct them. This leads 
to friction which might easily be avoided. 
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It is the duty of the social secretary, not only to 
watch over the health, comfort, and happiness of 
the force during working hours, but also to obtain 
sufficient knowledge of their private life to be a real 


help in time of trouble. There are times when wise 
advice and a little financial aid, as a loan in some 
form, will tide a girl over a crisis which otherwise 
might prove a temptation to irreparable disaster. 
The secretary establishes luncheon-rooms, rest- 
rooms, mutual aid associations, thrift funds, and 
penny provident banks; if asked to do so, she is 
ready to give suggestions about the proper way to 
dress, the most becoming colors for a girl to wear, 
whether or not to listen to the wiles of Dan Cupid, 
and all sorts of other personal matters which per- 
plex the ordinary mortal,—in short, the social secre- 
tary is to be the employees’ guide, philosopher, and 
friend. 

Besides the usual betterment features, the 
secretary also arranges many forms of social 
amusement, such as dances, lectures, and 
musicales. ‘If this functionary did nothing 
more than teach working people how to enjoy 
themselves in a sane, healthy way, the work 
would be justified.” One of New York's 
largest department stores, Mrs. Cranston re- 
minds us, maintains an attractive vacation 
home at Long Branch. The social secretary 
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sends the girls there in congenial parties for 
a week’s holiday in summer. This place is 
a real life-saving station. Many a girl goes 
to the vacation home utterly weary of paved 
streets and the city’s dust and din, and after 
a week of invigorating air, rest, and abundant, 
wholesome food will return to work re-created, 
in very truth made over. 

Occupied with broad interests, engaged in 
promoting the best features of business life, 
having unusual opportunities for seeing hu- 
man nature at its best and at its worst, the 
manor woman who would be a social secre- 
tary “‘must necessarily be a student of hu- 
manity imbued with a purpose higher than 
the mere earning of a salary, for it is no light 
thing to have the happiness and prosperity of 
others in one’s keeping.” 

The social secretary must be a master-craftsman 
capable of making the most out of unpromising 
material, and the possessor of those qualities of soul, 
mind, and behavior that are an ever-present influ- 
ence, a stimulant in time of discouragement. The 
social secretary must have understanding and sym. 
pathy to be an adviser in time of doubt, a teacher of 
the ignorant, a friend of theintelligent, and a good 
comrade always. 





NORWEGIAN EMIGRATION AND OUR INTEREST IN IT. 


R. ANDRE HANSEN, the Norwegian 
economic writer, contributes to Samti- 
den (Christiania) a long descriptive article on 
Norway’s emigration problem and its influ- 
ence upon American culture. He prefaces 
his discussion by recalling to our minds 
the fact that during 1905 more than twenty- 
one thousand Norwegians left their fatherland 
for the United States, a number equaling 
two-thirds of the national increase of births 
over deaths. There are now, according to 
official figures, four hundred thousand Nor- 
wegian-born inhabitants of this country, and a 
still larger number of children of Norwegian 
parentage. In another generation or two, Dr. 
Hansen contends, there will be as many 
American citizens of pure Norwegian pedi- 
gree as there are inhabitants in the mother 
country. It is, indeed, only her small mor- 
tality that has, up to the present, saved 
Norway from the fate of Ireland. But if emi- 
gration has not decreased her population ma- 
terially, it has caused an economic loss that 
is enormous. We quote Dr. Hansen here : 


After having educated men better than other 
countries, they leave their native land at the age of 
productivity. Some estimates have been madeas to 





what the rearing and educating costs, and at what 
sum the man of age can be capitalized. In con- 
servative figures the loss for Norway amounts, thus, 
to 700,000,000 crowns ($260,000,000). The question 
arises, now, why cannot this great capital be kept at 
home? The answer must essentially be the same as 
that given by Germany,—that is to say, before in- 
dustry has reached another development Norway 
will, just as all other farming countries, send away 
the surplus of its population. Because Norway is an 
old farming country, the most productive ground 
was occupied long ago: it has even been proved that 
farms exist on the same spot where they were laid 
down three hundred years ago. 

The sons of Norway led the way of the im- 
migrant to our great agricultural West. Ten 
years ago, according to Mulhall, Norwegians 
owned as much farming land in our own West 
astheydidathome. To-day, Dr. Hansenclaims, 
they possess six times as much, and that the 
best wheat-producing land in the world. «It 
is not too much to say that Norwegians, dur- 
ing half the century past, have acquired prop- 
erty corresponding to the whole national econ- 
omy of Norway. Compared with the Germans, 
the three Scandinavian peoples own half as 
much land in the United States, though the 
former are four times as numerous as the lat- 
ter.” In former years, says Dr, Hansen, tlie 
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finest specimens of physical manhood came 
to this country from Norway. To-day, how- 
ever, the quality of the immigrants is deterio- 
rating, acondition which, while not the most 
desirable for this country, is not so bad for 
Norway, since it indicates that the mother- 
land is ridding herself of less useful elements 
of population. On the whole, however, the 
transfer of Scandinavian peoples to Amer- 
ican farms is a benefit to both peoples. 


Why Do Norsemen Emigrate ? 


A very outspoken article under this title 
appears in the Nylaende, from the pen of Dr. 
Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, now a member 
of the faculty of Wyoming University. One 
of the reasons would seem to be that Norway, 
by very nature of her rugged, majestic beauty, 
is too cold, too barren and unyielding, to af- 
ford to her children more than the barest of 
livings,—and men cannot live on beauty alone. 
But in her own mind Dr. Wergeland is con- 
vinced that the chief reason is neither this 
nor that the Norse do not love their home- 
land enough, but that they love one another 
too little! There, under the high heavens 
spread over breezy fjeld and fjord, there is 
such an oppressive spiritual atmosphere of 
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narrow-minded intolerance, of unloving readi- 
ness to raise teacup storms, of caviling, of in- 
solence private and political, of clerical and 
wsthetic arrogance, that the Norseman, though 
scarcely knowing why, longs to get away from 
it all and to breathe a fresher, sweeter air. 
No wonder the people emigrate, exclaims Dr. 
Wergeland. There is a peculiar hardness 
and unbendableness in the Norseman’s na- 
ture, and the mild virtues of forbearance 
grow but sparsely in his surroundings. That 
is perhaps the reason why the Norse emigrant 
brings to his new homeland for the first four 
or five years nothing but an open mouth and 
a silent tongue,—speechless astonishment ! 
And that is why to come home after spend- 
ing some years abroad is so often like com- 
ing from open fields into narrow alleys where 
the fancies and prejudices of centuries still lie 
sleeping in the gutters. But Dr. Wergeland 
is too good a patriot to have written in this 
fashion without a definite hope that it would 
do good. To the charge that Norway is a 
poor country she replies that Norway is rich 
in opportunities. Let but a spirit of love 
link her children together in a patriotic re- 
solve to find these out and make the most of 
them, and their reward will not be wanting. 





AUSTRIA BECOMES A REAL CONSTITUTIONAL STATE. 


aaah sigiae apparently a constitutional 
4 state, Austrm has been an absolute 
monarchy for many years. The Emperor's 
will has been law, and the people and parlia- 
ment have had little tosay. The Hungarians, 
however, by breaking from Austria in the 
customs matter have changed this, and now 
for the first time in many years Austria is a 
constitutional state. Dr. Artur Skedl, writ- 
ing in the Zect (Vienna), says : 


Few ministries have been so short-lived as the 
Hohenlohe ministry, but few ministries have shown 
such important and far-reaching results. In the 
brief period of less than three months Hohenlohe 
regenerated a parliament that had been degenerating 
since the days of Taaffe, and he led this parliament 
to demand that a ministry be chosen from its 
midst, a parliamentary right wiich had been ignored 
by the crown for a period of more than twenty 
years. The noble candor, the bold spirit, with which 
Hohenlohe appeared before his Emperor, and the 
vigor with which he refused to accept the respon- 
sibility for one-sided concessions to Hungary, led to 
the noteworthy demonstration of the 29th and 30th 
ot May, last, in which parliament shook from its 
shoulders the degrading system of the bureaucratic 
government. 





“The present moment,” Dr. Sked1 declares, 
further, “is a bright spot in the sad history 
of Austrian parliamentary life.” After a short 
period of constitutional life in the middle of 
the seventies, the Taaffe *éyime ushered in the 
system of reaction, which was carried to an 
extreme point under Badeni and Thun. 

By playing one nation against the other, by the 
luogo di traffico, and by means of an extensive cam- 
paign of persecution, parliament was brought to a 
condition of absolute impotency, and all semblance 
of an individual and worthy life was taken from it. 
In consequence of this fact, it was a very simple 
matter to take from parliament its right of appoint- 
ing a ministry from its own members, and it was 
merely logical that the infamous paragraph 14 
should follow. At first, this paragraph was only 
used against certain nationalities, but later it be- 
came the favorite means of obtaining whatever the 
crown wished. With this period the constitutional 
life of Austria really came to an end, and for the 
past ten years we have lived under a régime of pure 
absolutism decorated with a formal parliamentary 
life. Under these circumstances, it was natural that 
parliament should bea mere farce, that the Deputies 
should play the réle of ridiculous pygmies; and it 
was also natural that the people should prefer an 
honorable absolutism to a miserable parliamentary 
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(The new Austrian premier.) 


life that wasted its time in slander and obstruction, 
and which had no influence whatever on the legisla- 
tive or executive departments of the national gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Skedl says, however, that “the intro- 
duction of the bureaucratic government, for- 
eign to both parliament and people, reacted 
to the disadvantage of both crown and nation ; 
the crown lost all support in parliament and 
government, and it was compelled to sacrifice 
its own and Austrian interests to Hungarian 
demands. Even at the time of the Hungarian 
crisis, the crown saw clearly how serious a 


mistake it had made when it buried the Aus- ° 


trian constitution for the purpose of increasing 


the royal prerogatives; the crown became 
aware that it was absolutely necessary to 
strengthen the Austrian parliament, and it. 
seized the only means at hand for this pur- 
pose,—that is, universal suffrage. But here 
also the governmental system failed ; it was 
manifest that the introduction of this reform 
would require a strong hand, a parliamentary 
government. And it was equally clear that 
a government supported merely by the para- 
graph 14 could never take care of affairs. 
Thus, the electoral reform moved not an inch, 
although the crown showed that its positive 
will was to see this reform completed.” 

At this point Prince Hohenlohe appeared. He 
was the first minister in the long list of bureaucrats 
who showed any esteem for parliament, the first 
who recognized the representatives of the people as 
the supreme factor, and the only one who had the 
courage to say to the crown that he must keep his 
word to parliament, and that he was not willing to 
have vital and national questions decided over the 
head of the national assembly. In this he not only 
showed himself the true servant of his Emperor, but 
also the regenerator of the constitutional life. And 
this extraordinary stand taken by an Austrian min- 
ister had an equally positive effect on parliament ; 
it roused the dead institution, it showed the immi- 
nent danger, and it ¢aused national differences to be 
put aside and smoothed the way to the creation of a 
parliamentary government, which is alone in a posi- 
tion to put through the electoral reform and at the 
same time protect Austria from Hungary. 

Therefore, concludes Dr. Skedl, “thanks 
to Hohenlohe, we now stand at the beginning 
of a real parliamentary era. It is true that 
as yet we have no fully developed parlia- 
mentary régime, but the beginning has been 
made and the foundation has been laid. The 
task of the new ministry will be to establish 
the electoral reform, to arrange for a national 
reconciliation between opposing factors, and 
to give us the strength to cope with the 
Hungarian situation.” 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF BELGIUM. 


NE of the leaders of the Belgium So- 
cialist party, Mr. Emile Vandervelde, 
writing in the National Review, believes that, 
contrary to the alarmist articles appearing in 
the British and French periodicals, Belgian 
independence is not ‘directly threatened ” 
by any neighboring nation. 

In the event of an international conflict her only 
serious danger arises from a possible violation of her 
neutrality, which might eventuate in a rearrange- 
ment of the map of Europe at her expense. But 
against this risk she enjoys a double guarantee in the 


shape of her own defensive resources, and above all 
in the manifest interest of the great powers in pre- 
venting any of their number from conquering or 
partitioning the Low Countries. 

The substance of ‘his argument is as fol- 
lows: 

Europe will remain, as it is to-day, divided into 
jealous and hostile nations, armed to the teeth and 
bristling with frontiers, in spite of all popular efforts 
to cultivate friendly relations. So long as this con- 
dition endures the best safeguard for Belgium 
resides in her entente cordiale with the great power 
which sat by her cradle and has continuously 
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watched over her development. But itis permissible 
to anticipate a happier future beyond the anxieties 
and dangers of the hour. Though the relations 
between existing régimes constitute an armed peace, 
—a bloodless war waged by money,—a new era is 
opening under our eyes, thanks to the international 
efforts of the proletariat, who are collectively en- 
deavoring to place the peace of the world on a solid 
basis. While Authority is declining, Democracy is 
growing, and it is from the development and tri- 
umph of the latter force that we await the hour 
when the peoples will acquire the right to decide 
their own destiny and freely to choose their own 
place in the great international family—the United 
States of Europe and the world. 


The Significance of the Recent Belgian 
Elections. 

Following a rather spirited contest between 
the various political parties in Belgium, the 
last general elections were held in May, with 
some of the by-elections scattered through the 
following month. The leading question be- 
fore the electorate was whether the Clerical 
majority, which has been in power for twenty- 
two years, could be overthrown. The editor 
of the Hollandsche Revue (Haarlem) declares 
that under the Clerical régime the country 
“has retrograded so materially, particularly as 
regards the intellectual side of the people at 
large, that the greatest danger is to be ap- 
prehended unless quite a radical change can 
be brought about in the near future.” The 
hope for such a radical change is expressed 


by one of the best-known Belgian newspapers, 
Het Volk (The People), which said, recently : 
The Belgian anti-Clericals have been encouraged 
by what they have seen taking place elsewhere. The 
triumph of the Liberal party in England and the 
fall of the Kuyper ministry in Holland, besides 
many other indications of Liberal advance, have 
kept alive in them the hope that they too would 
succeed in overthrowing the party in power. 


A well-known writer, who signs himself 
« Bertrand,” calculated (in another well-known 
journal, the Peuple) on a possible victory for 
the anti-Clericals. This triumph would be 
more significant, since on the principles of 
equality and representation which obtain in 
Belgium each party secures seats in the Parlia- 
ment in proportion to the number of its votes. 

The results of the elections showed that in 
a number of districts the anti-Clericals joined 
forces and recorded significant advances, al- 


- though they were not able to actually defeat 


the ministry. The questions in dispute were 
those of universal suffrage, compulsory edu- 
cation, and personal military service, the 
last abolishing all exemptions for any class 
or profession whatsoever,—in other words, 
putting each and every male citizen of the 
proper age on the same footing as regards the 
obligation to military service. In the general 
result the elections showed a reduced Clerical 
majority of 12, as against a majority of 20 
before the election. 





SOCIALISTIC PROGRESS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


ROM a number of widely separated 
sources in Europe we learn that politi- 

cal socialism is making very rapid progress in 
Scandinavia. Speaking of the recent Socialist 
victory in Denmark, Herr Gustav Bang tells 
us (in the Neue Zect, Berlin) that «‘the Danish 
Social Democrats never won a prouder victory 
than that of the 29th of May in the Folke- 
thing elections. The Socialist vote in 1903 
was 55,000, but this year it was 76,566, or 
25 per cent. of the total vote cast, and the 
number of Socialist seats increased from 16 
to 24 out of a total of 114.” But “of far 
more value than the present gains are the 
prospects for the future which the electoral 


returns disclose.” 


Indeed, in a large number of districts our minori- 
ties are so large that victory in the next election is 
beyond question; in three districts, for example, 
where we lost, this time, the difference in votes was 
less than 100, and in four others between 100 and 
200. And therefore we are justified in saying that 


when the next elections occur—at latest, in 1909— 
the number of Social Democratic seats will not be 
under 30. 


Herr Bang assures us, also, that “ the char- 
acter of the victory is of more importance 
than the actual size.” 


Thus, the Socialist districts have heretofore been 
exclusively city districts, but of the new seats only 
three are real urban districts, in four the city popu- 
lation is about 35 per cent., in one it is 20 per cent., 
and in another, nothing. And in the case of the dis- 
tricts where the Social Democrats have made great 
advances we find that the majority are principally in- 
habited by the rural classes. That is, the Socialists 
are now victorious in the country, and agricultural 
workers and the small farming classes are fully im- 
bued with Socialist ideals. It was formerly asserted 
by our adversaries, with some show of justice, that 
the Socialist propaganda could only succeed in cities, 
but now our party has convincingly proved that it 
possesses the political faith for the proletariat of 
both city and country. This is the happiest result 
of the elections. 
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Is Swedish Revolution Impending ? 


An anti-dynastic movement led to the 
“bloodless revolution” that severed Norway 
and Sweden, and now Mr. Garling Palmer 
tells us, in the Courrier Huropéen, that Sweden 
itself is in the grip of a dangerous current. 


In fact, an anti-dynastic movement is at present 
sweeping the country, and, as is natural, the Social- 
ists are the standard-bearers of the new propaganda. 
This party has just issued a manifesto to the people 
—‘‘a manifesto to the working people of Sweden ”— 
and here we find set forth the importance of prepar- 
ing for the decisive battle. In this manifesto the 
party also advises that the question of electoral re- 
form be replaced by a far greater question,—that is, 


the abolition of the First Chamber and of the social ° 


forces which are closely associated with this cham- 
ber. In other words, this last sentence means the 
royal power. 


Mr. Palmer says that the forces are well 


divided. On one side there are the dynasty, 
the Lindman ministry, the totality of the First 
Chamber, and a strong minority (40 per cent.) 
of the Second Chamber. On the other, a ma- 
jority of the Second Chamber, a majority com- 
posed of Liberals and Socialists. ‘The equal- 
ity of these forces is a good assurance for the 
severity of the battle.” The Swedish writer 
admits, however, that ‘the results of the fight 
will depend a great deal on the leader chosen 
by the opposition, although the person who is 
especially indicated for this office is the radi- 
cal leader, David Bergstrom. This man did 
more than any other during the last electoral 
period to assure the victory of the Left, and 
it is reported that the government hopes to 
get rid of a dangerous adversary by sending 
Mr. Bergstrom to the United States as ambas- 
sador. For the sake of Liberal Sweden, how- 
ever, we hope that this will not be done.” 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY IN GERMANY. 


HAT share the people shoultl have in 
the foreign policy of their country isa 
question rather difficult to define. Foreign 
affairs involve delicate and intricate questions 
that cannot be determined by the vague 
voice of the multitude. The problem as it 
applies to Germany is discussed by W. von 
Massow in the Deutsche Monatsschrift with 
much penetration. 

As regards internal politics, says this writ- 
er, the people’s views gain expression through 
parliament ; they materialize in the shape of 
laws which affect each citizen’s actions. It 
behooves every citizen, therefore, to take an 
intelligent, active interest in domestic poli- 
tics ; the codperation of public opinion is a 
sign of healthy political life. 

Is the same true of foreign politics ? States 
are individuals, as it were, that enter into re- 
lations with one another, bound by no laws 
but those which they impose upon themselves 
for their own benefit. In their intercourse, 
therefore, there must be a realizing sense of 
all the points of vantage, and for this not the 
least requisites are unity, assurance, and deci- 
sion, the power to take advantage of every 
auspicious moment. This can be done only 
if that power resides in one person, who is 
responsible for his actions. A multitude 
would only cause confusion. The saying 
‘majority is nonsense” is fully applicable in 
foreign concerns. 

In the very nature of the case, fewer people 





are capable of passing judgment upon foreign 
politics than upon other questions regarding 
the general welfare. Familiarity with history 
and the conditions prevailing in the different 
countries,—common attainments nowadays, 
—are not sufficient guarantees. The main 
thing would still be lacking,—the knowledge 
of facts and circumstances essential in matur- 
ing a transaction which in order to insure 
success must for the time be kept in the dark. 


The modern type of citizen often fails to recog- 
nize this. It reminds him of the time when nations 
had no voice in the determination of their fate. His 
participation in the government is secured by law, 
and yet he is left out at momentous crises where the 
very existence of his country is at stake. He sees 
visions of Bismarck, who—in striking contrast with 
the subterfuges of the old diplomacy—gained his 
ends by the most reckless frankness. But it is for- 
gotten that he acted thus because this very frank- 
ness, so totally at variance with the petty secretive- 
ness of the diplomatic world, best tended to confuse 
his opponents. And it is a mistake to suppose that 
Bismarck always played an open hand. No minister 
of foreign affairs can do that. To cite a recent in- 
stance,—when England, in anticipation of peace 
between Russia and Japan, renewed her alliance 
with the latter, the transaction was carefully kept 
secret ; even after peace was concluded, the fact of 
the alliance was sought to be withheld from the 
public until peace was really secured at Portsmouth. 


On the other hand, it is an impossibility, 
and justly so, that the people’s voice should 
count for nothing in foreign politics. But 
what should engage public thought is not the 
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conduct of such affairs, the ways and means, , 


but the ends to be obtained. ‘The outward 
efforts of a people must rest upon an ethical 
basis, evidenced in a proper conception of the 
honor, freedom, and unity of their country.” 
The important question arises: does the Ger- 
man nation as a whole possess the political 
tact to carry out in foreign affairs the public 
sentiment based upon such moral grounds ? 


Pessimists will promptly deny them this tact, for 
in truth it is often lacking. We need schooling and 
experience, but there is no reason to despair. Eng- 
land is pointed out as a countty where foreign poli- 
tics is based upon the popularsentiment. Herinsu- 
lar position and the long ages of self-government 
have given her people superior advantages over us. 
The practice of carping at the conduct of negotia- 
tions still pending, while agreeing with the object 
of the government, is a pernicious one. Such was 
the case in the early stages of the Morocco question. 
The critics were subsequently able to convince them- 
selves that they were ignorant of the hostile specu- 
lations of the late French minister of foreign affairs. 
This hypercriticism is but a passing phase, a reac- 
tion following the time when everybody calmly re- 
posed upon Bismarck, feeling that ‘‘he would make 
everything all right.” Another reason for believing 
that this excessively critical spirit regarding foreign 
affairs will not last is the fact that Emperor and 
people are getting to understand each other more 
and more. His impulsiveness, his tendency to pom- 
posity, are traits which do not appeal to Germans, 
but there is no doubt that there is a growing con- 
viction of his extraordinary endowments as aruler ; 
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and it is being widely recognized that this remark- 
able personality exerts a profound influence in for- 
eign lands. 


«SS CONCERT §URope 


THE KAISER HIS OWN FOREIGN MINISTER. 
““Won’t you ever play with me any more?” 


From Silhouette (Paris). 





REVIVAL OF THE “ POLISH QUESTION.” 


Loe the influence of the latest polit- 

ical events, a question which has be- 
come actual in European, particularly in Rus- 
sian politics, is the “ Polish Question.” The 
part to be played in the future by the Polish 
nation does not concern Russia alone. In a 
recent issue (May 26), the Literary Digest 
(New York) presented the opinions of emi- 
nent Russian, German, and Austrian publi- 
cists, which show that the powers that dis- 
membered Poland more than a century ago 
are coming to the conclusion that it would be 
best for their own interests to restore Poland 
to her place as an independent nation. 

They are somewhat sick of their bargain. Russia 
finds the lion’s cub has grown up and is preying on 
the vitals of her commerce. Germany has come to 
the conclusion that she can never spread her over- 
flowing population into the fertile plains of southern 
Russia or capture the Baltic provinces and make the 
Baltic Sea a ‘‘German lake” so long as thé Poles 
stand between her and the Russian frontier, and in 
this view she is supported by the pan-Germanists of 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Russia wishes to 
cut Poland off and exclude her wheat and manufac- 
tures; Germany would rather have territory more 
easily exploited and more available for the overflow 
of her teeming population. Many historians and 
publicists have Jong maintained that the effacement 
of Poland as an independent power was a misfortune 
for Europe. The powers that seized Poland not only 
failed to gain anything by that act,—they even lost 
by it. 

In order to learn the world’s opinion on 
the Polish question, at the present moment, 
of the most eminent European publicists, the 
Krytyka (Critic), a Polish monthly of Cracow, 
arranged an international symposium in reply 
to the following fundamental questions: 


1. Is the aspiration of the Polish nation to regain 
independent existence in the limits of its present 
lingual territory* justified from the standpoint of 
the law of nations, or is it not? 


*This is a literal rendering of the Polish and refers 
to the territory of the original Polish commonwealth in 
Austria, Russia, and Germany,—all the territory, in 
short, where the Polish language is spoken. 
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2. Is the preservation of the Polish nation and its 
cultural development in the form of independent 
state existence desirable in the interest of European 
culture? 

3. What influence on European and world politics 
would be effected by—(a) the transformation of 
Poland in the possession of Russia, within her pres- 
ent ethnographical limits,—that is, without Lith- 
uania and the Ruthenian districts,—into an autono- 
mous territory, joined to Russia by a federal union, 
with its own national parliament and its ownarmy ; 
(b) the transformation of the whole Polish lingual 
area into an independent democratic republic ? 


The majority of those whose replies have 
already appeared in the Avrytyka answer af- 
firmatively the fundamental question as to 
the right of the Polish nation to aspire to po- 
litical independence. The sole exception is 
Professor Hasse, of Leipsic University. The 
second question, basing the need of the re- 
establishment of Poland on the interest of 
European culture, meets with the favorable 
and sympathetic approval of the majority of 
those replying. On the other hand, the third 
question, relating to the transformation of 
ethnographical Poland into an independent 
democratic republic, meets with dissent among 
the majority. We quote from the most char- 
acteristic of the answers published : 

Prof. Frederick Bayer, the president of 
the International Bureau of Peace, in Berne, 
a Dane of Copenhagen, answers “yes” to the 
first two questions. If the transformation of 
Russian Poland into an autonomous country 
or an independent democratic republic could 
take. place without bloodshed, he believes, it 
would be a profitable conquest for the po- 
litical relations of Europe and the world. 
Achilles Loria, an Italian of Turin, hails most 
enthusiastically the aspirations of Poland to 
regain independence, because that movement 
has in view an object most longed for, not 
only by Poland, but also by all Europe, “ for 
the new state would be a real providential 
protective rampart between Russia and Eu- 
rope, which in itself would fix firmly the 
international equipoise and the international 
peace.” The Bohemians hold a friendly at- 
titude toward Poland. Dr. Herold, one of 
their representatives in the Austrian parlia- 
ment, admits in their entirety the historical 
as well as the political Polish state rights. 
Alexander Barwinski, a Ruthenian member of 
the Austrian parliament, concedes to the Poles 
the full right of aspiring to attain self-active 
existence. He regards the self-active further 
development of Polish culture as desirable 
for general European culture ; but: he does 
not regard as desirable the aspiration to the 
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governmental individuality of Poland and to 
the creation of a Polish democratic republic, 
“because of the incalculable political con. 
sequences.” 

The least favorable attitude toward Poland 
in the answers to the questions of the Avyty- 
ka is taken by the German group. The most 
liberal of these, Prof. John Delbrueck, of Ber. 
lin, treats the subject from the standpoint of 
international politics and Germany’s interests. 
Without answering the Avytyka’s questions 
directly, he observes : 

The Poles have the right to aspire to be a nation- 
al state, but Russia, Austria, and Prussia likewise 
have the right to endeavor to preserve their dominion 
and defend their political interests so far as those 
interests collide with the national Polish interests. 
Both the former and the latter right are equally 
valid and sacred in the presence of political ethics. 

Professor Delbrueck thinks, further, that 
in view of the fact that the political ideals of 
the Polish nation could not be realized with- 
out the disruption and dismemberment of 
Germany, a national Polish state on the lingual 
area is impossible of realization. 

The most hostile attitude toward Poland is 
assumed by Prof. Ernest Hasse, of Leipsic. 
He regards the aspiration of the Polish nation 
to regain independence within the boundaries 
of its present lingual area as illegitimate from 
the standpoint of the law of nations. The 
existing political state of the Poles rests on 
the acts of the Congress of 1815, and, he con- 
tends, without the consent of the powers which 
created that congress those enactments cannot 
be changed. The professor asserts, further, 
that the work of the Polish nation for Euro- 
pean culture up to the present ‘is so inconsid- 
erable that the disappearance of the Polish na- 
tion would leave no gap in European culture.” 

The famous Russian, Count Leo Tolstoi, 
says: 

I can condemn the partition of Poland, but I do 
not undertake to decide how Poland should reassert 
herself now. I judge that Poland cannot be revived ; 
the time has passed,—there are no such ideals to- 
day... . The annihilation of historical Poland was 
asin; we are doing penance for Catherine. 


Count Tolstoi’s compatriot, Novikov, of 
Odessa, has more decided opinions on the 
subject. He not only regards as legitimate 
the aspiration of the Polish nation to regain 
political independence, but also condemns the 
aim of the other nations to render impossible 
the rise of an independent Poland. He says: 

If Europe conceded to Roumania, Servia, and 


Bulgaria the right of creating independent states, 
it is unintelligible why she should deny that right 
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to the Polish nation. The apple of discord between 
Russia and Poland disappeared with the moment 
when Little Russia and Lithuania, regarded thereto- 
fore by each as ‘subjects for culture and assimila- 
tion,” began to claim their own national rights. 
Russia, therefore, is the least inclined to place ob- 
stacles before the rise of an independent Poland. It 
is a different case with Germany. Submerged in her 


imperialist and feudal infatuation, Germany will 


never consent to the creation of an independent 
Polish state, or even to the spontaneous union of 
Galicia [Austrian Poland] to Russian Poland. 


Until, therefore, there shall come for Ger- 
many the time when “ democracy will triumph 
and will sweep away tle despotic and feudal 
ideas predominant in that country,” Mr. Nov- 
ikov advises the Poles to uphold the existing 
territorial division, but at the same time to 


modify the laws prevailing in the limits of the 
separate territories. The elementary interest 
of the Russian nation enjoins the grant to 
Poland of the widest possible autonomy. 
Prof. Herman Vambery, of Budapest, the 
eminent Hungarian Orientalist, observes : 


The historico-political and spiritual evolution of 
Poland is so remote from the evolution of Muscovy 
that there can be no mention of a community of inter- 
ests. Among the Poles, the Asiatic element appeared 
only at the rise of the state; among the Russians, on 
the other hand, the Asiatic method of thinking and 
acting has prevailed down to the present day in its 
primitive form ; and, notwithstanding the fact that 
these two nations are neighbors, Poland belongs to 
Europe, while Russia belongs to Asia. ... An in- 
dependent Polish democratic republic in eastern 
Europe would mark a better, freer epoch. 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. 


N March, 1881, the two most eminent Rus- 
sian musicians of the past half-century, 
Nicholas Rubinstein and Modest Musorgski, 
died in St. Petersburg. These two men (the 
former the brother of the famous virtuoso, 
Anton Rubinstein) summed up in their careers 
almost all that was significant in the develop- 
ment of Russian music during the past half- 
century, and this fact is recognized by the 
almost national participation in the celebra- 
tion of the quarter-century since their death. 
During the past two or three months, quite a 
number of the Russian reviews and other 
periodicals have been devoting considerable 
space to discussing the significance and in- 
fluence of these men. One of the most note- 
worthy of these articles appears in the Russ- 
kaya Mysl (St. Petersburg). 

It is to the extraordinary talent of Nicholas 
Rubinstein that Moscow is indebted for al- 
most all its musical development. His indom- 
itable energy and unwavering patience made 
possible the Moscow Conservatory, an institu- 
tion he practically created out of nothing, and 
which remains to this day a monument to his 
genius. 

Nicholas Grigoryevich Rubinstein was born 
in the city of Moscow, June 2, 1835. Both 
his parents were of Jewish descent. They 
had, however, adopted the Greek Orthodox 
religion. Nicholas was the fourth child of 
a family almost all the members of which 
distinguished themselves intellectually, his 
brother Anton becoming world-famous as a 
pianist. Nicholas was a true infant prodigy, 
and by the time his brother Anton had gone 


abroad to study (1844) the young Nicholas 
had been recognized as a pianist of ability 
and reputation. He studied with Anton un- 
der the well-known Kullak, and also attended 
lectures on the theory of music by the famous 
Dehn, teacher of the composer Glinka. He 
was eleven years old when, after the death of 
his father, in 1846, Nicholas made his first 
concert tour. At sixteen he entered Moscow 
University, teaching music to help pay his 
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expenses, which were also partly provided for 
by his occasional concerts. Upon his gradu- 
ation, in 1855, he married a woman several 
years his senior, but the marriage did not 
turn out happily, and, three years later, a 
separation took place. Nicholas now devoted 
himself assiduously to his art, traveling and 
giving concerts, spending a great part of his 
summers in London and in other European 
capitals. 


“At this time, music in Russia was at a very low 
ebb. There was, indeed, Italian opera at St. Peters- 
burg, but Russian national music can scarcely be 
said to have existed. On the other hand, in the 


higher social circles in the two capitals there were - 


. many lovers and patrons of music, noteworthy 
among them being the Duchess Helena Pavlovna, 
whose salon in St. Petersburg was a famous center 
of art in all its branches. Anton Rubinstein was a 
frequenter of this salon, and, indeed, it was while a 
guest at the palace of the duchess that he produced 
some of his most famous musical creations. Here, 
in that congenial society, the subject of raising the 
standard of Russian musical education was often 
discussed. Finally, the Russian Musical Associa- 
tion was founded, the main purpose being the edu- 
cation of the public by high-class concerts. The 
working out of the preliminaries for this association 
was intrusted to the two Rubinsteins, and when the 
organization had been firmly established Nicholas 
was chosen director of its Moscow branch. 


This Moscow branch of the association had 
great difficulties to contend with. Not only 
was it forced to depend upon amateurs for its 


concerts, but it had no proper place for re- 
hearsals until the governor-general offered his 
own palace, where rehearsals began in 1860. 
Under the leadership of Nicholas Rubinstein 
not only was foreign talent attracted, but Rus- 
sian musical genius developed and deepened. 
At the end of the first year the association in 
Moscow numbered more than five hundred, 
and the income amounted to 10,000 rubles 
($5,000). Singing classes were formed, and 
Nicholas Rubinstein lectured a great deal upon 
the technique of harmony before large classes. 
Very soon the association became a great suc- 
cess, and, two years later, a conservatory was 
opened in St. Petersburg, followed soon after 
by one in Moscow. The latter was inaugu- 
rated with a series of lectures on the theory 
of music, by the celebrated Russian composer, 
Tchaikovski. Rubinstein himself was director. 
He soon became the center of a group of vir- 
tuosi whose lectures made the conservatory 
world-famous. 

There can be no disputivg the important part 

played by the two Rubinsteins in the progress of 
musical education in Russia. Nicholas, however, 
did not limit himself to music, but applied his ener- 
gy to the whole range of art and letters. With the 
assistance of the famous littérateur, A. N. Ostrovski, 
he founded an artistic literary club, which did a 
great deal to improve the artistic literature of the 
great Russian cities. Because of the liberality of 
the Czar Alexander, in 1872, the conservatory at 
Moscow was placed beyond the fear of financial dis- 
tress, and the Emperor was so pleased with Rubin- 
stein’s accomplishments and genius that he several 
times invited the composer to his palace to perform 
before him. He granted an annual subsidy of 200,- 
000 rubles to the conservatory, thus assuring its per- 
manence, 
\ Rubinstein’shealth began to decline in 1880, 
and a tour of the south of Europe did not, as 
was expected, restore him to his old vigor. 
He died in March of the following year, and 
his remains were brought to Moscow, where 
they were buried with national ceremony. 

One of the most original and powerful fig- 
ures which appeared on the stage of Rus- 
sian music during the sixties and seventies 
of the past century was Modest Petrovich 
Musorgski. Although his life was too short 
to permit of great productiveness, Musorgski, 
nevertheless, has left ineffaceable traces upon 
Russian music. His chief operatic creations, 
Boris ‘‘Godunov” and “ Khovanschina,” are 
still immensely popuiar in Russia, and possess 
great dramatic and musical merit. 

Musorgski was born in Karev, government of 
Pskov, in March, 1839. He was educated, like the 
rest of his family (which was a noble one), and 
trained in music by his mother, who had a talent 
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for the piano. The boy showed much musical profi- 
ciency, and while quite young was sent to the Petro- 
pavelski School, at St. Petersburg. The young lad 
later entered the military school, and upon his grad- 
uation (in 1856) began active service as an officer. 
It was at this time that he began to compose instru- 
mental music for a concert given by the Russian 
Musical Association in 1860. At that time one of his 
pieces was produced by thé orchestra. His first at- 
tempt atopera, based on Flaubert’s novel ‘‘Salambo,” 
was unsuccessful, but the theme was worked over 
and used in a later composition, the famous “Boris 
Godunov.” Very soon he began to be known by his 
exquisite “‘romances.” ‘ Boris Godunov” was begun 
in the fall of 1868. The subject is taken from the 
historical drama of Pushkin, but Musorgski re- 
wrote the libretto himself. Owing to the fact that 
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in the original draft the opera contained no woman 
parts, the directors of the conservatory refused to 
produce it, saying that it would not be popular. 
Musorgski, therefore, was compelled to recast it. It 
was then performed, with great success, in St. 
Petersburg, at the beginning of the year 1874. His 
other masterpiece, ‘‘ Khovanschina,” which repre- 
sents the struggle between old and new Russia, end- 
ing in the victory for the latter, contains Musorgski’s 
musical soul. It was not finished at his death, but 
was put together by his friend, the composer Rimski 
Korsakov. Although ‘‘Khovanschina” does not 
show the wide swing of “Boris Godunov,” it does 
indicate the artistic principles of Musorgski more 
clearly than the earlier opera. Musorgski’s talents 
lay, also, in the direction of a good pianist and ac- 
companist. He died in March, 1881, at St. Petersburg. 





THE ROLE OF PROTESTANTISM IN THE MODERN WORLD. 


‘ FDROTESTANTISM in its actual state 
fails to work the miracle of directing 
the spirit of the modern world,” is substan- 
tially the verdict rendered, after a judicial 
examination, by Dr. Ernst Troeltsch, in //isto- 
rische Zeitschrift (Leipsic), on the réle Prot- 
estantism is playing in the world’s economy 
at the present day. The learned doctor en- 
ters with an open mind into the investigation 
that leads him to this momentous conclusion. 
T'o Catholicism he pays what he considers a 
just tribute for its stern, unbending intransi- 
gence in the enunciation of its dogma, its 
tenaciousness thereof, and the methods of 
its propaganda. Calvinism (considered apart 
from Protestantism proper) he places on a pin- 
nacle solely and unassailably its own, as being 
that form of religion which produces the high- 
est exemplars among mankind of self-disci- 
pline and strenuous worldly activity. The 
Baptist he respects as the unswerving follower 
of the most obvious teaching of the Bible, al- 
ways disinclined to read into Holy Writ mean- 
ings that are not prima facie evidence to the 
common intelligence. His conclusions as to 
Protestantism are purely empirical, and he 
“applies the historical test with consummate 
effect in order to demonstrate the correctness 
of his deductions. He says: 


Protestantism is one of the parent influences of 
modern culture in Europe and America. Founded 
on ecclesiastical culture, which itself reposes on the 
rock of Divine revelation, it remains, in many of its 
aspects, one of the most potent forces of modern 
civilization. Ancient culture was not proof against 
the assault made on its supremacy by revelation, 
Which kecame the pivotal point of all medieval 
knowledge. The advent of the Lex Dei meant the 
overwhelming supersession of the Lex Nature and 


the entry of the former into the lives of men as the 
only principle that availed to make possible, in quasi- 
primitive conditions, acoherent and permanent form 
of the body politic, together with the voluntary sub- 
jection of the many to the will of the few. The 
subsistence of such a state of things was possible, 
consequently, only so long as the paternal principle 
was acceptable to and remained undisputed by the 
objects of that paternalism. 


The doctor goes on to, show that science, 
however faint its spark, began, nevertheless, 
to glimmer in the last centuries which pre- 
ceded the renascence of the fifteenth century. 
Close upon the fall of Constantinople came 
the declaration of Luther and the efflorescence 
of Protestantism prover. It by no means 
displayed, however, a tenaciousness of prin- 
ciple equal to the occasion. To this weakness 
Dr. Troeltsch traces the feebleness of her 
present position as compared with the strength 
of Calvinism and Catholicism. He says: 


A spirit of easy compromise with the urgent de- 
mands of @ priori knowledge, and a policy of non- 
resistance to science and rationalism, characterized 
the progress of Protestantism,—a policy in strong 
contrast to the stern intransigence of the Catholic 
Church, which combated, tooth and nail, every in- ° 
fluence that assailed the rock of revelation. A 
natural result of this was that Lutheranism had 
ultimately to make its appeal to the sentiment, not 
the reason, of its followers, picturing the world as a 
hard pilgrimage, a martyrdom, with the cross as its 
permanent symbol. Hence an age of passivity or 
acquiescence in the inevitable. Calvinism, on the 
contrary, counseled the heroic, or fighting, réle, 
ceaseless toil, and relentless self-discipline. A schism 
was the inevitable result in Protestantism, senti- 
ment prevailing on the one hand, rationalism on the 
other,—a rationalism, however, that sought to com- 
promise a belief in God with an acceptation of pro- 
gressive science. The issue was in favor of-the 
rationalists, the net result being that modern culture 
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is above all things a struggle against ecclesiastical 
culture, compensation for rejected principles being 
sought in ‘‘autonomous religious ideas” and a re- 
liance on the immanent worth of self-constituted 
ideals,—a result the tendency of which is to destroy 
pure spirituality and glorify the merely psychic. 
Individualism and “inward worldliness” are also 
attributes of the modern follower of Protestantism, 
while asceticism, the most sincere token of the pure- 
ly religious spirit, is conspicuously absent. 
According to Dr. Troeltsch, the réle of Prot- 
estantism is no longer so much religious as 
it is sociological. Her willingness to accept 
the positive sciences enables her to play a 
great réle in the world’s social economy, yet 
at the sacrifice of her spiritual supremacy, 
since, unlike American and English Calvinists, 
she is prone to subserve the interests of sci- 
ence,—not to make science subserve her own 
teaching. Notwithstanding her weaknesses, 
Dr. Troeltsch sees in Protestantism the religion 
that can best reconcile the rationalism bred 
of modern science with the desire for a spir- 
itual life-guide. Like the famous apologist 
of Lutheranism, von Treitschkes,—whom he 
quotes,—he sees all that is noble and great 
in the modern world in Protestantism.’ It 
will be, however, a reformed Protestantism 
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with greater stamina and more self-assertive. 
ness. We quote again: 


The new Protestantism is gradually reconstruct- 
ing itself on a basis of broad-minded humanitarian- 
ism. The only hope for its subsistence can rest, 
however, on its maintaining a strong and unrelenting 
opposition to that ‘ultra-humanitarianism which 
means pure materialism. It must fortify its spiritu- 
ality by intensifying its basic principles. Protestant- 
ism has to-day no such guiding principle as the 
Calvinist possesses in the doctrine of predestination. 
It must declare itself emphatically and permanently 
for the principle of Church and State, which has 
hardly any significance to-day in Protestant polity, 
It is now engaged in a Titanic struggle against 
impiety and worldliness, and on its ability to express 
itself in vigorous and unmistakable terms regarding 
the family, the law, the state, commerce, society, 
science, and art will depend, not only its own 
future, but the future of modern society. 


Incidentally, Dr. Troeltsch expresses the 
opinion that America conquered her national 
independence unaided by anything in the 
spirit of the Protestantism that prevailed at 
the end of the eighteenth.century, but rather 
by virtue of the strong cast of Puritanical 
thought and self-reliance that characterized 
the fathers of the Revolution. 





LOMBROSO AS SEEN 


HE Nuova Antologia (Rome) prints a most 
interesting account of the daily family 
life of the great Italian brain specialist, Cesare 
Lombroso, written by his daughter Paola. 
The world-famous psychologist, usually con- 
sidered as a weighty and blighting figure in 
modern thought, whose radical and daring 
theories and discoveries have revolutionized 
much reasoning on the real nature of good 
and evil, is shown here in a light startlingly 
new and unfamiliar, and unexpectedly ami- 
able. The daughter begins her sketch by 
saying: 

More than sixty years old, having passed through 
many hardships, my father has remained extraordi- 
narily young, with candor, freshness, youthful vi- 
vacity ; and this not only because of an unchanged 
faculty for obtaining joy through very small things, 
but through a flexible humor, through a complete 
inexperience of the world which makes him treated 
by all with a shade of protection, with more love 
than formal respect. 


He complains jocosely that he is completely 
governed by his wife and children, and then 
throws himself upon their judgment in a 
constant indecision about every detail of life. 


BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


‘Shall I wear a frock coat or evening dress ?” 
he asks each member of the family council. 
They all decide for the frock coat. “You 
are all mad!” he cries, jovially, and goes in 
evening dress. When he leaves the house 
some one must go after him to see that he 
has his purse and that there is money in it, 
else he would find himself penniless on the 
street cars. His ignorance in money matters 
is colossal, and to sign a check requires tlie 
advice of all the family. He once went to 
Russia to an international medical conference, 
and his journey was a comie Odyssey. At 
Vienna he lost his pocketbook, with all his 
money, at the hotel. Frantic, he rushed for 
help to the police, never once thinking to in- 
form the hotel officials of his loss. The money 
was found by the hotel clerk, and the emi- 
nent traveler then proceeded to scatter it 
all through his various pockets, valises, and 
satchels. This was so that he should not 
again lose all of it at once, but naturally loose 
bills constantly disappeared under this sys- 
tem. In making purchases, it is his usual 
custom to open his purse and ask the mer- 
chant to take out what is due him. 


” 
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When he is in a happy mood, which is nearly al- 
ways, his good-humor is like a child’s, without a 
flaw, without a cloud,—perfect! The weather is 
glorious, the dinner is the best ever cooked, the epi- 
leptic criminals he is studying in prison are giving 
him just the material he needs, the American mag- 
azines send him the most munificent checks ever 
author received, and at the theater is the most en- 
tertaining play he ever saw. When he is in a bad 
humor, he is equally hearty and wholesouled. His 
experiments and theories amount to nothing at all. 
Italy does not appreciate him, his family is hope- 
lessly impractical, he himself is a shallow, ignorant 
charlatan, etc., etc. 

This extreme transparency and lack of re- 
serve, this yielding to the mood of the mo- 
ment, does not add greatly to the dignity of 
his personal relations. Scientists who have 
come to revere him for the profundity of his 
thought and the momentous significance of 
his theories arrive to interview him and are 
prodigiously taken aback by the exuberance 
of this great white-haired child, incapable of 
concealing any fluctuation of feeling. His 
daughter speaks indulgently of his embarrass- 
ing and utter frankness of speech, so patently 
without malice that even his victims cannot 
bear him a grudge. 

One evening he wished his two daughters 
to make a call with him. They demurred, 
but finally consented on his promising to 
make the visit a short one. Arrived at the 
house, he remarks with joyous buoyancy to 
his hostess: ‘‘ You can’t imagine the trouble 
I had making the girls come with me. They 
are getting so afraid of being bored. But I 
promised them that we would only stay long 
enough to eat some refreshments and then go!” 

Signor Lombroso is quite indifferent to 
formal academic honors, and an amusing in- 
cident is told illustrating this. He received, 
one day, a letter informing him that he had 
been made an honorary member of some 
learned Russian scientific society. He tossed 
the letter to one side, asking his daughter to 
write a perfunctory note of thanks, and threw 
the great sealed and beribboned diploma into 
the waste-basket. Several days later came 
another elaborate diploma, with an apologetic 
letter saying that a mistake had been made 
in sending out the diplomas, that the one 
sent him belonged to another scientist, and 
requesting him to return it. Consternation 
in the Lombroso family and a mad search for 
the discarded diploma, which was finally dis- 
covered in a much-crumpled condition. 

Excessively,. blindly charitable, he gives alms to 
every mendicant, answers every begging letter, and 
istaken in byeveryimpostor. He is too good-natured 
to refuse any request, and is reduced to the most 
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childish subterfuges to escape from newspaper re- 
porters who ask him questions about the import of 
his work which he does not care to answer. He is 
extremely simple in his taste, scarcely ever touching 
wine, to which he prefers lemonade; and he has a 
small-boy appetite for sweets. 

One of the most interesting items in this 
familiar report of his life is his method of 
work. He requires no special desk, no famil- 
iar room, no quiet about him, no customary 
pen, in order to produce those wonderfully 
profound, unerringly logical, and often cruelly 
unanswerable articles. They are written any- 
where, anyhow, at any time. The only stim- 
ulant he craves is sunlight, and he follows 
this from place to place, now writing on his 
wife’s sewing-table, now on his son’s desk, 
now at the dining-room or kitchen table. The 
logical thread of his reasoning springs at 
once into being under his pen, but the phras- 
ing, the turn of expression, is changed and 
altered and rewritten many times. Alto- 
gether, it is a singularly attractive personality 
that is revealed to the reader by the daugh- 
ter’s affectionate bantering words,—a man 
oddly different from what one would expect 
from his writings, a personality exuberant, 
unrestrained, kindly, unworldly, enthusiastic, 
full of faith in ideals and of love for human- 
ity. And, strangest of all, a great scientist, 
a profound thinker, an intelligent dweller in 
this disillusioned twentieth century, -vho at 
sixty is a happy man. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE PRESS IN WAR TIME? 


N.:'ORMATION regarding military mat- 
ters published in the newspapers has, in 
wars of modern times, very frequently exer- 
cised a most important influence on results. 
The control of the newspaper press for the 
national welfare in times of war is perhaps 
best illustrated during recent times by the 
case of the Japanese journals during Japan’s 
war with Russia. Taking this as a text, 
Herr Rogalla von Bieberstein, in an article 
in the Deutsche Monatsschrift (Berlin), cites a 
number of historical instances from Napo- 
leon’s time to the present in which the course 
of events was plainly affected by information 
obtained from the daily journals. 

After the close of the Austro-Prussian War 
of 1866, it was learned that the battle of 
Sadowa was decided upon by the Prussians 
almost exclusively in consequence of the Lon- 
don 7imes’ report that the Austrians were en- 
camped on the right bank of the river Elbe, 
—a report which was verified by a daring 
reconnoissance. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 


JAPANESE OFFICER (to press correspondent): ‘ Ab- 
jectly we desire to distinguish honorable newspaper man 
by honorable badge.”"—From Punch (London). 





Even in times of peace, the military staff 
and the ministry of war of European nations 
carefully follow the reports in foreign papers 
regarding the armies of their respective 
countries, and much that is worth knowing is 
thus learned. Of course, a certain discretion 
is always maintained regarding the move- 
ments of one’s own army in times of war, but 
very frequently a good deal of valuable news 
regarding the other side can be learned from 
the press of the belligerents and of the neu- 
tral world. In the British House of Lords, 
recently, a discussion was had on the danger 
to which a country is exposed on the eve ofa 
declaration of war and during the first days 
of the conflict by the widespread publication 
of news. During the past two years laws 
have been put in force regarding wireless 
telegraphy, and even the regular telegraphic 
dispatches of journals have been submitted to 
censorship in such non-autocratic countries as 
England and the United States. 

In the discussion in the British House of 
Lords already referred to, Lord Selbourne 
conceded the great importance of the prob- 
lem, but considered that the government was 
incapable of solving it without the aid of the 
newspapers themselves. He pointed out the 
fact that the most patriotic journals might, 
without realizing the danger, publish reports 
which would jeopardize the issue of an entire 
campaign. He further expressed the convic- 
tion that if the Japanese admiralty were ques- 
tioned regarding its naval operations, upon 
which the whole outcome of the war with 
Russia hinged, it would attribute Japan’s vic- 
tory to the prevention of the circulation of 
reports concerning naval movements. 

Military and naval history is full of exam- 
ples illustrating the wisdom of suppressing 
important military news. Nelson, upon as- 
suming command of the British. fleet at Gi- 
braltar, more than a hundred years ago, re- 
quested the commandant to absolutely forbid 
the Gibraltar Gazette publishing the strength 
of his armament or the names and gun-power 
of the vessels composing it. In the Peninsu- 
lar. War, the Duke of Wellington had real 
cause for complaint against the English pa- 
pers, constituting, as they did, reliable sources 
of information for Napoleon. The French 
Emperor's own attitude toward the press was 
a very autocratic one. In February, 1800, 
he issued a decree forbidding the newspapers 
to publish anything concerning the move- 
ments of his sea or land forces. 
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Another example of the advantage which a 
belligerent may draw from the journals of 
neutral or hostile countries is found in the 
case of the siege of Sevastopol. The Russians 
regarded it unnecessary to fortify this place 
on the land side until experts published their 
ideas regarding the matter in the foreign jour- 
nals. The staff changed its views, in conse- 
quence, and fortifications were erected, result- 
ing in operations which involved great loss of 
life and money. 

In the American Civil War, the Northern 
generals obtained exact and valuable informa- 
tion through the Confederate papers. After 
the fall of Atlanta, Jefferson Davis, speaking 
at Macon and Palmetto, stated that measures 
had been taken in Tennessee and Kentucky 
to cut off Sherman’s supplies from the North, 
and that, having an army in his front and rear, 
in a hostile land, he must soon be annihilated. 
These speeches, published in the Southern and 
reproduced inthe Northern press, soon reached 
Sherman. Acting on this information, and 
in order to keep his communications free, the 
federal general began his famous march 
through Georgia to the sea. 

During the Franco-Prussian W ar, also, there 
were striking examples of the effect brought 
about by newspaper reports. The German 
general staff was indebted to the French news- 
papers for much valuable information, not- 
ably concerning MacMahon’s concentration 
at Chalons, his march to Rheims, and his 
advance to the Meuse. A week afterward, 
following out this information, the route of 


the German army was shifted, and in a few 
days Napoleon had capitulated at Sedan. 

During thé Spanish-American War, the suc- 
cess of the Cuban expedition of May, 1898, 
was seriously menaced by the news in the 
American press concerning the concentration 
at Tampa. Every military movement was 
reported in the American newspapers, and 
the Spanish Government had, within two or 
three hours, complete accounts of the Ameri- 
can preparation for war. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the 
strategy of a great campaign, or even that of 
any portion of it, cannot be based upon for- 
eign newspaper reports, but the instances 


* cited show that in the long past as well as 


during the most recent times military com. 
manders have gathered facts from the daily 
press which have exercised an important in- 
fluence upon future operations. Moreover, 
not only do the printed newspapers them- 
selves supply information, but intercepted 
dispatches, letters, and reports of various 
journalists in foreign countries all furnish 
news as well. ’ 

The lesson taught by the Japanese in their 
recent war with Russia, declares an editorial 
in the London Times, has not been unobserved 
or neglected by the British war department. 
Moreover, at a recent representative confer- 
ence of managers and editors of London and 
provincial newspapers a resolution was passed 
affirming the acceptance by the British press 
of the general principle of governmental 
regulation during times of national peril. 





CANCER: CAN IT BE CURED? 


SMe public has grown weary of so-called 

cancer cures and doubly incredulous 
when investigators announce the discovery 
of cancer microbes. The announcement that 
Dr. John Beard, lectuter in comparative em- 
bryology in the University of Edinburgh, has 
found a substance that will cure cancer by 
digesting its cells is likely to be received, at 
first, with considerable hesitancy. This an- 
nouncement is, however, definitely made by 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby in the August number of 
AeClure’s Magazine. Dr. Saleeby’s article, it 
is stated, has been corrected and approved by 
Dr. Beard himself. 


THE CANCEROUS CELL. 


Cancer is known to be an extremely com- 
mon disease, causing more than one in forty 


of all deaths. Statistical figures do not war- 
rant the inference that the frequency of can- 
cer is increasing, although many observers 
believe that the greater expectation of life 
which now falls to the members of civilized 
communities implies that a larger proportion 
of them than formerly reach the age at which 
this disease most commonly appears. If you 
live long enough, according to this general- 
ization, you will probably die of. cancer. 
Some superficial forms of cancer have been 
found to be controllable by radium, and some 
by the Roentgen rays, but, with these excep- 
tions, the only known cure for cancer is the 
knife. Authorities are agreed that cancer is 
not the result of an infection. The cells of a 
malignant tumor are naturally native to the 
body which they ultimately destroy. To the 
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question, What are the circumstances which 
in a given part of a given individual cause 
the growth and multiplication of cells which 
have always been present in him but have 
hitherto been quiescent? Dr. Saleeby be- 
lieves that no certain answer can yet be re- 
turned, but the encouraging fact in it all is 
that, so far as the control of cancer is con- 
cerned, our ignorance does not matter, As 
to the characters of the cancer cell which 
distinguish it from those of the normal body 
cell, these characters have long been known 
in a general way. 


If it be adequately nourished from without, the 
cancer cell.is capable of indefinite multiplication. 
It is of an extremely low order, being: incapable 
of differentiating itself; it cannot form tissues; 
the blood-vessels within the midst of a cancer have 
grown into it from without; no cancer cell is capa- 
ble of giving rise to anything but another cell like 
itself. This absence of any power of differentiation 
distinguishes the cancer cell. It is also distin- 
guished, curiously enough, by its low vitality. 
Though it produces substances which enable it to 
destroy every living tissue with which it comes in 
contact, including even bone, yet it is itself readily 
susceptible to the action of deleterious agencies. 
Cancer cells die in large numbers as the results of 
the attacks of microbes, thus giving rise to many of 
the most distressing symptoms of the disease and 
producing poisons which are absorbed, causing the 
chronic poisoning of the patient. 


What, then, is the nature of the cell or 
cells from which a cancer arises? To this 
question Dr. Saleeby says that two answers 
are possible. It may be that the cancerous 
cell, the parent of a tumor, was once a normal 
body cell, and that owing to obscure causes 
it has reverted to a lower type, in which, 
according to the Spencerian law, genesis is 
gained at the expense of the power of indi- 
vidualism, so that the cell, having lost its in- 
dividual rank, has gained the power of indefi- 


nite multiplication which is characteristic of: 


microbes and countless other lowly cells. On 
the other hand, it maybe that the parental 
cell of the cancer was in the beginning dif- 
ferent from the cells surrounding it. Dr. 
Beard holds the latter of these two views. 
He believes, indeed, that the parent cancer 
cell has alwas been in the body, but not of it. 


THE FUNCTION OF TRYPSIN. 


At this point Dr. Saleeby turns to embryol- 
ogy for an explanation of this phenomenon. 
It is impossible in the space at our command 
to cite the various facts of embryology upon 
which Dr. Beard’s theory of treatment is based, 
but we may say, in brief, that it depends upon 


what is known to embryologists as the alterna- 
tion of generations. In the case of the skate 
and the chick there is found to be an asexual 
larval stage upon which the embryo proper 
develops. Dr. Beard has discovered what he 
calls a ‘‘ critical period,” which marks the be- 
ginning of the disappearance of this transitory 
larval generation that had hitherto been grow- 
ing. The characteristic tissue of which this 
structure is composed is designated by the 
name of “trophoblast.” Dr. Beard appears 
to have shown that up to the critical period 
in the case, for instance, of the fish, all the 
digestive processes have been dependent upon 
an acid intracellular digestion very similar 
to that which occurs in the stomach of the 
adult. The critical period is determined by 
the development in the embryo of a new 
organ, called the pancreas (or sweetbread). 
This is the most important organ of digestion, 
and produces various ferments, the most im- 
portant of which is known as trypsin, a sub- 
stance which acts only in an alkaline medium, 
being thus contrasted with pepsin. 

Dr. Beard classifies cancerous tissue as “ ir- 
responsible trophoblasts.” Dr. Saleeby pro. 
ceeds to set forth the justification of this dic- 
tum as based on our modern knowledge of 
germ-cells : 


If we take a special instance, such as the smooth 
skate (Raja batis), which Dr. Beard began to study 
nearly twenty years ago, we find, according to him, 
that an actual continuity of germ-cells is demon- 
strable. When he studies the very young skate— 
and the same is true of many other fishes and of the 
chick—he finds that the germ-cells are by no means 
confined to their proper and characteristic site in 
the body. He has found them in the head, the skin, 
the gill region, the liver, the blood,—‘‘in fine, there 
is hardly a place in the whole trunk or head in which 
such aberrant germ-cells have not been observed.” 
He has figured them again and again. There is no 
possibility of mistaking their identity under the 
microscope. Where have these aberrant germ-cells 
come from—these cells the malign possibilities of 
which are soon to be indicated? The common view 
would be that they had wandered from the part of 
the body of the embryo which gives rise to the germ- 
cells. But to Dr. Beard such an assertion is non- 
sensical ; the germ-cells are older than the emrbyo. 
They are not products of any part of the body of the 
individual ; they have arisen outside the embryo and 
have migrated into it. Dr. Beard has proved that 
this is so. In the smallest embryos of the skate no 
germ-cells are visible. Later on, germ-cells appear, 
but only a very few of them are found in their char- 
acteristic site in the body. For instance, in embryos 
20 millimeters long 50 per cent. of the germ-cells are 
misplaced, while in embryos half as long again only 
about 30 per cent. are misplaced. In the very 
youngest embryos, containing no germ-cells, hosts 
of germ-cells are to be found lying in the tissue 
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immediately outside the embryo and preparing to 
enter it. In a word, the germ-cells precede the em- 
bryo and gradually wander into it as it develops. 
Many of the germ-cells never reach the proper posi- 
tion. They wander along what is called the ger- 
minal path, but may find themselves misplaced in 
all parts of the body. Commonly their fate is to de- 
generate, but apparently they do not always do so. 

It follows that the germ-cells, not being devel- 
oped from the embryo, are direct products of the 
original cell (of bisexual origin) which givesrise, on 
the one hand, to them, and on the other hand to the 
embryo itself. Thus, the germ-cells within the em- 
bryo are its own immature ‘‘twin” brothers and 
sisters. In other words, the embryo is the product 
of one of the primary germ-cells, while the remain- 
der come to be regarded, quite erroneously, as its 
own sexual products. 

According to Dr. Beard, all malignant tumors 
are products of aberrant germ-cells, so that a death 
from cancer is, so to speak, a case of fratricide, since 
the individual and the tumor which kills him are 
both derived alike from one parent cell. There are 
a host of instances in the lower animals, if not also 
in man, of the development of these aberrant germ- 
cells into tumors which show distinct signs of the 
attempt to produce a second individual. 

Of these extraordinary cases Dr. Beard seems to 
have provided an explanation. But far more com- 
monly such an aberrant germ-cell does not give rise 
to any such tumor, but passes on to the asexual stage 
or generation, producing the trophoblastic tissue of 
which we have already heard. In a word, a cancer 
results from the attempt of an aberrant germ-cell to 
continue its life-cycle, the attempt having ended 
merely in the indefinite production of larval, asex- 
ual, or trophoblastic tissue. 

If this theory be correct, the conditions which 
lead to the destruction, digestion, and complete ab- 
sorption of the normal trophoblastic tissue that be- 
gins to vanish at the “‘critical period” should have 
similar effects upon ‘irresponsible trophoblast.” In 
a word, trypsin should cure cancer by digesting its 
cells. The rest of the pancreatic secretion should 
destroy and dispose of the products of this digestion. 


ACTUAL CURES EFFECTED. 


In testing this hypothesis, experiments have 
been conducted on mice, with apparently sat- 
isfactory results. The question is, Can tryp- 
sin do for man what it has done for mice? 
Trial is now being made in many parts of the 
world, and Dr. Saleeby’s personal knowledge 
of the results warrants him, he believes, in 
giving publicity to the whole matter. “If 
the cases I have seen be not miraculous in the 
common sense of the term,—that is to say, 
due to divine interference with natural law,— 
one has no choice but to speak.” Dr. Saleeby 
states that he has personally watched, from 
the first, the treatment of a case of cancer in 
an outlying district of London. He says: 

The diagnosis was beyond dispute and had been 


independently confirmed at two hospitals—one of © 


them world-famous. The growth was visible and 
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evidently full of vitality. The surgeons had pro- 
nounced the case inoperable, and the patient was 
evidently sinking. Writing two days less than 
four weeks after the tentative and partial com- 
mencement of treatment by trypsin, I am able to 
report that, so far as all the indications go (and they 
are abundant), the tumor has already been killed 
outright. The patient is now apparently on the 
high road to recovery, though some difficulty has 
yet to be apprehended by reason of the poisonous 
action of the disintegration products of the growth. 
So far as my small experience goes, this is certainly 
the most amazing thing I have ever seen. Several 
practising physicians—not mere onlookers, like my- 
self—have already madesimilar reports to Dr. Beard. 
Erroneous diagnosis, coincidence, miracle, spon- 
taneous death of the tumors,—none of these ex- 
planations is adequate in these cases, any more than 
in the two mice of happy memory. 


Dr. Saleeby mentions another case which 
at the time of writing had been under treat- 
ment for six weeks, three successive opera- 
tions having been performed by a distin- 
guished surgeon, who declined to undertake 
a fourth. ‘In this case it is possible to say, 
even at this stage, not only that the growth 
of the tumor has been arrested, but that it is 
now dead. The patient is apparently making 
a rapid recovery, and it is expected that in a 
few weeks more no signs of the tumor will 
be discoverable.” 

As to methods of treatment, in the present 
tentative and merely experimental stage it is 
the plain duty of any one who tries it, accord- 
ing to Dr. Saleeby, to adopt all the possible 
means of bringing the action of this potent 
ferment to bear upon the cancerous cells. 
Trypsin is now being administered by the 
mouth, under the skin, and, where possible, 
by local application. Dr. Saleeby calls atten- 
tion to the fact that if there be a cancer or 
“irresponsible trophoblast ” nourishing itself 
upon the tissues of the body, and if this be 
destroyed by trypsin, the products of its di- 
gestion must be absorbed, and must give rise 
to disturbance. Hence, very marked symp- 
toms of poisoning or auto-intoxication are 
witnessed at first in human patients. Similar 
symptoms were observed in Dr. Beard’s mice, 
being due, he believes, to poisoning by some 
product, possibly an alcohol, of the tryptic 
digestion of the tumor. <A healthy mouse 
similarly treated with trypsin never displayed 
any symptoms. Hence, at present we are told 
that important difficulties are to be expected 
in the application of the treatment, but if the 
treatment does all that is hoped for it it will 
shortly be applied in early stages, when the 
tumor-mass is of inconsiderable size and the 
products of its digestion negligible. 
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DIVORCE BY MUTUAL CONSENT. 


EN of letters, says M. Emile Durkheim, 
a Sorbonne professor and author of 
the much-discussed treatise entitled “Sui- 
cide,” writing in the Revue Bleue (Paris), 
‘have made the question of divorce by mu- 
tual consent a fashionable topic.” Legal men 
and statesmen have taken up the idea, with 
the result that all coteries have now a subject 
“on which to expend their surplus intellec- 
tual energies.” M. Durkheim disposes, at 
the outset, of any illusion as to his own view 
of divorce by stating that he is opposed to it, 
not only on account of the children born of a 
inarriage, but also inasmuch as the interests 
of the institution of matrimony are gravely 
menaced by admitting the principle of whole- 
sale divorce. He points out, too, that it is 
statistically an historical fact that divorced 
persons commit suicide much more frequent- 
ly,—the exact ratio being about four to one,— 
than married people. He quotes Bertillon, 
the famous anthropometrist, as having proved 
by statistics that divorce varies in degree in 
every country in proportion to the character 
and mental stability of its inhabitants. Mar- 
riage, according to the same authority, is the 
strongest preventive of suicide, particularly 
when children are born of the union. This, 
it is to be gauged from statistics, applies, 
however, to men more than to women, since 
“marriage affects but little the moral consti- 
tution of the woman,” a view coinciding with 
that of the late Dr. Weininger, of Vienna, re- 
garding women’s moral potentiality. Says 
M. Durkheim : 


Marriage gives a man the strongest moral 
standby, inasmuch as it places a wholesome check 


on promiscuous desires which are mentally and phys- 
‘ically so enfeebling, as well as so destructive of the 
moral fiber. In proportion as the marriage tie is 
fragile the continence of married persons becomes 
less reliable. A check from which it is possible to 
free one’s self with conventional ease is no longer a 
check that will moderate the desires, and, by moder. 

ating, appease them. There is consequently little 

need to show that in instituting divorce by mutual 

consent further facility would be given to couples 

who were the victims of illicit desires ; the salutary 

check, in fine, would cease, more than ever, to exist. 


The argument held by advocates of divorce 
by mutual consent, that since marriage isa 
contract it ought to be rescindable at the 
wish of the contracting parties, does not ap- 
pear even prima facie plausible to M. Durk- 
heim. Here is his answer: 


Every contract is susceptible of affecting other 
parties than the principals. In the case of mar- 
riage, the contracting parties are bound by ties 
which are no longer subject to their own will, but 
involve the interests of third parties. Marriage 
modifies the material and moral economy 6f two 
families, relationship of persons and things, after 
marriage, entirely changing. This holds even where 
no children have been born,—in a secondary degree, 
however. As soon as children are born, the physiog- 
nomy of marriages changes entirely. Each parent 
has become a functionary of domestic society bound 
to fulfill a specific function ; neither can be allowed 
to withdraw from the obligation because of any 
personal dissatisfaction accruing. . . . The institu- 
tion of marriage is the best safeguard of the inter- 
ests of both men and women, promoting, as it does, 
the utmost amount of normal happiness .to be ex- 
pected. The regulation and discipline of natural 
desires is the end of marriage. To permit promis- 
cuous divorce is to enfeeble the principle on which 
marriage is based, with the result that those who 
benefit by it will be the first to suffer. 





IMMUNITY AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the discovery that 
tuberculosis is a germ disease, each case 
contracted independently, and not a heritage 
from which there is no escape, and in spite 
of the various precautions taken to prevent 
its spread, the disease continues to number 
its thousands of victims every year. 

In the last number of the, Centralblatt fir 
Bakteriologie (Leipsic), Dr. S. Metalnikoff dis- 
cusses a possible means of acquiring im- 
munity from consumption which he has 
found in some experiments made with in- 
sects. 


This particular family of insects has won 
renown chiefly on account of the undesirable 
characteristics of the species included in it. 
One is the cranberry fruit worm, another is 
the apple-leaf curler, another the Mediter- 
ranean flour moth, and the subject of the ex- 
periments in question is known as the bee 
moth, on account of the curious habit it has, 
while in the caterpillar stage of development, 
of burrowing in the honey of beehives, where 
it frequently makes itself so obnoxious that 
the bees themselves withdraw in disgust, ap- 
parently unable to cope with the intruder. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH CATERPILLARS. 


The writer has found that the caterpillar is 
immune against the tuberculosis of man, cat- 
tle, and birds. Its immunity is due. appar- 
ently, to the possession of a special kind of 
ferment capable of dissolving the wax on 
which the caterpillar feeds, and as the bacillus 
of tuberculosis contains 40 per cent. of fat, it 
is probably dissolved, and so destroyed, by 
the same ferment. 

To test this theory, he examined caterpil- 
lars that had been infected with tuberculosis, 
and found that the bacilli had disappeared 
and left no trace except, possibly, some brown 
pigmented masses in the leucocytes. He then 
made a preparation of wax similar in com- 
position to the fatty constituent of the bacil- 
lus and injected the caterpillars with a 
solution of it. Examination of the cater- 
pillars later on showed the presence of very 
large, multinuclear plasmodia which evidently 
had resulted from the specific action of the 
wax on the blood of the caterpillar. 

Inside the plasmodia the wax was found 
in different stages of disintegration, and after 
a day or two most of it was dissolved and 
changed into dark-brown, semi-fluid -masses 
similar to those found before. A few days 
later the pigment was taken up by the peri- 
cardial excretory cells. 


The results showed that the ferment was 
the active principle in resisting tuberculosis, 
being capable of dissolving the bacilli, and 
then the question immediately arose as to 
whether an extract made from the blood of 
the caterpillar could be used to give immunity 
against the disease. 


RESULTS ON GUINEA PIGS. 


After some difficulty in making the extract, 
he succeeded in getting a satisfactory prepa- 
ration, which he used in experiments upon 
tuberculous guinea pigs to test its power of 
making them immune. 

Of five tuberculous guinea pigs treated 
with the preparation, three died, but post mor- 
tem examination showed no trace of the ba- 
cilli, and it was evident that they had been 
affected to some extent by the treatment ; 
the remaining two guinea pigs were living 
nine months afterward, and showed no loss 
of weight. Fifteen others treated in the same 
way were still living at the time of writing, 
several months after being infected with the 
tuberculosis bacilli. 

The blood of the caterpillar has the power 
of destroying the bacillus of tuberculosis in 
vitro, but loses its power when heated for about 
half an hour to 73° or 75° C.; lower temmper- 
atures have no effect upon it, but filtering re- 
duces its bacteriolytic power very appreciably. 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS. 


[* our July number we quoted from an ar: 

ticle in the Atlantic Monthly, by Mr. Rollo 
Ogden, of the New York Hvening Post, on the 
commercialization of the American newspaper 
press. Other aspects of this subject are treated 
in an interesting way by Mr. Samuel Bowles, 
the editor of the Springfield Republican, in a 
paper which he contributes to the North Amer- 
ican Review for July. At the outset of his 
article, Mr. Bowles points out that the devel- 
opment of the news service of the great Amer- 
ican newspapers has in itself made them at 
last politically independent. He shows that 
a party organ of the old-fashioned type can- 
not now be successfully maintained. But, as 
he further shows, the political thralldom of 
the press has been succeeded by a commercial 
thralldoni even more insidious and more dan- 
gerous to the welfare of society. The news- 
paper of to-day, selling often, at wholesale, for 
less than the cost of the paper on which it is 
printed, is dominated by the advertiser. Yet. 


speaking broadly, Mr. Bowles contends that 
the press still stands for the rights and inter- 
ests of the people, and represents them, on the 
whole, more efficiently than ever before. It 
does this, not so much by its editorial posi- 
tion or efficacy as by its publication of news, 
‘its daily presentation of each day’s history 
of the whole world,—a record, not merely of 
events, but of thought, opinion, and discov- 
ery.” Even the corrupt and dependent press, 
says Mr. Bowles, is compelled to publish the 
news. It cannot hope to exist if it fails to do 
so. The possession of news constitutes the 
most effective weapon for the protection of 
society, for justice and truth flourish in the 
light of publicity. 
Granted that the day of personal journal- 
ism of the old type has passed away and that 
the character of the newspaper has altogether 
changed, still Mr. Bowles would maintain that 
the ability of the press to affect public senti- 
ment through its news columns has made it a 
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greater power than ever. So far from con- 
ceding that the modern editorial page has 
abdicated its functions,- Mr. Bowles regards 
it as a most important part of the news-mak- 
ing mechanism of the press. It is the business 
of the editorial page to “illuminate, to sug- 
gest, to inform, to expose, rather than to per- 
suade or denounce.” 

Summarizing his conception of the duties 
of the American journalist, Mr. Bowles says : 


The true policy for the newspaper-maker, as in- 
deed for every other manufacturer, is to produce a 
good and attractive article by honest, open methods, 
to harness brains, incessant energy, human sym- 
pathy, art, trained judgment, knowledge, patience 
to his honest purpose, and he may then safely await 
the issue in public confidence and support. If it is 
the duty of every live man to do good work in the 
world, that responsibility rests especially on the 
journalist because of his exceptional opportunities. 
powers, and professions. He should seek to make 
his daily output interesting, individual, helpful, 
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stimulating, productive of better living and saner, 
sounder thinking by his readers. If his business is 
in one sense that of a manufacturer, in‘another and 
higher and broader sense it is like unto that of the 
learned professions, law, medicine, the ministry ; 
and it should be conducted in conformity to the 
standards which are supposed to rule in those call- 
ings. The journalist has one client, one patient, one 
flock,—that is to say, the whole community ; and 
nothing should stand in the way of his single-minded 
and devoted service of that one common interest. 
He should beware of all entangling alliances—po- 
litical, social, commercial—which may limit or em- 
barrass such service. He should let the honors and 
emoluments of public office go to other people. His 
own Office, if properly administered, is more impor- 
tant and powerful than any that his fellow-citizens 
are likely to confer upon him. The independent 
newspaper may be and should be the most vital and 
effective instrument that democratic society can 
produce for its own advancement and protection; 
and its true business welfare, in the long view, lies 
in a complete, intelligent, sympathetic devotion to 
public interests. 


WEALTH AND DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


HE effect of wealth on college spirit is 
the subject of much questioning and 
discussion among all who are interested in 
our colleges at the present time. The parents 
of college students, both rich and poor, as 
well as the older alumni of many of our best- 
known institutions, have confessed more than 
once to a feeling of apprehension as to the 
increasing number of rich students and the 
corresponding rise in the standard of college 
living. Some of this anxiety may be allayed 
in part by the reassuring article which Presi- 
dent Hadley, of Yale, contributes to the 
August number of //arper’s. President Had- 
ley is decidedly optimistic, and his state- 


ments are sufficiently positive to inspire con-. 


fidence. He declares that the increasing 
number of rich men’s sons in our colleges 
does not, under existing circumstances, con- 
stitute a serious danger either to those boys 
themselves or to the general spirit of the 
college. There is enough vitality in our col- 
lege democracy, and enough virtue in our col- 
lege education, he says, to take care of rich 
and poor boys side by side and make both 
classes into useful citizens. 


MORAL CONDITIONS BETTER THAN FORMERLY. 


The possible evils which money would pro- 
duce in the college President Hadley groups 
under three heads,—vice, luxury, and the 
creation of class distinctions. Many readers 


may be surprised by President Hadley’s em- 
phatic denial of the oft-repeated assertion 
that increase of wealth leads to an increase of 
vice. For this charge he affirms that there 
is no foundation whatever. On the other 
hand, vice has, on the whole, diminished with 
the increase of wealth. President Hadley 
does not mean, however, that this is true of 
every form of vice. There is, he admits, 
somewhat more gambling among students to- 
day than there was thirty years ago. But 
there is, on the other hand, a great deal less 
drinking ; there is more of the general spirit 
of self-control and responsibility for others ; 
and there is, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of the deans of our best colleges, a clear 
improvement of general moral conditions. 
President Hadley classifies about two-thirds 
of the Yale undergraduates as “ positively 
good.” By this he does not mean that they 
will always abstain from acts of foolishness, 
but that they can be counted on “to stand 
fast against serious temptation, to come out 
right of themselves, and to be an active influ- 
ence in helping those about them to do right.” 
Of the other third, he thinks that only a 
small minority could be properly classed as 
vicious ; but half of that third are weak, and 
the other half are selfish to such a degree that 
they are not a positive force for good and 
may readily become subject to serious danger 
if you give them too much freedom. Presi- 
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dent Hadley finds that there are more selfish 
men among the poor students, but more weak 
men among the rich ones, so that the aggre- 
gate amount of evil and danger is just about 
as great for one class as for the other. The 
theory of the matter is this: The poor boy by 
his poverty has been protected from some of 
the dangers which beset the rich boy, but he 
has by that very fact been able to look out for 
himself in such a way as to strengthen all 
selfish impulses. The rich boy, on the other 
hand, has been brought up under conditions 
that tend to make him generous and free- 
handed. But these conditions have height- 
ened all the dangers that arise from 
thoughtlessness or weakness of will. Presi- 
dent Hadley concludes, therefore, that the 
net amount of strain upon the moral charac- 
ter is about the same for rich and poor. Just 
at this point President Hadley makes another 
somewhat surprising statement,—namely, that 
the professional students, who have relatively 
little money to spend, make more serious 
trouble and get into more real wrongdoing 
than the undergraduates, though the latter 
have a great deal of money to spend. In 
short, poverty is no safeguard against wrong- 
doing. Temptation comes to every boy in 
college, rich or poor, but the inherent prob- 
ability of his standing or falling does not 
seem to be materially greater in the one class 
than in the other. 


LUXURY AND ITS ATTENDANT DANGERS. 


As to the question of luxury, the scale of 
comfort for a large proportion of the student 
body, as President Hadley admits, is very 
decidedly above the requisite minimum, but 
for some of them —especially among the 
rich—it has passed the healthful maximum. 
While there is undoubtedly too much of this 
sort of luxury, it is a fair question as to 
whether it does as much harm as is generally 
supposed. The comforts on which the mod- 
ern college boy insists, as President Hadley 
points out, are light, air, and cleanliness. All 
of these tastes are so healthy, he argues, that 
they can do relatively little harm, even if they 
are carried to excess. For example, it has 
been found at Yale that in constructing col- 
lege dormitories shower-baths are more val- 
uable than all other modern appliances for 
comfort put together. The real danger from 
luxury lies in the possible creation of class 
distinction. Small minorities of rich students 
may form cliques by themselves and care 
more for the approbation of the fellow-mem- 
bers of such cliques than for the public opin- 


ion of the majority of the student body. 
Sometimes, it is true, there is a tendency in 
this direction in some of our colleges, but the 
students or the faculty, or both, have thus 
far been able to check it. The very fact that 
a college society has become a rich men’s club 
tends of itself to degrade such a body in the 
student estimation. The graduate members 
of the society see the degradation, and stop 
its progress. 


THE VALUE OF ATHLETICS. 


In considering the influences at work to- 
day in American colleges against the forma- 
tion of class distinctions, President Hadley 
gives chief place to athletics. The following 
paragraph gives expression to his sentiments 
on this subject : 


Intercollegiate athletic contests have come in for 
so much abuse of late years that people tend to fix 
their eyes upon their evil rather than their good. 
Very few of those who have discussed the prohibi- 
tion of football or the localization of other sports 
realize what it means toa college to have a dominant 
interest which takes hold of the emotions of the 
student body in such a way as to make class distinc- 
tionsrelatively unimportant. It isquite possible that 
the successful athlete at the present day is admired 
more than he deserves to be; and it is, I am afraid, 
true that in admiration of his prowess public senti- 
ment tolerates certain methods of play which are 
bad. But these errors of judgment and these inci- 
dental evils should not blind us to the fact that in- 
tercollegiate athletics make the students get to- 
gether in the old-fashioned democratic way, teach 
them to despise luxury whenever it interferes with 
efficiency for what they regard as the common good, 
and form the most potent protection against those 
minor forms of self-indulgence which are so often a 
first step in the direction of major evils. 


NEW CONDITIONS TO BE MET. 

In conclusion, President Hadley admits the 
justice of the old graduate’s contention that 
the democratic spirit in our colleges is sub- 
ject to more dangers to-day than it was fifty 
years ago, but he holds that the old graduate 
is wrong in thinking that we can legislate 
ourselves back to the condition where every- 
body is doing the same thing and where no- 
body has much money, when the world out- 
side has passed beyond it. - Further, the old 
graduate is wrong in thinking that men 
trained in such a college as he remembers 
would be able, after they graduated, to meet 
the demands and the temptations of the pres- 
ent age. <‘Lycurgus made Sparta into an 
old-fashioned college, with no electives and 
no money. How miserably the Spartans 
failed when they were called upon to do any- 
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thing that made for human progress is a 
matter of history. Our college graduates are 
going out into a world of political life more 
complex than anything with which the Lace- 
dzemonians had to deal. It is only by train- 
ing them for the enjoyment of freedom and 
the use of wealth in their school days that 
we shall enable them to deal with the greater 
problems which freedom and wealth are cre- 
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ating throughout the country.” President 
Hadley regards it as one of the most hopeful 
signs in the undergraduate life of the present 
day that the students,—and particularly the 
wealthier students,—are preparing themselves 
with open eyes forthe assumption of political 
responsibility, and that men with money are 
beginning to feel that they hold that money in 
trust for the public. 





A FRANK SOUTH AMERICAN VIEW OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


N the Gaceta Comercial, of Lima, Peru, we 
find an article on the real meaning of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the relations of Peru to 
the United States, marked by frankness and 
lack of “patriotic blindness.” Commenting 
on an article sent the Gaceta by its corre- 
spondent in New York, the writer claims 
that the United States will be actuated in any 
quarrel that may arise in South America only 
by a desire to secure the quickest possible 
settlement of the matter, so that commerce 
may be resumed. The New York corre- 
spondent writes that, while Uncle Sam will 
not interfere in the least with regular war- 
fare, there can be no doubt that he would put 
an end to the guerrilla fights and irregular 
harrying of a conquered country. In the 
case of a war between powerful Chile and 
weak Peru, this would mean that, while the 
United States Government would not inter- 
fere with regular battles, Peru, if conquered, 
would not have to fear a long and destructive 
continuance of war, and probably Chile would 
not be allowed to make up the expenses of 
the war by means of territorial acquisition. 
All this theory so hopeful for Peru the Gaceta 
characterizes as entirely unfounded. The 
only care of the United States, it contends, 
would be for the speedy resumption of civil 
law and order, so that trade would be unim- 
peded ; and if this end could be gained by an 
open favoring of the more powerful nation in 
a complete absorption of the weaker, Peru 
would find that Uncle Sam had little sympa- 
thy with sentimental ideas about patriotism 
in another people. 

What, then, can Peru do in the face of this 
situation? It is foolish to believe that so 
poor a nation can make any pretense of keep- 
ing up an adequate army and navy in these 
days of prodigiously expensive armament and 
continual change and advance in the art of 
warfare, So far as cultivating a real friend- 


ship for the United States goes, that is an idle 
dream. On the one side, the “ Colossus of the 
North” (as the Gaceta calls the United States) 
has no capacity for genuine friendship un- 
touched by desire for gain. President Roose- 
velt’s statement that it is the blood of the 
Pilgrim Fathers still running in American 
veins that makes them eager to help and 
succor the weaker republic of the south is 
laughed at, and it is claimed that the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers are now specu- 
lators in Wall Street, and that they regulate 
their lives according to that ideal. 


PERUVIANS HAVE “‘NO REAL SYMPATHY FOR 
YANKEES.”’ 


On the other hand, the Peruvians, like other 
South Americans, have no real sympathy for 
or understanding of the Yankees. There can 
be no talk on either side of more than a purely 
interested friendship. What the Peruvians 
can do,—and although it is a feeble arm, it is 
the best they have,—is to make their com- 
mercial relations with the United States so 
steady, profitable, and considerable that it 
will be for the best interests of the great repul- 
lic to protect the political integrity of Peru. 
In addition to this, Peru should study the 
causes which have retarded the flow of Kuro- 


pean immigration to her shores and remedy 


them as far as possible. With respectable 
commercial relations that would be injured 
by a war, and with large numbers of the sons 
of stronger countries living on her soil, Peru 
would be safe from aggression. 

The article in the Gaceta closes with this 
pessimistic prediction: “It is probable that 
the Monroe Doctrine, manipulated by the 
North Americans to obtain the monopoly of 
commercial advantages, will some day lead 
the United States into a war with all the other 
nations of the world,” 
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AN ACADEMIC COOPERATIVE FACTORY. 


T is, indeed, ‘“‘a unique industrial associa- 
tion” of which Mr. Armitage-Smith tells 
the tale in the World’s Work and Play. The 
Carl Zeiss Works, at Jena, employ more than 
fourteen hundred and fifty persons, including 
twenty scientific investigators and more than 
eighty engineers and foremen, in the manu- 
facture of optical and philosophical instru- 
ments, microscopes, telescopes, photographic 
lenses, etc. 

The work was founded in 1846 by Carl 
Zeiss, a mechanical engineer, who tried to 
substitute scientific principle for rule-of- 
thumb methods. In 1866 he induced Ernst 
Abbe, a teacher of mathematics and physics 
and astronomy in the University of Jena, to 
join him. In 1876 Abbe studied a loan ex- 
hibition of scientific apparatus at South “Ken- 
sington, and on returning founded, with Dr. 
Otto Schott, an expert in glass-making, a glass 
works. On the death of Zeiss, in 1888, Pro- 
fessor Abbe became sole proprietor. Later 
he renounced his own rights and constituted 
a trust, to which he ceded the property and 
administration. The enterprise was hence- 
forth to be conducted for the benefit of—(1) 
all workers or partners ; (2) the University of 
Jena; (3) the municipality of Jena. 


NO VERY HIGH SALARIES. 


The scheme took effect in October, 1896. 
A trustee is appointed by the state to see that 
the statutes which have been: confirmed by 
the state are carried out. It is a codperative 
concern, with university and municipality as 
beneficiaries. Further details are given : 


All the officials, scientific, technical, and commer- 
cial, have fixed salaries; the majority of the em- 
ployees are paid by piece-work, but with a minimum 
wage computed on a time basis. No official may re- 
ceive a salary more than ten times the average yearly 
earnings of the worker of twenty-four years of age 
and upward, and with at least three years’ service ; 
as a result of this rule the highest salary as yet paid 
amounts to £900; the object of this regulation was 
to remove causes of discontent arising from strong 
contrasts between high and low earnings. 

A system of profit-sharing forms part of the 
scheme of remuneration, by which a supplementary 
payment in proportion to the prosperity of the busi- 
ness is made to all the employees, with the exception 
of members of the board of management. Another 
provision authorizes the payment of an honorarium 
to employees of the firm of any rank if it can be 
shown that the association has benefited pecuniarily 
by their special scientific, technical, or economic ac- 
tivity. Rewards are also offered for practical sug- 
gestions which effect improvements in the works. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY, PENSIONS, ETC. 


Other reforms have since been introduced : 


In 1891, by mutual consent, the working-day was 
reduced to eight hours, after a year’s experiment, 
from which it was concluded that eight hours could 
be made as productive as nine, both for the firm and 
the workers; overtime is not allowed except in 
special circumstances, and enforced short time does 
not incur a deduction from wages. All workmen 
are entitled to six days’ annual holiday, for which 
they receive a standard time-wage. 


A sick-fund is also provided by contribu- 
tions of the employees of 3.2 per cent. of 
their wages, to which the firm adds a sum 
equal to half the amount subscribed. Sick- 
pay is given for six months at the rate of 
three-fourths of the wage, and a further 
amount is given for other three months at a 
different rate. 

Pensions are provided by a special reserve fund 
on a scale depending upon length of service and cer- 
tain other provisions. Under this scheme an em- 
ployee invalided after five years’ service can obtain 
a pension equal to 50 per cent. of his income ; after 
forty years’ service, or at the age of sixty-five, the 
pension amounts to 75 per cent. of earnings. Suit- 
able provision is also made for widows and orphans. 


A UNIVERSITY FUND OF $500,000. 


The university fund created by the trust 
is applied to the maintenance of scientific 
and technical institutions connected with the 
university. 

The effect is to place Jena in the first rank of 
German universities as regards scientific and tech- 
nical equipment. No less than, £100,000 has thus 
been contributed through the “Stiftung” to the 
university by this one local industrial association. 


There are other provisions of the trust. 


One of these is a *‘ People’s Institute,” free to the 
inhabitants of Jena and the locality, arranged and 
equipped for intellectual and social purposes in a 
most complete and almost lavish manner. It com- 
prises an extensive museum of physical apparatus, 
a library which has been described as ‘the best, the 
most modern, and the most comfortable in the Ger- 
man Empire,” a public reading-room, several lecture- 
rooms, and a large public hall capable of seating 
fourteen hundred people, an art gallery, a music- 
room, and ateliers for artists and amateur photog- 
raphers. The institute is maintained entirely out 
of the funds of the “Stiftung,” and it is used with- 
out distinction by all classes,—professors, students, 
workmen, and laborers of every grade. 

The management is almost republican. 

The industrial works are separately controlled 
under the statutes by boards of managers, who are 


selected from persons engaged in the works, and who 
receive no special salary for their services. 











BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 


Descriptions of Places and People.—‘ Mid- 
summer fiction” all but monopolizes several of the 
August magazines, but the travel sketch still has 
its place in most of them. The Century, as usual, 
has a good supply of such articles. Notable among 
them are “ Vesuvius in Fury,” by William P. An- 
drews, and ‘‘ A Mass on the Matterhorn.” Both of 
these articles are strikingly illustrated. The great 
eruption of April, 1906, is graphically described by 
Mr. Andrews, who discusses the probable causes of 
some of the most distinctive attendant phenomena. 
The celebration of mass on the summit of the Matter- 
horn, which down to the middle of the last century 
was thought to be absolutely inaccessible, is an oc- 
currence so out of the ordinary as to fully justify the 
publication of the Century article. After the mass 
was finished, a cross was erected on the summit, and 
afew months later an aluminum statue of the Virgin 
was set up on the top of the Aiguille du Géant, a 
precipitous rock 13,170 feet high in the range be- 
tween Courmayeur and Chamonis.—Mr. William J. 
Henderson contributes to this number of the Cen- 
tury a thrilling account of ‘‘The Catching of the 
Cod,” a story alive with human interest and full of 
the adventure that is often stranger than fiction.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell furnishes the text, 
and Mr. Joseph Pennell the pictures, of an enter- 
taining article on the cathedrals of Notre Dame, St. 
Denis, and St. Etienne-du-Mont. This is one of a 
series of articles on French cathedrals contributed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell tothe current volume of 
the Century.—Scribner’s prints a series of sketches 
in color, entitled ‘In Foreign Streets,” by George 
Wright, with text by Royal Cortissoz.—A few very 
readable pages, entitled ‘‘ Midsummer in Bohemia,” 
are contributed to A ppleton’s Magazine by Christian 
Brinton. Sketches of native Bohemian types, by- 
Alfons Mucha, accompany Mr. Brinton’s text.—In 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Mr. Willard French under- 
takes to dispel certain ‘‘Current Misconceptions of 
the Philippines.”—‘‘ The Charm of the House-Boat” 
is the subject of an informing article in Munsey’s by 
Samuel Crowther, Jr. Mr. Crowther describes the 
successful English adaptations of boats to resi- 
dential purposes, particularly the craft that frequent 
the river Thames.— Mr. William E. Simmons has 
discovered a fresh magazine topic in the ways of 
anglers who pursue their pastime along the water- 
fronts of New York City, and describes this rather 
unlooked-for phase of metropolitan existence in the 
Metropolitan Magazine.—“ The Sense of Newport” 
is the subject of the latest installment of impres- 
sions by Henry James. It appears in the August 
number of Harper’s.—‘' The French Talent for Liv- 
ing” is well described by Alvan F. Sanborn in the 
Smart Set. The Frenchman’s drinking habits are 
shown to be decidedly superior to those that prevail 
in the United States, especially as regards treating. 


Nature and Nature-Study.—President David 
Starr Jordan, of the Stanford University, summa- 
rizes his observations as to the cause of the great 
earthquake of April 18 in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. President Jordan’s conclusions are reassur- 
ing. He declares that no Californian loves Califor- 
nia the less for its great earthquakes. They come 
only once or twice in a century, and the loss of life 
is ‘less in proportion than the harvest of pneumonia 
from a single Eastern blizzard.” It is easy, he says, 
to build earthquake-proof houses. Outside of the 
fall of brick walls, spires, cornices, and chimneys, 
which California must renounce, her earthquakes 
need do very little mischief.—Scribner’s prints some 
remarkable photographs of the mountain goat, with 
a narrative by William T. Hornaday and John M. 
Phillips relating how the pictures were obtained.— 
A series of remarkable marine photographs, by F. J. 
Mortimer, appears in the August number of the 
World’s Work. The daring exploits by which these 
photographs were obtained are described by Walter 
Adams Johnson.—“ Plant Kinship” is the attractive 
subject of an illustrated paper by Frank French in 
Appleton’s Magazine.—A rather sensational theory 
as to the manner in which the end of the world is to 
come about is set forth by Leonard Bastin in the 
Grand Magazine under the title of ‘Homicidal 
Plants.”—A vast amount of information is contained 
in a brief paper in Harper’s on ‘Some Rare Ele- 
ments and Their Application,” by Prof. Robert K. 
Duncan. The rare elements discussed by Professor 
Duncan are those which are applied to the problem 
of lighting our streets and homes.—An essay by 
Dallas Lore Sharp, in the Atlantic, gives the point 
of view of the ‘nature student” or lover of na- 
ture as contrasted with that of the laboratory in- 
vestigator. 


Sociological Topics.—Mr. Herbert N. Casson 
writes in Munsey’s of ‘‘ The Scandinaviansin Amer- 
ica.” This is the eighth in a series of articles deal- 
ing with the leading racial elements in the popula- 
tion of the United States. There are nearly three 
million Scandinavians in this country,—more than 
there are in either Denmark or Norway. Every 
fourth family of this northern race, as Mr. Casson 
points out, is now living under the American flag.— 
In his second article on the Japanese national spirit, 
in Everybody's Magazine, Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell describes the fight for industrial supremacy 
between the Japanese Government itself and the 
corporations, or “trusts,” which have only recently 
been organized in that land. He describes in detail 
the methods pursued by the government in absorb- 
ing the corporations.—“‘ A Gas Tale of Two Cities” 
is the title of an article by Sherman Morse in the 
American Magazine. The two cities are Indian- 
apolis and New York. The gas corporation of the 
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former city conducts its business strictly in the in- 
terests of the public, and makes money by so doing. 
Mr. Morse gives the history of this model company, 
which forms an effective contrast with the record of 
similar corporations in the metropolis.—In the 
World’s Work, Mr. Leroy Scott writes on ‘ Horse 
Racing and the Public,” showing that. practically 
every spectator of horse-races in this country is a 
bettor who attends because of the betting, and 
tracing some of the effects of this gambling mania 
on our American social life.-—Mr. Burton J. Hen- 
drick continues, in McClure’s, his story of the 
growth of American life-insurance interests, de- 
voting special attention in this installment to the 
exploitation of the “‘tontine” plan of insurance by 
President Henry B. Hyde, of the Equitable. The 
second part of ‘* The Confessions of a Life-Insurance 
Solicitor,” by William McMahon, which purports to 
be “a bona fide narrative from a veteran’s note- 
book,” appears in the current number of the Amer- 
ican Magazine.—In the Metropolitan Magazine, 
“A Chinese Gentleman” writes amusingly concern- 
ing American official society.—Maxim Gorki sum- 
marizes his impressions of the United States under 
the title ‘The City of Mammon,” in Appleton’s 
Magazine.—A symposium on the subject of ‘The 
Single-Woman’s Problem” is one of the features of 
the American Magazine for August, having been 
called forth by the article on the same subject in 
the July number.—Among the topics treated in the 
current issue of the Political Science Quarterly 
(Columbia University) are ‘‘ Canadians in the United 
States,” by S. Morley Wickett ; ‘‘ The Legal Position 
of German Workmen,” by W. Harbutt Dawson ; and 
“The Philippines and the Filipinos,” by James A. 
LeRoy. 


Discussions of Education.—Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, contributes to Appletows Magazine a 
thoughtful paper on ‘*The Trend in American Edu- 
cation,” adding the weight of his indorsement to the 
position taken by President Hadley in the article 
from which we quote on page 242 regarding the dem- 
ocratic tendencies of American university life.-—The 
addresses delivered at the Conference for Education 
in the South, last May, by Governor Folk, of Mis- 
souri, and President Alderman, of the University 
of Virginia, are printed in the current number of 
the South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, N. C.). 
These addresses are full of encouragement to all who 
are interested in the South’s educational advance- 
ment.—A paper of peculiar interest to members of 
college and university faculties is contributed by 
Prof. W. P. Trent to the Sewanee Review, under the 
title “‘An Academic Sermon.”—The Chautauqau 
movement forms the subject of an article by Paul 
M. Pearson in Lippincott’s for August.—President 
Charles F. Thwing writes in the North American 
Review for July on ‘“ College Students as Thinkers.” 
President Thwing suggests that the acknowledged 
decline in the ability of college men as a class to 
carry forward the labor of thinking may be in part 
due to the methods of the fitting-schools, which are 
tempted to sacrifice the intellectual power of think- 
ing for the mere gaining of facts for the passing of 
examinations. Athletics and the increased luxury 
of academic life may tend in the same direction. 


Doubtless, also, the elective system has been sadly 
abused in some instances. 


Religion and Theology.—A remarkable ac- 
count of the history and religion of the Samaritans, 
written by Jacob, son of Aaron, High Priest of the 
Samaritans at Shechem, appears in the current 
number of the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, Ohio). 
The history is edited, with an introduction, by the 
Rev. William E. Barton, D.D. This paper gives the 
Samaritan’s argument in regard to the original 
division from the Jews.—In the same quarterly, Dr. 
S. E. Bishop, writing on the question ‘‘ Have We 
Noah’s Log Book ?” contends that the history of the 
Flood as given in Genesis embodies a literal tran- 
script from an original form of record which the 
commander of the Ark had made of the leading in- 
cidents of his voyage. In other words, Dr. Bishop 
holds that we possess an actual copy of parts of 
Noah’s log-book, as written not less than four thou- 
sand years before Abraham’s day.—In the Biblical 
World (University of Chicago) for July, Prof. E. 
Washington Hopkins offers a serious study of the 
message of Buddhism to Christianity, to be com- 
pleted in the August number with an estimate of 
Buddhism and a statement of its message to Chris- 
tians.—To the Catholic World for July the Rev. 
Patrick J. Healy, D.D., contributes “A Study in 
Early Christian Apologetics.” 


The History of Our Own Times.—The re- 
markable transformation now being wrought in the 
Chinese Empire is the subject ofa brief article in the 
World’s Work by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, formerly 
president of the Imperial University at Peking. 
Newspapers are being read everywhere. The gov- 
ernment is rapidly pushing its railroad construction 
and opening schools and post-offices throughout the 
empire. The anti-foreign feeling is increasing, al- 
though there is no lenger a boycott against the 
United States.—‘‘ The Story of Montana ”—all recent 
history—is to be told in a series of articles by C. P. 
Connolly in McClure’s. The first article appears in 
the August number and describes the reign of law- 
lessness and its overthrow by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. The next chapter will narrate the begin- 
nings of the famous “‘ copper war.”—In the Atlantic 
Monthly ‘‘ Nicholas Worth” continues his entertain- 
ing ‘‘Autobiography of a Southerner,” describing 
conditions south of Mason and Dixon’s line in the 
decades immediately following the Civil War. 


Art Notes.—The work of Emil Fuchs, a young 
Austrian artist who, though trained as a sculptor, 
has won distinction as a portrait painter in London 
and New York, is the subject of an appreciation by 
R. H. Titherington in Munsey’s for August.—In 
Appleton’s Magazine, Russell Sturgis continues his 
suggestive comments on “Collecting : The Familiar 
Study of Works of Fine Art.”—That excellent art 
magazine, Brush and Pencil (Chicago), gives in 
its July number several articles of a semi-popu- 
lar character, among which we note particularly 
“Painters of Bavarian and Tyrolean Types,” by 
Arthur G. Byrns; ‘Scotland’s Most Distinctive 
School of Art,” by ““M. A. B.,” and an anonymous 
contribution on ‘Posthumous Glory and Profit in 
Art.” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 


Ibsen's Debt to France.—Mr. William Archer 
discusses in the Fortnightly Review (London) for 
July Ibsen’s craftsmanship, and traces the influence 
on his early work of the then dominant school of Eu- 
géne Scribe. Excepting his three dramas in verse, 
Mr. Archer traces the influence of Ibsen’s close study 
of some seventy-five French dramas in all his plays 
from ‘“ Lady Inger” right down to ‘ A Doll’s House.” 
Movement is, he says, the secret of Isben’s theater, 
as it is of Scribe’s, but the movement is spiritual 
instead of material. He goes so far as tosay: “If 
I were asked to name the perfect model of the well- 
built play of the French school, I should not go 
either to Augier or Sardou for an example, but to 
Isben’s ‘ Pillars of Society.’ Insymmetrical solidity 
of construction, complexity combined with clearness 
of mechanism, it seems to me incomparable. Yet, 
at the same time, I should call it by far the least in- 
teresting of all the works of his maturity.” 


The Progress of Occult Research.—Mr. A. 
P. Sinnett’s article on this subject in the National 
Review (london) for July is one that every one 
should read who wishes to know why those who will 
have nothing to do with ordinary ‘Spiritualists ” 
still regard occultism, or ‘‘ higher spiritualism,” as 
of sovereign importance. We make one extract 
from it: ‘“Inreality, faith plays no partatall in the 
progress of occult research. Explanation from above 
must be found consonant with the pupil’s reason or 
he is emphatically discouraged from accepting it. 
The qualified pupil must verify its truth for himself 
before he is regarded as entitled to adopt it as an 
article of belief. Every detail of occult science 
hangs together in one stupendous concatenation. 
As a philosophy of life occult teaching is the most 
coherent and logical system by which human think- 
ing has ever been enlightened. But it would be as 
easy to embody in one brief review a complete record 
of all that has been accumulated as knowledge by 
the chemist and the electrician as to set forth the 
results of occult research, even up to the stage of its 
present achievement.” : 


French Common Sense.—Mr. Laurence Jer- 
rold writes in the Contemporary Review (London) 
for July on French politics and the French people. 
In France, he says, politics is more of a game than 
in England. French politicians and editors by no 
means represent the sturdy good sense of the French 
people. Hesums up the situation by saying: ‘‘The 
French have always been a level-headed nation, but 
they have never yearned for a quiet life so earnestly 
as to-day. They look, not coldly, but coolly, on 
Russia, awaiting developments, for after the origi- 
nal fever of friendship that now can be the only 
business-like attitude. They threw over M. Del- 
cassé because he was suspected of adventurousness 
in his policy. They recovered, by an admirable re- 
‘all of self-possession, from the three weeks’ scare of 
war with Germany a year ago. After mature and 
at first cool consideration, they have finally accepted 
the entente cordiale, which has been the clearest 
sign, in international affairs, of the French people’s 
common-sense policy.” Paul Sabatier discusses re- 
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ligious events in France with a dash of Protestant 
acerbity. The victory of the Bloc was the victory 
of the principle of solidarity, which is the essence of 
French Catholicism. He bears witness to a deeper 
interest, both in France and Italy, in religion, and 
jubilates over the enlightenment of the younger 
priests. 


A New Germania in South America.—Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Alexander Tulloch, writing in the Nine- 
teenth Century (London) for July on German trade 
in South America, reports: ‘Brazil is gradually 
and systematically being brought under German in- 
fluence. It will never be under the German Govern- 
ment, but a new Germania, free and unfettered to 
advance as an independent nation, will in due time 
be established in South America, and in a way with 
which the Monroe Doctrine cannot interfere, and be- 
fore long this new Germania will be in a position to 
defy such, even if a serious attempt were made to 
enforce it.” 


The Secret of German Success.—Dr. Louis 
Elkind, writing in the Fortnightly (London) for 
July, finds the commercial prosperity of Germany 
to be real, and not merely apparent. As causes of 
her unexampled development he would unhesitat- 
ingly put patriotism first; next, education. The 
pains taken to master foreign languages has, he con- 
siders, contributed in no small degree to German 
prosperity. German thoroughness is perhaps more 
than anything else the cause of the present abound- 
ing prosperity. To-day, he says, Germany is the 
third greatest commercial power in the world, press- 
ing closely upon Great Britain and the United 
States. 


The Distribution of French Wealth.— 
France has always had the reputation of being a 
sound country financially. The long French stock- 
ing and the economy of the people are proverbial, 
and the financial genius of the nation has been 
strikingly shown on many occasions. But low is 
this wealth distributed ? Whoare the owners of the 
metal that paid the Prussian war indemnity and 
fattened Mme. Humbert? These questions are con- 
sidered by Vicomte d’Avenel in a recent issue of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. This writer says that the 
total wealth of France is forty-seven billion dollars. 
Of this amount, fourteen billion is agricultural land, 
eleven billion city property, and about twenty-two 
billion personal property. Of this amount, only 
thirty-five billion, however, is subjected to the in- 
heritance tax, and it is upon the official returns of 
this tax that the author bases his conclusions. 
After comparing the latest returns with those of 
past years, M. d’Avenel concludes that since the 
birth of the third republic the wealth of France has 
at least doubled, and that this increase has been due 
essentially to the development of modern technical 
science, as well as to the spirit of initiative which 
that science has created. ‘“ Likewise, compared with 
the past, modern wealth is socialized ; the people 
have a far greater share in the goods of this world 
than was the case formerly.” But how is modern 
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wealth in France distributed? Summarizing M. 
d’Avenel’s long discussion, we find that one-third of 
the total adult population of France dies without 
any estate whatever. The remaining two-thirds 
may be divided,—first, into 4,000,000 citizens who 
have a total wealth of $200,000,000, or $50 per head ; 
3,500,000 citizens. with a total wealth of $900,000,000, 
or $250 per head; 3,500,000 persons with a total 
wealth of $3,400,000,000, or $970 per head. These three 
groups, forming 85 per cent. of the moneyed popula- 
tion, have thus only 13 per cent. of the total wealth. 
The next class is composed of 1,473,000 individuals 
who possess, in total, $6,200,000,000, or $4,200 per 
head; in the next grade we find 155,700 families 
with $4,810,000,000 ; and then we come to 42,000 
families with a combined wealth of $3,400,000,000. 
The last three of the above groups have 42 per cent. 
of the national wealth, although they form only 14 
per cent. of the capitalist class. And if we take the 
entire six groups we find that they total 99!¢ per 
cent. of the French capitalist class, with but.55 per 
cent. of the national wealth. The remaining wealth 
is owned by 95,000 families, or 1 per cent. of the 
capitalist class, with $15,700,000,000. But here the 
division is also very unequal, since for 54,000 of these 
families the total wealth is $3,900,000,000, while for 
1,045 the total is $2,800,000,000, or over $1,000,000 each. 


The Man on the Cover of “ Blackwood's.”’ 
—Who is the grim old fellow looking out at the 
world from the cover of Blackwood’s Magazine ? 
Christopher North, some have guessed ; Dr. Maginn, 
others; the Ettrick Shepherd, others. ‘‘ The Founder 
of the House” is another guess. The opening paper 
in Blackwood’s this month tells not only who he is 
but what manner of man he was. And since Mr. 
Charles Whibley is the writer, his good words need 
no bush from any one. George Buchanan ‘ was once 
universally believed to be the greatest man of letters 
ever born in Scotland, and who, even though he has 
outlived his glory, deserves all the respect that can 
be shown him on this the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth.” He was born in 1506, of a Scotch 
family, of course. He wasa scholar in a time when 
scholarship was rewarded by ‘“‘toil, envy, want, the 
patron, and the jail.” He traveled much, and had 
many adventures ; and there is much reason to think 
that he and Rabelais, to whom Mr. Whibley thinks 
he may be likened more than to any other man, were 
acquainted. He wrote much, his best-known work 
now being his paraphrase of the Psalms in Latin. 
After his death, like Rabelais, ‘‘he passed into a 
legend of infamy and contempt. He became the hero 
of a chapbook, the protagonist in many a. foolish 
farce.” Yet ‘so grave a scholar was he, so eleganta 
poet, that he can wear the fool’s cap and jingle 
the. fool’s bells in the ears of the people without 
plucking a leaf from his crown of glory, without be- 
smirching by a singie blot the white shield of his 
fame.” 


A Japanese View of Why Japan Defeated 
Russia.—An interesting addition to the many arti- 
cles appearing in Western periodicals attempting to 
set forth the causes of Japan’s victory in her recent 
war with Russia is supplied by a Japanese monthly 
magazine (the Shin-Koron— New Review—of To- 
kio), ‘The writer, who is a certain Professor Taka- 


kusu, of the Tokio Imperial University, has recently 
returned to Japan from a tour of England. During 
the war with Russia, Professor Takakusu was the 
guest of Baron Suyematsu, the well-known Japanese 
diplomat and author. Commenting on the wonder 
expressed by individuals over Japan’s victory and 
over her other than military triumphs, this Japanese 
writer asks, ‘‘How is it that the Japanese people, 
which shows no decided superiority when examined 
as individuals, still achieves a result that perhaps no 
Western nation could have achieved?” The secret, 
according to this Japanese professor, is not to be 
found in the general education of the Japanese, nor 
in their warlike record in the past. The real truth 
lies, in his opinion, in the fundamental organization 
of the Japaneseas a nation, and primarily in the fam- 
ily structure of Japanese society. ‘‘Our great victory 
chiefly depends upon the family standard, as opposed 
to that of the individual unit, upon which our nation 
is based. In Western countries, society is organized 
according to the individualistic principle, and actions 
are regulated from the standpoint of the individual. 
To rear children and educate them is simply the 
parents’ duty, and when grown up Western stand- 
ards do not hold the boys responsible for the support 
and well-being of their parents. The greatest in- 
equality is noticeable among members of the same 
family. One brother may be a millionaire, while 
another starves in a garret. The central idea of 
Western civilization is the individual. This results 
very often in selfishness,—criminal selfishness. It 
is a standard that would permit of the sale of ships 
to the enemies of one’s country or furnishing them 
with provisions for the sake of good business.” With 
the Japanese, on the other hand, the family is the 
standard, each member being not only compelled to 
help his relatives, but willing todoso. ‘The inter- 
est and glory of the family is placed in the holiest 
shrine of our consideration. The imperial family 
stands at the head of millions of other families, and 
has done so for one hundred and twenty-one dynas- 
ties. All Japan isone big family. Patriotism, unity, 
secrecy,—all these are nothing but the outcome of 
this system of ours, asystem unique in the world.” 


Japanese University Methods.—Count Oku- 
ma publishes an article in the current number of the 
Japanese review Kyoiku-Kai which incidentally 
throws an interesting light on the methods of Jap- 
anese university instruction. Nothing less inde- 
pendent can well be imagined than a state university 
as conceived by its Japanese founders, and though 
Count Okuma appears as the defender of the present 
state of affairs, the need of a drastic reform is appar- 
ent. Says the count: “In endeavoring to maintain 
a paramount influence over professors and students 
in the university the government sought to make of 
instruction a political instrument to further the 
cause of enlightenment and progress according to 
modern notions. Evil arose under these conditions, 
from the growth of political parties ; as each party 
succeeded to power a different tone tempered the 
course of instruction laid down, instruction becom- 
ing, consequently, officia], inasmuch as it was based 
entirely on the subjection of the students’ minds to 
the political principles prevailing at the moment.” 
Count Okuma endeavors to refute the charges of 
political abuse brought against the authorities, and 
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foreshadows, at the same time, important reforms 
which are under consideration, by which a greater 
latitude will be given the real university heads. 
While he maintains that Japan has nothing to learn 
from other civilized powers in the matter of public 
education, he admits that contact with intellectual 
America has rendered precious services to Japan. 


Public Education in Peru.— The Gaceta 
Comercial, of Lima, prints a pessimistic editorial 
on the condition of primary instruction in that 
country, called out by the recent report of the De- 
partment of Primary Instruction to the minister of 
education. In the first place, it seems the decree 
establishing a state normal school has been of little 
value, as there are neither funds nor instructors 
sufficient to make the course a good one. Beyond 
that, the organization of the system of primary in- 
struction is faulty, there are no paid superintend- 
ents or inspectors, and there is little attempt at 
uniformity or unity of programme, etc. The last 
item in this arraignment is the statement that the 
material equipment of the schools is lamentably 
inadequate, the schoolteachers receive miserable 
salaries, and the schools are held in unhygienic 
buildings, with none of the necessary apparatus for 
modern instruction. So much from the report to 
the government. The editorial then goes on to'say 
that the entire trouble comes from quite inadequate 
funds for public instruction. Out of a school popu- 
lation from six to fourteen years of age of 351,484, 
only 117,616 are given any education at all, or only 
33 per cent. How, asks the newspaper, can Peru 
ever take anything but a secondary part in the con- 
cert of nations with such a condition of things ? 


An Italian Woman-Philanthropist.—From 
a country and a period where one would scarcely 
look for advanced femininity comes an account of 
the life of a woman in public activity quite as re- 
markable as any that have been brought out by our 
modern times. The Nuova Antologia publishes a 
brief biographical notice of Signora Laura Solera- 
Mantegazza, who died in 1873, before the era of 
‘‘public women,” but with a long list of beneficent 
activities back of her, known and highly honored by 
Italians, usually so reluctant to grant merit to 
women who engage in public enterprises. She took 
a leading part in the struggle for independence, and 
Garibaldi expressed himself many times as to the 
great value she had been to the cause. At the same 
time, she engaged in various sociological works. In 
1850 she founded an asylum for infants and a mater- 
nity institute. In 1862 she organized the General 
Association of Working-women, one of the first of 
its kind, which is flourishing now. In 1870 she 
began the School for Women’s Professions, which 
has had so great an influence. As a mother, asa 
patriot, as a philanthropist, no modern scientific- 
ally trained woman has surpassed the tender wis- 
dom of her life. Her grave is to this day covered 
with flowers by poor and unknown women who feel 
themselves her beneficiaries. 


Will China Copy the Code Napoleon ?—In 
a spirit of true eclecticism, the Chinese imperial 
commission, now studying in Europe, has been pick- 
ing out what seemed to it best and most adapt- 


able for the welfare of China in the legislative and 
administrative machinery of the governments of the 
white nations. The investigations of the commis- 
sioners are devoted more particularly to industrial, 
municipal, and hygienic conditions, the total result 
of which will be submitted to the imperial consider- 
ation in Peking. A member of the staff of the In- 
dépendance Belge (Brussels) obtained an expression 
of his views from the president of the commission, 
who said: ‘Relatively little of the governmental 
machinery that operates in European countries could 
ever be applicable to China, no matter at what stage 
of itsfuturedevelopment. We cannot impress it too 
emphatically on other races that the entire people of 
China, supported by the Intellectuals, are deter- 
mined that China shall never denationalize herself 
by adopting institutions which may undermine 
the principle involved in the motto ‘China for the 
Chinese.’ What has left the deepest impression on 
our minds in Europe is the magnificent code of 
laws which obtains in France, and the beneficence 
of its operation. Its clearness, its precision, the 
methodical spirit that governed its conception, the 
simplicity of its divisions,—everything is of a high 
scientific order. We are in a position to say that in 
a very short time something closely analogous to the 
Code Napoleon will be adopted in China. In other 
countries we found excellent codes; to us they 
seemed, however, rather collections of laws, not atall 
possessed of the distinctive advantage of the French 
code—of generalizing and analyzing at one and the 
same time.” 


Can Earthquakes Be Predicted ?—A writer 
in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) believes they can, 
or, rather, that in the not very far distant future 
earthquake forecasts will be possible. Two circum- 
stances simplify the subject. We are to remember, 
first of all, that earthquakes of any violence occur 
only in a certain well-defined area. In the next 
place, all the seismographic records of the past ten 
years indicate—so far as they have been collated—a 
distinct periodicity in the energy of the terrestrial 
crust. Dr. F. de Montessus de Ballore, whose re- 
cently published work on earthquakes is rated very 
highly by the Revue Scientifique, confirms these 
generalizations. He thinks that earthquakes will 
in time be predicted with the accuracy of astronomy 
in foretelling the transits of Venus. But it may 
be necessary to wait many years for the requisite 
calculations and deductions, which will be based 
upon the interpretations of seismographical records. 
Seismologists here and there think they have the 
key to the riddle in the distribution and periodicity 
of sun-spots. Sun-spots vary in frequency and dis- 
tribution on the sun’s surface in a period averaging 
a little more than eleven years. The great vibrations 
which are said to agitate the sun are believed to ex- 
tend to the earth in a node directly connected with 
a seismic cycle. This seismic cycle is undetermined 
as yet. It remains for seismologists and astronomers 
to collate the two sets of records bearing upon the 
twinsubjects. The result may bea scientific method 
of forecasting earthquakes. 


The Wicked Buttercup.—aA long article in 
the London Field is devoted to showing how baneful 
and wholly objectionable the buttercup really is. 
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The writer, commenting on the fact that this flower 
is very plentiful in England during the present 
summer, laments that there is ‘‘no known specific 
method of treatment which the farmer may adopt 
for its suppression.” A proposal to employ the ap- 
petite of turkeys for its suppression is discouraged 
by the Field with the remark that “this system 
could only be applicable on a limited scale, for if it 
were to become general a great part of the country 
would be devoted to the precarious pursuit of turkey- 
rearing.” On the whole, however, is the comment 
of London Public Opinion, in the contest of farmer 
vs. buttercup the impartial mind {s inclined to back 
the buttercup. ‘It is obtrusive and it isa nuisance, 
—two qualities which always make for survival.” 
The buttercup belongs to a family of rather dis- 
agreeable plants. They are all acrid and bitter, and 
some of them worse. One of the family produces a 
juice which was used to poison arrow-points. An- 
other, rejoicing in the apt name of “ Ranunculus 
sceleratus” (‘‘the rascal ranunculus”), was, and 
perhaps still is, used by beggars in England to pro- 
duce blisters and superficial sores to excite the com- 
passion and benefactions of the charitable. ‘In 
fact, the buttercup is a criminal of a criminal fam- 
ily. But, as the wicked too often are, it is undeni- 
ably prepossessing. If it were eliminated, if our 
meadows became the home of nothing but virtue 
and nourishing grasses, they would be much less 
good to look at than they are now, spangled with 
the golden flowers of the wicked. In fact, if the 
wicked were all gone the meadows might be a trifle 
dull. And that, perhaps, is an allegory, too. There 
is, however, no cause for despondency. Neither 
from the meadows nor the world are the wicked 
likely to be eliminated just yet.” 


The Modern and Sanitary Rome.—In Italia 
Moderna is an illustrated article on the remodel- 
ing of Rome. It is characteristic of modern Italian 
tendencies that little heed is taken of sentimental 
considerations about antique or medieval Rome and 
the destruction of picturesque or famous buildings 
involved in the modernization of the ancient city. 
The writer of the article, Signor Ruggiero Bacci, 
speaks of new and airy quarters, of up-to-date tene- 
ment-houses accommodating with comfort many 
families, and of costly new government buildings 
with all theenthusiasm of an inhabitant of a booming 
capital of one of our Western States. Indeed, it is 
chiefly with Rome as the capital city of a great mod- 
ern nation that he concerns himself. This is the sec- 
ond strong movement toward a modernization of 
Rome, the first having been checked midway by the 
great financial crisis of the years 1880-86. At that 
time construction was stopped short, and ruins of 
half-built apartment-houses stood for years side by 
side with ruins of Roman baths and temples. Now, 
however, building has started up again, hastened by 
the very rapid growth of the population, and, judg- 
ing from the statements of the article and the 
photographs reproduced, Rome is booming like a 
prosperous and new Western town. Large public 
buildings are being planned, and elaborate new 
promenades and drives; but more important than 
these, and destined to change more decidedly the 
aspect of the city than anything else, are the projects 
to open up new streets. Through the most thickly 
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populated parts of the city, traversed hitherto only 
by the narrowest and most tortuous of medieval 
streets, are to be cut broad, modern, well-paved 
straight thoroughfares giving easy communication 
between quarters of the city that have been practi- 
cally remote from one another. An interesting epi- 
sode of the reconstruction of the famous Piazza 
Venezia is told, which may be commended to the 
attention of American builders and architects. In 
order to enlarge the piazza, the Torlonia Palace was 
torn down and the building erected in its place lo- 
cated considerably back of the original site. This 
made it face the beautiful Venezia Palace, dating 
from the seventeenth century, and it was felt that 
the new edifice should harmonize with the archi- 
tecture of the older building. The result is an office 
building fulfilling all the desires of modern business 
men which at the same time carries out the digni- 
fied architectural atmosphere of the square. 


A New Theory of the Origin of Yellow 
Fever.—Dr. Reh, writing in the illustrated German 
review Umschau (Frankfort-on-the-Main), reviews 
a book recently published (in the Portuguese lan- 
guage) by a German scientist in Brazil. This writer, 
Dr. E. Goldi, of Parad, declares that of the more than 
three hundred different varieties of mosquito forty- 
nine belong to Europe, eighty-seven to Africa, ninety- 
four to Asia, thirty-eight to Australia, and one hun- 
dred and eleven to America. Only three of these 
varieties are in any special way connected with dan- 
gerous, contagious, or infectious diseases. Dr. Goldi 
holds that yellow fever is not caused by bacteria, 
but by a poison contained in the saliva of one variety 
of mosquito. This variety bites only in daytime, 
and with each bite injects a certain small quantity 
of poisonous saliva that affects the liver at once. In 
addition to the regular and ordinary precautions 
against contagion through this agency (destruction 
of the eggs, removal of stagnant water, protection 
by screens, and so forth), Dr. Goldi recommends as 
an experiment the extraction of the poison from the 
mosquito’s gland, to be used as a serum. In com- 
menting on this theory, Dr. Reh declares himself in 
favor of a detailed experiment along these lines. 


One Curious Form of Spanish Emigration. 
—In Nuestro Tiempo a member of the Institute for 
Social Reforms writes of a curious and little-known 
branch of emigration and points out the dangers to 
Spaniards in New York City, asking that a society 
for their protection be formed, on the lines of those 
protecting Italians and other nationalities. The 
coast population of the province of Galicia has fallen 
into the way, when the autumn rains come or when 
work is hard to obtain, of getting positions on the 
various transatlantic steamers which touch at Gali- 
cian ports. As these workers are supposed always 
to return to Spain, they have never been taken into 
consideration when emigration has been talked of, 
although the actual number who thus leave Spain 
is quite considerable. They did, indeed, return for- 
merly, almost without exception, building houses 
and buying land with the proceeds of the three or 
four years’ service ; but the present article states that 
on landing in New York they are often drawn into 
the net of the padrone system and are forced into an 
exile only half voluntary, being used greatly in the 











sweat-shops on account of their industry, strength, 
and sobriety. The author calls attention to the 
well-known American principle of forcing immi- 
grants to American modes of life and thought, and 
remarks that such lingerers on American shores 
soon become lost both to their religion and their na- 
tion. They also suffer greatly in the crowded tene- 
ments, in a life wholly unsuited to their tempera- 
ment. It is urged that the Spanish Government 
take some action in the matter to keep and protect 
these hardy sons of the sea from the grasping and 
mercenary Yankees. 


Can Mount Everest Be Climbed ?—A na- 
ture writer, Mr. George B. Abraham, contributes to 
the Pall Mall Magazine an article on ‘‘ The Highest 
Climbs,” in which he declares that it is the vastness 
of the Himalayas and the inaccessibility of even the 
bases of the highest peaks that makes their conquest 
almost impossible. Mount Everest is one hundred 
and ten miles from Khatmandu, the capital of 
Nepal, and this is the nearest civilized place to its 
base. Nepdél at present is a prohibited province, and 
therefore it is still impossible to take barometrical 
and boiling-point measurements of the supposed 
loftiest peak on the globe. The mostaccessible part 
and the best starting-place for mountaineering is 
Darjiling; and Kangchenjunga, the third highest 
mountain, is about forty-five miles distant. Kabru 
is the only peak that has yet been climbed, and even 
the last fifty feet proved too much. This is the high- 
est climb yet made, the climber, Mr. W. W. Graham, 
making the ascent with two Swiss guides. The 
party felt no discomfort from the rarity of the air. 


The Tercentenary of Corneille.—Pierre Cor- 
neille, the great French dramatist, was born at 
Rouen, on June 6, 1606, and the tercentenary anni- 
versary of his birth is celebrated in several maga- 
zines. An interesting article on Corneille has been 
contributed to the Deutsche Rundschaw by Hein- 
rich Morf. Corneille is best known by his tragi- 
comedy ‘The Cid.” The story is based on Guillem 
de Castro’s drama “ Las Morcedades del Cid ” (1612), a 
sort of dramatized biography of the Spanish national 
hero Rodrigo, from the day of his knightly deed at 
Burgos to his marriage eighteen months later with 
Chiméne, or Jimena, daughter of the Count Gormaz, 
whom he had slain in combat. Corneille cut out the 
epic parts, and selected for his subject the conflict 
between love and duty in the hearts of the Cid and 
Chiméne, making out of the dramatic biography of 
a national hero a drama of young love. The play, 
when it was performed in January, 1637, called forth 
the greatest enthusiasm, and ‘‘ beau comme le Cid” 
became a common expression. The Academy, how- 
ever, was very hostile, and a fierce dispute arose, 
but the censure of the Academy had no effect on the 
popular enthusiasm. After writing a number of 
other plays, some of which did not meet with suc- 
cess, Corneille ceased to write for the stage for some 
time, and in 1651 we find him busy with a verse trans- 
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lation of the “Imitation of Christ,” the paraphrase 
extending to over thirteen thousand verses. In 1659 
his drama ‘ Gidipe ” appeared, and this was followed 
by ten other dramas in the next fifteen years. He 
died in 1684. Herr Morf compares Corneille with 
Racine. Neither the scenic nor the psychological 
art of Corneille, he says, is striking. He does not 
belong to the great poets. He is at his best in deal- 
ing with the heroism of fiery youth, as in the Cid, 
and it is not as a poet who has created abiding pic- 
tures of men and life, but as the poetical rhetorician 
of heroism, that he lives in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen to-day. Lu Revue, also, commemorates by 
a short article, in which M. Gaston Vincent quotes 
an unpublished letter and poem which he attributes 
to Corneille, while the Mercure de France contains 
an interesting article on Corneille and Paris. The 
scenes of several of Corneille’s plays are laid at 
Paris, and Emile Magne, the writer of this article, 
deals with the Place Royale and the Palais de 
Justice. 


a 


The Lot of the French Miner.—In two 
numbers of the Revue de Paris, M. Francois 
Simiand treats of the condition of French mine 
workers. Public indignation, says this writer, is 
always vented against insufficient precautions and 
inhumane economies which have fatal results, but 
public feeling takes on another tone when the vic- 
tims are the victims of their labor. The work of 
civilization may bring its risks, but every means 
should be applied to reduce those risks. We little 
know what a mine is like and what is the life ofa 
miner, and we are surprised to learn that a con- 
siderable proportion of the workers in mines are not 
miners at all. Out of 171,600 workers in the French 
coal mines in 1904, 11,000 were boys from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age, and 9,400 from sixteen to 
eighteen, and 6,100 were women or girls, so that 
only 145,100 were men over eighteen. The miner 
has had to work hard to have fixed hours of labor, 
but his wages seem to be anything but stable. 
Every time there is a new settlement as to wages he 
is at the mercy of a power against which, in his 
isolation, he can do nothing. But it is not only 


with reference to his wages and the conditions of 


his work that he feels the weight of a distant anony- 
mous power in relation to which his personal desires 
and legitimate independence as an individual count 
absolutely for nothing. The miner population is 
more isolated than any other. The people are 












massed together in great dwellings in artificial cities 
close to their work, and it is difficult or impossible 
for the miner to have the feeling of being at home 
at the end of the day from the interference of his 
employer. His house belongs to the company, he 
burns the coal of the company, the doctor and the 
chemist belong to the company, his children are 
taught in the schools of the company before taking 
up the work in the mine, and the women and girls 
all serve the company. Even the church belongs to 
the company. 
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NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HISTORY. 

HE Hon. D. S. Alexander, who represents the 
T Thirty-sixth New York District in the national 
House of Representatives, has written a political 
history of the State of New York down to the out- 
break of the Civil War (Holt). Mr. Alexander has 
succeeded in condensing the narrative into two vol- 
umes, and an- 
nounces that he 
hopes to complete 
the work in one 
additional volume, 
bringing the _his- 
tory down to the 
year 1896. Any one 
atall familiar with 
the history of par- 
ty politics in the 
Empire State will 
appreciate the dif- 
ficulties that arise 
in the path of the 
historian who at- 
tempts to trace the 
factional move- 
ments and follow 
the personal for- 
tunes of individual 
leaders from the days of the Clintons to those of 
Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley. In the ear- 
lier decades of the State’s history even more than in 
recent times, the political contests were largely fac- 
tional fights. Moreover, the personal qualities of 
individual leaders have always had a determining 
influence in New York’s political contests. An intel- 
ligent survey of New York politics must therefore 
be to a great extent biographical. In the main, Mr. 
Alexander has succeeded well in presenting the per- 
sonalities that have figured conspicuously in New 
York’s history. He has made a readable record of 
what may fairly be called the most entertaining 
story of State politics in American history. 

Mr. Paul Leland Haworth, lecturer in history at 
Columbia University, has written an account of 
“The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election 
of 1876” (Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany). This is a complete record of what the writer 
describes as ‘the most remarkable electoral contro- 
versy in the history of popular government.” The 
book is based upon the debates in Congress, the evi- 
dence gathered by various investigating committees, 
and the proceedings before the Electoral Commis- 
sion. Mr. Haworth fortifies practically every state- 
ment that he makes by citations of official docu- 
ments or other trustworthy sources. His work is a 
convenient and valuable digest of a vast amount of 
material not heretofore sifted for general use. 

A useful historical treatise, entitled ‘Notes on 
the History and Political Institutions of the Old 
World” (Putnams), has been compiled by Dr. Ed- 
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ward Preissig, who has had a long and varied ex- 
perience as a teacher of history in both Europe and 
this country. The work is provided with maps, and 
is helpfully subdivided and indexed. 

One of Silver Burdett’s latest historical text-books 
is “‘ Essentials of United States History,” by William 
A. and Blanche S. Mowry, with many maps and 
illustrations. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


In the “ American State” series (Century), Prof. 
John A. Fairlie, of the University of Michigan, con- 
tributes a volume on ‘Local Government in Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Villages.” The usefulness of this 
work will be at once appreciated by any one who 
has attempted to find an adequate treatment of this 
topic in existing text-books. Since the book deals, 
in the main, with local institutions of the present 
time, historical discussion occupies arelatively small 
share of space. The author attempts, however, to 
show the process of development as a continuous 
movement. In considering local institutions, Pro- 
fessor Fairlie regards the county as essentially a simi- 
lar institution in nearly all the States. All the va- 
riations between the different States are presented 
in dealing with each of the various county authori- . 
ties. A geographical grouping is taken as a basis 
for describing the smaller units of local government. 
Professor Fairlie finds, however, that the Far West 
may be compared with the Southern States, so far 
as local government is concerned, more aptly than 
with the Northeastern States. The westward move- 
ment of the township, he says, has stopped,—for the 
present, at least,—with the arid plains. 

The purpose of Mr. John Spargo’s little book on 
“Socialism” (Macmillan) is to give a summary and 
interpretation of Socialist principles, written frank- 
ly from the point of view of the convinced Socialist. 
Mr. Spargo offers no apology for the faith that is in 
him, but attempts merely to state in popular lan- 
guage what social- 
ism really means 
and what it does 
not mean. In 
short, the man in 
the street will find 
in this little vol- 
ume an up-to-date 
exposition of the 
socialism that is 
alive in the world 
to-day. 

Prof. Stephen 
Leacock’s “Ele- 
ments of Political 
Science” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 
is a useful text- 
book of the sub- 
ject, brought well 
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up to date. It contains chapters on the recent colo- 
nial expansion of European states, the dependencies 
of the United States, the origin and growth of polit- 
ical parties in the United States, the organization of 
American political parties, government interference 
on behalf of the working class, and municipal con- 
trol, and devotes to each of these subjects more at- 
tention than is usually accorded them in elementary 
works of this class. Dr. Leacock is associate pro- 
fessor of political science in the McGill University, 
of Montreal. 

A great amount of useful information is con- 
tained in Prof. Emory R. Johnson’s volume on 
“Ocean and Inland Water Transportation” (Apple- 
tons). Mr. Johnson gives a full exposition of the 
principles which govern the fixing of ocean freight 
rates, and also discusses the coédperation and com- 
bination of ocean and rail carriers. These and other 
topics, which are only imperfectly understood by the 
average landsman, are presented by Mr. Johnson in 
a clear and interesting way. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Prof. George Saintsbury’s ‘History of English 
Prosody” (Macmillan) has been issued in three vol- 
umes, the first of which handles the subject from 
the origins of the language to the time of Spenser. 
Professor Saintsbury’s position in the world of liter- 
ature and criticism (he still occupies the chair of 
rhetoric and English literature in the University of 
Edinburgh) is sufficient guarantee of the scholarship 
with which this 
work is edited. He 
endeavors to show, 
after an examina- 
tion of seven hun- 
dred years of Eng- 
lish verse, that in 
literature, as in sci- 
ence, the rule comes 
from the work and 
not the work from 
therule. A glossary 
and very useful ap- 
pendices complete 
the volume. 

The second in the 
excellent series of 
literary workman- 
ship manuals, com- 
piled by Mr. Frank 
H. Vizetelly (associ- 
ate editor of the Standard Dictionary), is entitled 
‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), which includes notes on colloquialisms and 
slang to be avoided in conversation. The first book 
in the series has already been noticed in these pages. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Preparation of Manuscripts for 
the Printer.” 
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SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSIONS. 


’ Although the treatise on weights and measures, 
by Dr. William Hallock (Columbia) and Mr. Her- 
bert T. Wade (one of the editors of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia), is modestly entitled ‘‘Out- 
lines of the Evolution of Weights and Measures and 
the Metrie System ” (Macmillan), it is really a com- 
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plete and exhaustive discussion—for the genera] 


reader, at least—of the whole subject. An insight 
is given into the significance and importance of 
weights and measures to human civilization, and 
ammunition provided on both sides in the contro- 
versy for supremacy between the metric and what 
may be called the English system. 

An absorbingly interesting discussion of a subject 
of no particular value is Mr. John Phin’s ‘Seven 
Follies of Science” (Van Nostrand Company). This 
is a popular account of the principal scientific im- 
possibilities and the attempts which have been made 
to solve them, including squaring the circle, perpet- 
ual motion, the transmutation of energy, the fixa- 
tion of mercury, and the elixir of life. 


TWO VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


Is there a standard of absolute morality by which 
a man’s life and conduct may be guided? In at- 
tempting an answer to this question, Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg (Har- 
vard) has written 
some remarkably 
clear and fascinat- 
ing chapters under 
the general title 
“Science and Ideal- 
ism” (Houghton, 
Mifflin). Professor 
Miinsterberg ad- 
mits the difficulty 
of laying down such 
an absolute stand- 
ard, and yet his 
reply is an em- 
phatic one, and it 
may be summed 
up in the conclud- 
ing words of the little volume: ‘Science falls asun- 
der if we disbelieve in absolute ideals.” 

“From a College Window” Mr. Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson has looked out upon the great world of 
matured manhood and found many subjects other 
than pure scholasticism worthy of a good deal of 
philosophic consideration. ‘The book, whose title 
we have quoted (Putnams), is a frank expression 
of what the English university man prizes most 
highly in life and what he expects from years 
after his university career. The interesting and 
attractive personality of the author stands out from 
the discussions, which are clothed in the best of 
modern essay style. 





PROF. HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


Very high-class journalism is Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 
latest book (John Lane), ‘‘The Maker of Modern 
Mexico, Porfirio Diaz.” It partakesof the character 
of an inspired autobiography, since it was written 
partly at the request of the Mexican president. 
Much of the official correspondence and documents 
connected with General Diaz’s occupancy of the 
Mexican chief magistraey were placed in Mrs. 
Tweedie’s hands, and the work is full, clear, and 
written in the authoress’ well-known interesting 
style. If it perhaps partakes too much of the char- 
acter of a eulogy, this will be pardoned in view of the 
fascinating, forceful, and fine personality of which 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ, OF MEXICO. 


it treats. In fact, the whole history of modern Mex- 
ico is contained in this biographical sketch of its 
great president. The book is well printed and illus- 
trated. The whole career of the chief figure of con- 
temporary Mexico, who, in Mrs. T'weedie’s opinion, 
is the greatest man of the nineteenth century, is set 
forth in his parting words to Mrs. Tweedie: ‘‘ Yes; 
write as you will, but speak good of my country.” 

The first comprehensive biography of John With- 
erspoon, the man who Horace Walpole declared 
was responsible for the American Revolution, has 
been written by Mr. David Walker Woods, Jr., and 
published by Revell. Witherspoon was probably 
the most conspicuous Scotchman connected with our 
Revolutionary times. In this volume his life is 
treated in four periods,—the ecclesiastical struggle 
in Scotland, the administration of Princeton College, 
the organization of the American Presbyterian 
Church, and the American Revolution. Mr. Woods 
is the great-grandson of his subject. 

In the Dent series of biographies of English Men 
of Science, which the Duttons are importing, Mr. J. 
Arthur Thomson has just written the volume on 
Herbert Spencer. Mr. Thomson is regius professor 
of natural history in the University of Aberdeen and 
the author of a number of works on biology and 
physiology. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


. Henry Wellington Wack, author of ‘‘The 
Congo Free State,” ‘‘ The Romance of Victor Hugo,” 
and other volumes, has brought out what is really a 
high-class guide-book to southern England, under 
the general title “In Thamesland” (Putnams). 
This volume, which is illustrated, is sub-headed 
“The gossiping record of rambles through England 
from the source of the Thames to the Sea, with 
casual studies of the English people, their historic, 
literary, and romantic shrines.” 


Edward Hutton’s “ Cities of Spain” (Macmillan) 
is the description of a journey through the Spanish 
peninsula, illustrated in color by A. Wallace Rim- 
ington. It is sympathetic and appreciative in tone. 
In addition to the colored illustrations, there are a 
number of half-tone reproductions of paintings by 
famous Spanish painters. 

Mr. Will Irwin’s fine, graphic description of San 
Francisco, written just after the earthquake and 
fire, which appeared in the New York Sun under 
the heading ‘“‘The City That Was,” has been pub- 
lished in book. form by B. W. Huebsch, and sub- 
titled ‘“‘ A Requiem of Old San Francisco.” 

Mr. Frederick Moore has published in a book the 
results of his recent journalistic tours through the 
Balkans, made as correspondent of the London 
Times. He has called the volume “The Balkan 
Trail” (Macmillan). It is illustrated with sixty-two 
illustrations, most of them from photographs taken 
by himself, and a map. 


BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS APPEAL. 


Under the title ‘‘Hebrew Life and Thought,” 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton has recast and com- 
bined several very interesting lectures on biblical 
literature (University of Chicago Press). In this 
volume it is Mrs. Houghton’s purpose, not to give 
forth original ideas, but ‘‘to bring the more or less 
cultured but unscientific Bible student into a hospi- 
table attitude toward the new light that scholarship 
has shed upon the sacred page.” Mrs. Houghton re- 
gards as wholly unnecessary the hostility and an- 
tagonism that have sometimes been aroused by at- 
tempting to state the conclusions of scholarship in 
language imperfectly understood by people of gen- 
eral culture. Her 
book, therefore, 
serves as a means of 
popularizing scien- 
tific biblical schol- 
arship. 

A helpful man- 
ual for young peo- 
ple engaged in or- 
ganized church 
work is Mr. Dan B. 
Brummitt’s “Ep- 
worth League Meth- 
ods” (Jennings & 
Graham). Mr. 
Brummitt has been 
for many years con- 
nected with the or- 
ganized work of the 
young people in the 
Methodist Church, and understands the work and 
needs of the Epworth League better than perhaps 
any other layman. The book is really a digest of 
miscellaneous material which has been accumulated 
through years of experience in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country. 

“Beside the New-Made Grave” (James H. West 
& Co.), by F. H. Turner, consists of a series of letters 
which purport to have been written between the 
parent of a recently deceased son and an old-time 
friend. The underlying thought in the letters is an 
attempted reconciliation between modern science 
and Christianity. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S ‘‘CONISTON.” 

The American boss has emerged in fiction,—not 
the ward politician of the great city, who marshals 
his cohorts of foreign-born voters and supports him- 
self and his following by his mysterious control of 
city contracts and the illimitable resources of ‘‘ hon- 


est graft,” but the rural boss, whose power is in- - 


trenched in his State capital, whose Americanism is 
as sturdy as his native force of will, whose trusty 
retainers are the neighbors who have known him all 
his days, whose methods are unscrupulous and 
whose might makes right in legislative warfare, and 
yet who demands from us all a certain modicum of 
respect. It has served the purpose of Mr. Winston 
Churchill to give this native-American boss, whom 
we all recognize as an old acquaintance, the name of 
Jethro Bass, and in the novel ‘‘Coniston” (Macmil- 
lan) he presents him to that section of the American 
reading public which is supposed to be more faithful 
and regular in reading the “best sellers” than in 
going to the primaries. The foundations of Jethro’s 
boss-ship were laid in a New England State far back 
in the Jacksonian era of politics. The boss began 
by gradually acquiring mortgages on the farms of 
his neighbors and so gaining allegiance. Little by 
little the scope of his influence widened, until the 
State Legislature became little more than a machine 
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to register his will. Powerful railroad interests 
had to make terms with this silent, mysterious 
dictator. The time came when governors were 
made at his nod, when nothing important could 
be undertaken in the State without his consent. 
There was something very sordid and repellent about 
the origins of this dictatorship, but as the story 
moves on the reader feels drawn to this speechless, 
crudely masterful figure of aman. Just asin real 
life we wonder at the mixture of men’s motives and 
are baffled, so our analysis of Jethro Bass comes 
short. There was so much good in him that we fail 
to see why he should have been so discouragingly 
corrupt. But he who knows our politics root and 
branch will marvel less at what happened in the 
story ; for there is hardly a State in the Union that 
has not its own tale of ring rule and corporation “ in- 
fluence.” ‘‘Coniston,” in the main, is deplorably 
true to life. Perhaps it will stimulate a healthful 
questioning of our political soundness. At any rate, 
it makes indifference doubly discreditable. But Mr. 
Churchill does not merely preach a sermon on civic 
righteousness. ‘‘Coniston” is a love story, and a 
capital one, of perhaps a deeper motive than any of 
the earlier romances from Mr. Churchill’s pen. All 
in all, this newest American novel embodies its au- 
thor’s strongest work,—and that is saying much. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


City That Lieth Four-Square, The. By Alfred Kummer. 
Mayhew Publishing Company, Boston. 

Compend of Operative Gynecology, A. By William 8. 
Bainbridge, M.D., and Harold D. Meeker, M.D. 
Grafton Press, New York. ; 

Country Sunday School, The. Rev. Hight C. Moore. 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

Days and Deeds. By Burton E. and Elizabeth B. Ste- 
phenson. Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
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